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Opinion of Hugh McCulloch. 


ALL the great financial troubles which have occurred in the 
United States have been the result of a plethora of paper money, 
and the crisis has always been reached when its volume was the 
largest. 

Up to the passage of the legal-tender acts, the protection against 
continued over-issues existed in the power of the States over their 
banking institutions, and in the force of public sentiment. In 
most, if not in all, of the States, banks forfeited their charters by 
suspension, and their suspension was tolerated for such a period 
only as was necessary to enable them to resume without too 
severe pressure upon their debtors, and too great disturbance to 
business. The suspension of the banks put a check at once upon 
credit and an end to over-trading and speculation. No such cor- 
rective power now exists. 

Although the germs of mischief were contained in the legal- 
tender acts, they would have been comparatively harmless if a 
most important provision which they contained had not been 
repealed. They were a war measure only, and members of Congress 
justified the votes in their favor on the ground that the notes 
whose issue they authorized were absolutely necessary to “float” 
the bonds which were to be offered to the public. Hence the 
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notes were made convertible into the five-twenty bonds, which it 
was supposed would rapidly absorb them. So sound was the 
sentiment of Congress at that time that I hazard nothing in saying 
that, without this provision, the legal-tender acts could not have 
been passed ; and it is worthy of remark,—so absorbed were the 
people of the loyal States in the prosecution of the war, or so 
engaged in the pursuit of gains which the enormous expenditures 
of the government placed within their reach, —that the act repeal- 
ing this provision was passed without opposition, and had been for 
months upon the statute-book before one man in a thousand was 
aware of its existence; and yet that act was more far reaching 
and injurious in its consequences than any other act passed during 
the war. But for it the legal-tender notes would have been 
quietly retired soon after the close of the war, and the country 
would have been saved from that sea of trouble which subse- 
quently overwhelmed it. But the movement in the wrong direc- 
tion did not stop here. In 1869 the Supreme Court decided, in 
a case which had been for a long time upon the calendar, that 
while Congress had the right, under the Constitution, to issue 
notes and to make them a tender in all future transactions, it 
could not, without impairing the validity of contracts, make them 
lawful money in satisfaction of debts previously contracted. This 
decision, although a great surprise to all who agreed with Mr. 
Webster, that Congress had no power, under any circumstances or 
for any purpose, to make anything except gold and silver a legal 
tender, was not satisfactory to the head of the government. There 
were, at the time when this decision was rendered, two vacancies 
on the bench of the Supreme Court, and there can be no question 
that these vacancies were filled as they were, for the purpose of 
having that decision overruled. Nobody doubts the ability or 
integrity of the gentlemen who were appointed to fill these vacan- 
cies. They command, and rightfully, the esteem and respect of 
the bar and the public, and to such a degree that it is no dispar- 
agement to them that they are indebted for their appointment to 
the fact that they were already committed, by decisions made by 
them in State courts, to the full and absolute constitutionality 
of the legal-tender acts. The overruling of the decision which 
was so obnoxious to the President followed close upon their 
appointment, and the right of Congress to make irredeemable 
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promises lawful money in satisfaction of all contracts was defi- 
nitely established. Fortunately, however, the logic of this second 
decision is against the power of Congress to authorize the issue of 
notes for circulation in a time of peace, and the country may 
yet be protected against continued issues of legal-tender notes by 
a decision of the same court that such issues are only lawful when 
necessity becomes superior to law. 

But I am wandering from the consideration of the question upon 
which nty opinion has been asked. Ought resumption at an early day 
to be attempted, and how shall it be effected? Although there are 
men of great intelligence who regard gold payments as a delusion, 
and all efforts to restore the gold standard as misguided, the sober 
sense of the people is undeniably in favor of resumption as soon as 
it can be effected without too great a strain upon industry and en- 
terprise. The government is pledged to the redemption of its notes 
in gold on the first day of January, 1879. Can this pledge be 
made good? It is very certain, to say the least, that it was incon- 
siderately made. Before the late civil war the largest amount of 
paper money in circulation was $ 214,000,000. When the Act of 
1875 was passed, the paper money in circulation exceeded 
$ 700,000,000 ; and it has not been much reduced, nor has the spe- 
cie in the country been considerably increased since that time. It 
was unquestionably hazardous to pledge the government to a redemp- 
tion of its notes at the time named,— heavily indebted as the country 
was to foreign nations, — without legislation calculated to improve 
its financial condition. Enlightened statesmanship would have 
dictated the adoption of measures for bringing about payment by 
the government and resumption by the banks without fixing the 
day. The same act which pledged the government to the redemp- 
tion of its notes in 1879 prohibited it from reducing them below 
$ 300,000,000, and the indications now are that without further 
legislation the outstanding paper currency will not be reduced 
within the next fifteen months below $600,000,000. How much 
of the coin reported to be in the treasury is gold, and available for 
the purposes of redemption, I have no means of knowing, but I 
shall be greatly surprised if the 1st of January, 1879, finds the 
country in possession of $ 130,000,000. 

It must be borne in mind that trade between nations is barter, — 
that if we sell largely we must buy largely. We have no right 
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to expect that any considerable amount of our exports will be paid 
for in gold. It is absurd for us to expect that this will be the case 
while some six or seven hundred millions of our securities of dif- 
ferent kinds are held in Europe. The exchanges are now in favor 
of the United States, and our bountiful crops and the Eastern War 
may increase the balances. This fact, however, gives no assurance 
of any considerable inflow of coin. In place of gold we shall get 
securities, in many respects the most desirable of importations, 
Some millions of government bonds have been returned during the 
present year, and it is more than probable that this healthy cur- 
rent will continue. Our foreign trade is undoubtedly in a most 
satisfactory condition, but for this we are indebted to our bountiful 
crops and to the Eastern War rather than to legislation. 

In spite of unwise revenue laws, and without any definite and 
intelligent financial policy, circumstances which could not have 
been foreseen or reasonably anticipated are clearing the way for 
the restoration of confidence and prosperity. Let us not, however, 
count too much upon our present advantages. The Eastern War 
may not be extended nor for any considerable period protracted, 
and the next season may be less favorable than the present has 
been to agriculture, our foreign trade less lucrative. We have a 
grand country, abounding in resources, the development of which 
is yet in its infancy, but in acquired wealth we are far behind the 
leading nations of Europe. Our civil war greatly impoverished us, 
and since the war we have suffered beyond estimate by the de- 
moralization and wastefulness engendered by an irredeemable and 
dishonest currency. Let us not be deceived by the tide which is 
now setting in our favor, nor base hopes that may be disappointed 
upon its continuance. Let us bear in mind that nearly all the 
great manufacturing interests are still greatly depressed, and that it 
is mainly our bountiful harvests that is making us hopeful as we 
are in regard to the future. 

What then shall be done ? Shall the Redemption Act of 1875 be 
repealed, and the restoration of the gold standard delayed, until 
without the reduction of the volume of paper money, it is brought 
about by the natural increase of wealth and population? Certainly 
not. The Resumption Act without supporting legislation was un- 
wise, but the repeal of it would be more discreditable than the fail- 
ure literally te comply with it. Although there can be no reliable 
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resumption until the gold coin in the country approximates much 
more closely than it now does to the paper in circulation, the in- 
dications are decided that before the lst of January, 1879, the 
gold premium will be so reduced that a postponement of actual re- 
sumption will not prejudice the national credit. It certainly will 
not, if in the mean time such measures are adopted as will bring 
about the gradual but certain retirement of the legal-tender notes. 
Apt as the Democratic party has been in blundering since the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, it will excel itself in this 
direction if it take upon itself the responsibility of repealing the 
tesumption Act, and relieving its author (for which relief he would 
doubtless be profoundly grateful) from the responsibility he has 
assumed. The act ought not to be repealed, but measures should 
at once be adopted for funding the legal-tender notes. Under 
existing law these notes can be retired —not, however, below 
$ 300,000,000, — by sales of bonds for gold and sales of gold for 
notes. This is not-only a roundabout process, but it clothes the 
Secretary with a power of disturbing the market which might be 
improperly used. 

The legal-tender notes—a deception from the beginning — 
have been a most prolific source of mischief, and there will be no 
reliable soundness in our financial system, no cessation of political 
strife over the currency question, until means are provided for 
their absolute withdrawal. This can be done, and without prejudice 
to trade in any of its branches, by a simple re-enactment of the 
provision for the conversion of the notes into bonds, without 
which, as I have already remarked, the legal-tender acts could not 
have been passed. Bonds bearing four or four and a half per cent 
interest would gradually retire these notes, and, as retired, their 
place would be filled with gold. None but men of a highly san- 
guine temperament can expect that specie payments can be resumed 
and maintained with six hundred millions of paper money in cir- 
culation. To supplement the amount of gold in the country, I 
should favor an increased issue of gold notes. Fifty millions of 
these notes, properly distributed, might be safely held by the banks 
as a part of their reserve, very few of which would ever be re- 
turned for payment. In addition to such simple measures as these, 
a time should be fixed by law, say the 1st of January, 1880, after 
which United States notes should cease to be a legal tender. 
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There are, I know, many fair-minded men who are apprehensive 
that any steps which may be taken to reduce the currency must 
lead to a large reduction of prices. For this apprehension there 
is slight foundation. It exists especially in the manufacturing 
and agricultural districts, although there has never been a period 
in which the productions of these districts have failed to bring 
remunerative prices by reason of a scarcity of money. There 
have been periods of great depressions, but this depression has 
always been brought about by altogether different causes. Real 
estate and all the chief productions of the country have com- 
manded higher prices than they now do, when the amount of 
currency in circulation was less than $ 200,000,000. The great 
decline in prices, commencing in September, 1873, has taken place 
in spite of the fact that money has been abundant and super- 
abundant. I speak advisedly when I say that the great staples 
of the West command, and have always commanded, full prices, 
according to the all-controlling law of supply and demand. Nine- 
teen-twentieths of the men who have been engaged in purchasing 
and shipping Western products to the seaboard and to foreign 
ports have not only failed to realize profits, but have been bank- 
rupted by their operations. Low prices, business stagnation, hard 
times, follow financial disorder, and this disorder is born of infla- 
tion. The crash of 1873 and the depression following would not 
have occurred if the currency needed only for the payment of 
soldiers and sailors and the purchase of army and navy supplies 
during the war had been withdrawn at its close. Nobody now 
thinks that the country was prosperous during the war, or 
that the demand for money for a healthy trade was greater in 
1866 than it was in 1861, and yet the amount in circulation 
was increased, as has been stated, during that period from two 
hundred millions to nearly seven hundred millions of dollars. 
The Secretary of the Treasury uttered only the words of truth and 
soberness when he said at Fort Wayne, twelve years ago, when 
municipal indebtedness was eight hundred million and individual 
indebtedness perhaps a thousand jmillion dollars less than they 
now are :— 

“We are measuring values by a false standard. We have a circu- 
lating medium altogether greater than is needed for legitimate business ; 
the excess is used_in speculation. The longer the inflaticn continues, 
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the more difficult will it be to get back to the solid ground of specie 
payments, to which we must return sooner or later. If Congress 
shall early in the approaching session authorize the funding of legal 
tenders, and the work of reduction is carried on resolutely but carefully 
and prudently, we shail reach it probably without serious embarrass- 
ment to business. If not, we shall have a brief period of hollow and 
seductive prosperity, to be followed by wide-spread bankruptcy and 
disaster.” 


But may not resumption be aided by the remonetization of 
silver? The answer to this question depends upon what is meant 
by resumption. If the payment of United States notes and bank- 
notes in silver according to the standard of the old silver dollar, 
or any standard which will be satisfactory to the advocates of a 
double standard, would be resumption, then all that is needed 
is remonetization. This effected, resumption would be an accom- 
plished fact, and the country would have a paper currency so 
much better than the article into which it is convertible, that 
not a dollar of it would be returned for payment. If, how- 
ever, it is expected that by a double standard the notes of the 
government and the banks could more easily be brought up to 
gold value, that expectation can never be realized. It was Mr. 
John Quincy Adams, I think, who said he could not see how 
teachers of phrenology could ever look each other in the face 
without laughing. It is more difficult to understand how gentle- 
men who advocate at the same time the remonetization of silver 
and resumption can meet each other with sober countenances. 
A double standard means a silver standard. The adoption of it 
would make gold an article of commerce, and drive it out of the 
country. It would be exceedingly damaging to the government 
credit, and put an end to funding its six per cents into bonds 
bearing a lower rate of interest. The commercial world has out- 
grown the use of silver as a standard of value. It exists as such 
only in Oriental nations, and in poverty-stricken nations of Eu- 
rope and Central and South America. In France, where the double 
standard nominally exists, the coinage of silver is being restricted 
for the purpose of reducing the amount in circulation to what may 
be required in small transactions. Bismarck, the wisest and most 
far-seeing statesman of the age, at great national expense, and at 
no little disturbance to the money markets of the world, has sub- 
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stituted the single gold standard for the double standard heretofore 
existing in the states which his genius has consolidated into an 
Empire. Holland and Belgium are following the example of their 
powerful neighbor as rapidly as they can do it, without too great 
loss and inconvenience to their people. The higher law which 
makes gold the standard in all large commercial transactions, and 
silver a subsidiary currency only, is prevailing, and will prevail 
among the most enlightened nations, and the people of the United 
States will make a capital mistake if they stand in the way of it. 
The adoption of silver as a standard would perpetuate the disad- 
vantages to which we have been subjected by the legal-tender 
notes in our commercial relations with countries which, like Great 
Britain, maintain, and must be greatly benefited by maintaining, 
the higher standard of gold. It would ally the United States with 
India and China, and prevent our commercial cities from compet- 
ing, or even attempting to compete, with London in the business 
of international exchange. When and where will foreign bills on 
New York be salable, if they are to be payable in an article the 
value of which cannot be accurately estimated sixty days in ad- 
vance? If we are wise, we shall aim to make the eagle what the 
sovereign has been to Great Britain, and thus to acquire among 
the nations the financial position which, as the greatest producing 
nation of the world, is within our reach. I have no time to argue 
this question, and I have already exceeded the limits to which I 
have been restricted. I should not have thus briefly referred to 
it, if I did not consider the heresy of a double standard, which 
finds its heartiest advocates among those who believe in cheap 
money as essential to individual and national prosperity, emi- 
nently dangerous. It is to be regretted that the position of the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury in regard to a question 
so important has not been clearly defined. 
HucH McCvuttocu. 





Opinion of William D. Kelley. 


THE space allotted to this article permits but an imperfect state- 
ment of the facts which preclude the possibility of resuming specie 
payments at the time fixed by statute, and of the terrible but 
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inevitable consequences of the relentless but ineffectual efforts of 
the government in that direction. 

The paralysis of the industries and trade of the commercial 
nations of the world, except France and Italy,— the former of 
which uses as money gold, silver, and irredeemable paper, and the 
latter, whose foreign commerce, as we were recently informed by 
M. Lavaleye, is increasing more rapidly than that of any other 
nation, uses inconvertible paper money exclusively, — is due to 
the disregard by Germany and the United States of two primal 
laws: first, that it is labor that supports society and provides 
revenue for governments; and second, that market-values the 
world over adjust themselves to the volume of money in use by 
the commercial nations at any given time. 

Secretary McCulloch disregarded these laws when he issued 
from Fort Wayne his threat of early resumption, and shortly 
after enforced it by an official letter to his European agent, Mr, 
George Walker, announcing that, by aid of his plan to absorb our 
paper money by converting it into long gold-bearing bonds, we 
should resume specie payments before the maturity of the 7.30 
and compound-interest notes. These manifestoes were notice to 
capitalists that the money of the country was to be so contracted 
as to greatly reduce prices, and that they would, therefore, do well 
to postpone contemplated purchases and avoid investments in 
undertakings, the productions of which must be sold on a declining 
market ; and, on the other hand, it was notice to debtors that, if 
they would have their encumbered property satisfy existing liabil- 
ities, they must sell before the shrinkage had made much progress, 
Under these menaces confidence withered, and those who had labor 
to sell found a constantly diminishing demand and rate of wages 
for their services. 

The Resumption Act was the result of party caucus and parlia- 
mentary tactics. Had debate been permitted in either House, the 
laws referred to would have been brought to the attention of the 
country, and the immense number of citizens who were already 
suffering from the withdrawal of the many forms of certificates of 
national credit which had been legal tender and held by the banks 
as part of their reserve, would have made themselves heard, and 
would, I believe, have defeated the measure. To accomplish this, 
they had but to bring to the attention of Senators and members 
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the fact that the act proposed to pledge the country to the pay- 
ment in gold, for silver had been demonetized, after the lst of 
January, 1879, not only greenbacks and bank-notes, but all debts, 
whether due by the government, States, municipalities, corpora- 
tions, or citizens. It is true that our national, State, and corporate 
bonds, so largely held by foreigners, are not due and demandable 
from the authority that issued them; but it is equally true that, 
as they may be sold in our markets and the proceeds be drawn for 
in gold, they are practically overdue, — a fact which in itself proves 
that the proudest nation, if unduly indebted to foreigners, is the 
slave of its creditor. 

The draft by the Bank of England of but $7,000,000 in specie 
produced the bank suspension and financial crisis of 1857, and it 
cannot be believed that the people, remembering that fact, would 
have permitted their representatives to subject them to so fearful a 
liability as this law imposes. It is marvellous that the banks and 
bankers of the country did not protest against its passage. They 
held over two thousand millions of deposits, every dollar of which 
may be called for in gold on the day this law goes into effect. 
Whence are they to obtain the gold to make a plausible showing 
of ability to meet these liabilities? From the Treasury? Whence 
can the government hope to obtain it? Not from Europe, for 
when, by the operations of the syndicate, we were entitled to draw 
$21,000,000 of gold, we have it upon the authority of Mr. Bout- 
well, then Secretary of the Treasury, that the Bank of England 
interposed and threatened to destroy the British market for our 
bonds if the government did not pledge itself to abstain from tak- 
ing bullion in settlement of the claim. He also told us that when 
the $15,500,000 due under the Geneva award were to be paid, the 
government of England, at the instance of the Bank, induced the 
State Department to interpose and prevent the Treasury from de- 
manding payment in accordance with the terms of the award, 
because the abstraction from the markets of Europe of that small 
amount of bullion would produce a general financial crisis. But, 
as if to emphasize these examples, the London Times has, within 
a week, announced that the question as to whether the proceeds of 
the proposed $3,000,000 Indian loan will be exported in gold or 
disbursed at home in payment of Indian debts is exciting a pertur- 
bation in the market. Need I, in view of the petty amount of gold 
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held by the Treasury and banks, go further to prove that resump- 
tion on the appointed day is impossible ? 

The French method of approaching resumption is in strange con- 
trast with ours. Hers has been to keep all her people employed in 
converting the raw materials she can produce into commodities with 
which to purchase bullion; while ours continues to be to deprive 
labor of remunerative wages or of employment, and to thus contract 
the ability of the laborers to maintain our home market for agricul- 
tural and other products. Had the French government pursued 
our method, it would have invoked revolution. The laborers at 
many of our industrial centres are idle, impoverished, discontented ; 
the assessed value of real estate in our cities diminishes annually ; 
our imports fall off to such an extent that a large increase in quan- 
tity in exports, but which is hardly appreciable when measured by 
the reduced prices at which they are sold, shows a large balance of 
trade in our favor, and our capitalists, except those whose invest- 
ments are in bank-stocks, or who deal in government securities, are 
paying their taxes, national, State, and local, out of their principal, 
and not, as taxes should be paid, out of their current profits. Such 
are the inevitable results, foretold by sagacious men, of our attempt 
to reach specie payments by contracting a volume of legal tender 
which was, in the main, actively, legitimately, and profitably em- 
ployed. 

In his recent letter to the President, Henry C. Carey truly 
said : — 


“Our people have in the short space of thirty months been taxed in 
destruction of the value of property to the extent of not less than 
$30,000,000,000, or thrice as much as the total cost of the recent war 
to both North and South, the shrinkage thus enforced having been 
accompanied by bankruptcy of savings-banks, insurance companies, 
and other moneyed institutions, to the utter ruin of thousands and tens 
of thousands of depositors and stockholders, men and women, wives and 
children ; by a destruction of railroad property and impoverishment of 
its holders that counts by thousands of millions; by a collapse of that 
coal region which had given to the Union, in the time of its greatest 
need, nearly all the force required for maintaming the blockade, for 
running our mills and furnaces, for enabling our people to contribute 
to the revenue ; by a destruction of demand for labor that causes hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women to remain idle when they would 
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desire to be employed ; by an almost entire annihilation of that immi- 
gration to which we ought at this moment to be becoming daily more and 
more indebted for importation of working men and women whose annual 
value to the nation counted by hundreds of millions ; by a decay of 
moral feeling consequent upon the daily increasing difficulty of obtain- 
ing food, clothing, and shelter by any exertion of honest effort ; by an 
almost entire disappearance of that activity and energy which prevailed 
among our people when they were animated by hope, — by that faith in 
the future which has now, by aid of successive finance-ministers who 
have followed in the footsteps of Secretary McCulloch, given way to an 
almost universal feeling of despair; and by a total disappearance of 
that national self-respect which had existed when, setting at defiance 
the threats of foreign bankers, our people in the days of its most serious 
trouble gave to their government all the aid it needed, and thus estab- 
lished a monetary independence such as we never before had known, and 
whose destruction has, by Secretary McCulloch and his successors to the 
present hour, been since so sedulously sought.” 

The question I submit is, Do not our financial methods tend 
rather to repudiation than to resumption ? 


Wma. D. KELLEY. 





Opinion of David A, Wells. 


Can the obligations of the Resumption Act be constitutionally 
repealed or questioned ? 

The Resumption Act provides that, “on and after the 1st day of 
January, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem in coin 
the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding, on their 
presentation for redemption, at the office of the Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States, in the city of New York, in sums of not less 
than fifty dollars.” This is a plain and distinct obligation, which 
runs with every legal-tender note as a negotiable instrument, — 
the evidence of a liquidated sum, —and which cannot be violated 
without a plain and distinct violation of the 4th section of the 
14th article of the Federal Constitution, which declares that “the 
validity of the public debt of the United States authorized by law, 
shall never be questioned” ; nor can any member of Congress, it 
would seem, vote for the repeal of the Resumption Act without 
violating his oath to support the Constitution, and committing an 
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open act of repudiation, unless some other method of redemption 
or payment is previously adopted and willingly accepted by the 
holders of the legal tender. 

Furthermore, can the holders of legal tender — a recognized and 
liquidated debt — be constitutionally coerced to extend the time 
of their redemption beyond January, 1879, without payment of 
interest on such deferred payment ? Lord Mansfield, in one of the 
standard English cases (2 Burr, 1077, 1086), lays down what may 
be considered as a recognized legal axiom. “ Where money,” he 
says, “is made payable by an agreement between parties, and a 
time given for the payment of it, this is a contract to pay the 
money at the given time, and to pay interest from the given day, 
in case of a failure of payment at that day.” In the case of Thorn- 
dike v. United States (Mason, p. 1) the United States Circuit 
Court (Justice Story) held, that a Treasury (United States) note, 
payable in one year with interest, draws interest until paid by the 
government “in the same manner as a private contract.” And in 
the case of Erskine v. Van Arsdale (15 Wallace, p. 77) the 
United States Supreme Court (Chief Justice Chase) said, “the 
ground for the refusal to allow interest [on the part of the United 
States] is the presumption that the government is always will- 
ing and ready to pay its ordinary debts.” By all rules of law, 
business precedents, and precepts of morality, therefore, the Federal 
government, in case of unwillingness, inability, or failure to pay 
or discharge its obligations at an agreed time, is obligated and 
must be considered to have contracted to pay interest from the 
date of such failure or inability. The date of payment is obviously 
of the essence of the contract. The refusal to pay at maturity a 
six per cent promise, for a period of sixteen years, is equivalent to 
a repudiation of a sum equal to what was originally promised. 

Failure to pay is either temporary suspension or bankruptcy ; 
but in a case of temporary suspension, debts, by universal law and 
practice, draw interest from the date of nonpayment. Now, if 
from any cause the government shall be unable to meet its nego- 
tiable and adjusted obligations on the 1st of January, 1879, the 
obligation to pay interest from the date of failure would be in full 
force and effect (the same as in a private contract), and the 
validity of this obligation, according to the Federal Constitution, 
cannot be questioned. Clearly, therefore, there is no alternative 
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for the government, on the 1st of January, 1879, but to either 
redeem its notes, or pay an acceptable rate of interest upon them, 
or go into bankruptcy and unconstitutional repudiation. Fortu- 
nately for the country, the constitutional amendments forever pro- 
hibit repudiation ; and it is fortunate, likewise, that President 
Hayes, in his letter of acceptance as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, has clearly expressed his firm conviction that constitutional 
obligations and national honor require that all national obliga- 
tions, including legal-tender notes, must be paid according to 
existing law. He says: “J regard all the laws of the United States 
relating to the payment of the public indebtedness, the legal-tender 
notes included, as constituting a pledge and moral obligation of the 
government, which must in good faith be kept.” And no true Ameri- 
can, jealous of the honor of his country, a supporter of the Federal 
Constitution, and a believer in the sacredness of contracts, can, it 
would seem, do otherwise than demand that the Resumption Act 
be carried out, and support the President in case of the contin- 
gency of a veto of any congressional enactment looking to post- 
ponement or repeal of the promise of resumption. 

If from any cause the Treasury is unable to redeem legal ten- 
ders at the designated time, it is certainly competent for Congress, 
and also its duty, to order the notes presented for redemption to 
be stamped, and bear the current rate of interest from the day 
of demand. This is the legal, constitutional, and honest course, 
unless we propose to walk in the path of repudiation. Will it be 
pretended that the obligation to pay interest on an overdue 
negotiable legal-tender note of the government is any less binding 
than on an overdue negotiable bond? Will any one assume that 
government has the right to postpone the payment of an overdue 
bond without payment of interest on the same? There is an old 
maxim equally applicable to government as to individuals, “that 
there is no person so poor that he cannot give his note with 
interest for his debts.” 

The propriety of funding, prior to 1879, legal-tender notes in 
given or unlimited amounts has been suggested as an aid to re- 
sumption, and such a measure may be considered desirable. But 
it must be evident, if the analysis of the law and the co-relative 
provisions of the Constitution as above given be correct, that the 
government has already agreed in the Resumption Act to fund, or, 
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what is equivalent, to pay interest on any part of the legal-tender 
notes, which it may fail to redeem on presentation at the time and 
place specified. The Redemption Act is, therefore, equivalent to a 
funding act under certain circumstances. 

It is not probable, however, that a contingency of a default on 
the part of the government under the Redemption Act can occur. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has been given ample powers to 
“prepare” for resumption before the 1st of January, 1879, and 
to “ provide” for resumption after that date. He is authorized to 
sell bonds to any extent necessary to carry the act into effect, 
bearing 4, 44, or 5 per cent interest, at his discretion. Five per 
cent bonds are far above par now; and will undoubtedly com- 
mand par in gold on and after January, 1879, if the policy of the 
government is free from all taint of repudiation. Under such a 
condition of things there is no way to prevent redemption under 
existing laws except for Congress to propose or enact measures 
injurious to the credit of the government. For if an unexpected 
amount of legal-tender notes should be presented at a given day 
for redemption, beyond the amount of coin at the immediate 
command of the Treasury, the credit of the government being 
unimpaired, tlie sale of bonds would proceed; giving ample 
means, within a brief period, for a renewed redemption: and thus, 
after redemption once commences, it must go on, as it were, au- 
tomatically ; the legal-tender notes, by the circuitous action of 
the sale of the bonds for gold, and the exchange of legal-tender 
notes for gold, being practically convertible into a five per cent 
ten year gold bond, if the government cannot obtain gold at a less 
rate. 

The issue before Congress and the nation is, then, as follows : 
redemption under the present act, payment of interest from date 
of default, or repudiation to the extent of the interest refused ; 
and repudiation cannot be brought about without positive meas- 
ures on the part of Congress, which are sure to be alike condemned 
by the veto of the Executive and the judgment of the country. 

The apprehension of the country in respect to the effects of 
specie resumption suggests the story of the man who, walking 
one evening in a deserted mining region, fell into a pit. Grasp- 
ing, however, as he fell, a projecting root, he hung suspended in 
the dark over what he regarded as a terrible abyss, until his 
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strength failed him, when, saying his prayers, repenting of his 
sins, and commending his soul, he let go and fell—about six 
inches. His hair, nevertheless, is said to have turned white. If 
specie payments, by resolute, determined effort, were to be brought 
about to-morrow, everybody, the next day, would draw a long 
breath, and involuntarily exclaim, “Is that all?” And the day 
after they would begin to ask, “Wherein is the benefit?” The 
benefit would not be seen at once; national prosperity will not 
come back through resumption alone. But it would be as in the 
case of a workman who exchanges a bad tool for a good one. He 
would recognize the benefit of the exchange when he began to 
work, and found he could do more and better work, and with less 
effort, with the new tool than he could with the old. 


Davip A. WELLS. 





Opinion of Thomas Ewing. 


THE purpose of the Resumption Law is to destroy the greenback 
currency. It was hid by its author under the word “redeem.” 
The law was framed in a caucus secrecy as profound as if the act 
meditated were a crime instead of a great measure of public pol- 
icy. The part of a day permitted to the Senate for its considera- 
tion was spent in extorting from Mr. Sherman an indirect admis- 
sion that to “redeem” meant to pay and destroy. This interpre- 
tation is approved by the Treasury Department in destroying the 
fractional currency when redeemed,— the same language being 
used in providing for redemption of that currency as for redemp- 
tion of legal tenders. Secretary Bristow affirmed this construction 
in his report for 1875, saying that “tie faith of the government now 
stands pledged to the final redemption and removal from the cur- 
rency of the country of the legal-tender notes as fast as they shall be 
presented for redemption” ; and Secretary Morrill reaffirmed it in 
his report for 1876, saying that by the Resumption Law Congress 
“declared, in effect, a monetary system composed of coin and national 
bank notes redeemable in coin.” 

That the law will effect the early and complete destruction of 
the legal tenders is obvious. A very large accumulation of gold 
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in the Treasury is not necessary for the purpose. The amount of 
redemptions per day will no doubt be limited to one or two mil- 
lions, which could be furnished by a patriotic syndicate in ex- 
change for five per cent bonds. In fact, the New York gold ring 
alone could supply the most of the coin needed ; for it would flow 
through the Treasury and back to Wall Street without disturbing 
the gold market much more than the water drawn through a mill- 
race disturbs the general course and current of the stream. 

Sut will all the legal tenders be presented for redemption? The 
people, for whose use they were issued, do not want them re- 
deemed, but do want them preserved as the best paper currency 
they ever had or ever will have. Yet, after resumption day the 
Treasury will be the great sur- +r of gold to the banks, to all 
who must ship coin to meet “ —_gn debts or expenses, to importers, 
to the bulls and bears of the gold ring, to the curious and the cau- 
tious who want to hoard it. These large and incessant demands 
will send legal tenders to the Treasury for payment and cancella- 
tion as fast as the gold can be paid over its counters, until they 
all shall have been redeemed and destroyed. 

Our currency will thus be contracted over one half; for it is 
obvious that no other currency can take the place of the legal 
tenders. The banks cannot supply their place with new issues 
redeemable on demand in gold. They have already in effect 
declared their inability to maintain even the whole amount of 
their circulation existing when the Resumption Law passed, by 
a net surrender of thirty-seven millions of their currency up to 
August 1, 1877. Nor will gold go into general circulation to 
supply the place of paper money redeemed and cancelled, for 
the very demands which will cause it to be drawn from the Treas- 
ury will still exist to send part of it abroad and keep the rest at 
home withdrawn from general circulation. 

That resumption can be reached without further contraction is 
true; but it cannot be maintained without a rapid reduction of our 
effective circulation to one third or one fourth of its present volume. 
The reasons are obvious. We have not the coin indispensable to 
float a considerable volume of redeemable paper ; we cannot get it ; 
and we cannot keep it. We had two hundred and eighty-five mil- 
lions of coin in 1860; our mines have supplied probably seven 
hundred millions since, and yet we now have but one hundred and 
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fifty millions left. It has nearly all been shipped abroad to pay 
coin debts and expenditures. We owe abroad each year about 
one hundred and fifty millions for coin interest on national, State, 
city, railway, and other bonds; und we expend for foreign ship- 
ping and foreign travel about one hundred millions more. In pay- 
ing this annual interest and expense a favorable balance of trade 
sometimes helps us, though for the last seven years the balance 
has been against us, on an average, about thirty millions of dollars 
annually. This annual demand is paid in part by an average 
annual shipment of about fifty millions of coin and bullion, — 
more than the whole coinage product of our mines. The balance, 
amounting to from one hundred to two hundred millions a year, 
we pay by negotiating new loans abroad,— thus making wider and 
deeper the compulsive current which sweeps the precious metals 
from our shores. 

In this situation —- having not a third as much coin as any other 
great people; having three times as much paper currency as was 
ever yet maintained redeemable in coin by any country, however 
rich in the precious metals; owing and expending abroad vastly 
more than any other nation, and therefore utterly unable to keep 
coin if extracted from foreign markets — resumption can only be 
maintained, if at all, by an enormous contraction of our paper 
currency. 

The premium on gold is no criterion whatever of the amount of 
contraction necessary to maintain resumption, or of the conse- 
quent fall in values. Mr. Sherman says it is. So said Ricardo, 
the author of this British-borrowed scheme for starving the 
workers and fattening the drones. But though the premium on 
gold was but four per cent when the British Resumption Law was 
enacted, its execution compelled a contraction of the bank cur- 
rency of forty-five per cent, and a consequent shrinkage of all 
values on the island, whether of land, labor, or product, in the 
proportion of the contraction of the paper currency. Our Resump- 
tion Law has already caused a contraction by cancellation and by 
hoarding, and a consequent average fall of values, of full forty per 
cent. 

3efore this law was enacted, our business and values were 
adjusted to a volume of about $750,000,000 of currency. The 
amount was not excessive. It was but $17.50 per capita; while 
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France, the most prosperous nation on earth, has $45, England 
$34, and Germany $24. We need a larger volume than any of 
these nations, for they are mere patches on the earth’s surface, 
covered with cobwebs of railways, and their exchanges are rapidly 
transacted ; while we are spread over a vast continent, largely un- 
improved, and our exchanges are comparatively slow. 

The effect of the contraction necessarily involved in the execu- 
tion of this law will be to double and probably treble or quadruple 
all debts and taxes by shrinking in that proportion the value of 
everything with which money can be got to pay them. 

We are already the most heavily taxed people on earth. We 
pay for the support of general and local governments $ 750,000,000 
annually, or $ 17.50 per capita; while the British pay but $11.00, 
the French but $11.41, the Germans $9.34, and the Austrians 
$7.22. The reduction of values already accomplished by the mere 
threat of the law has almost doubled the tax burden, and the peo- 
ple are already sinking under the added load. In Chicago 200,000 
pieces of real property have been forfeited for taxes this year ; 
other debtor communities are suffering almost equally ; and relief, 
or repudiation is at hand. 

The fall of values consequent on this law has already nearly 
doubled all private debts, of which the aggregate is about 
$ 7,000,000,000, or three and a half times our national debt. The 
debtor class so-called are the chief workers of the land. This law 
robs them of their property, closes their mercantile and manu- 
facturing establishments, and sets adrift with them millions of 
laborers to sink into pauperism, vice, and despair. It is estimated 
by “ Harper’s Weekly” that already three millions of wage people, 
men, women, and children, are in enforced idleness. Their loss 
of daily pay at an average of seventy-five cents is two and one 
quarter millions of dollars a day, or $700,000,000 a year. This is 
exclusive of many millions of laborers who still have work on 
reduced time or lowered wages, and are hanging on the ragged 
edge of the chasm into which their fellows have already fallen. 

This law enacts a robbery of debtors, tax-payers, and laborers 
more gigantic than ever was perpetrated by a conquering on a con- 
quered people. It ought not to be, and cannot be, executed. If 
permitted to stand, it will bring on a general destruction of busi- 
ness, and more dire and widespread woe than the great Rebellion 
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itself inflicted ; and it will at last go down in a tempest which will 
shake our social fabric from turret to foundation-stone. Let it be 
forthwith repealed. Let us withdraw the threat of contraction 
and permit our industries to revive and prosper. Let us devise 
measures to bring home our foreign debt; issue legal tenders in 
place of bank-notes, and with the new issue buy up and destroy a 
part of our bonds; open our mints again to the free and unlimited 
coinage of the old silver dollar; bring all our money to one par 
by making it all equal legal tender except where otherwise pro- 
vided by contract; and when our paper, silver, and gold dollars 
are of equal value, we need not fret about resumption of specie 
payments. 
THomas EwIna. 


-~ 





Opinion of Joseph S. Ropes. 


THE real difficulty before us lies not in the resumption of specie 
payments, but in the re-establishment of the specie standard. The 
exchangeable value of money, like that of any other commodity, 
can only be permanently established by a long period of demand 
and supply, of production on the one hand and consumption or 
employment on the other. This is, of course, entirely distinct 
from what is ordinarily understood by the demand for money and 
its supply, which really means the demand for temporary loans of 
capital or of credit. When all commodities can be exchanged at 
will for gold and silver coin, or, which is the same thing, for paper 
promises which can be exchanged at will for gold and silver coin, 
an equilibrium is established among all commodities, the prices of 
most of which continue uniform and almost identical from year 
to year unless when affected by specific causes, such as the failure 
of crops and other influences too numerous to mention. 

Now for more than fifteen years no such state of things has 
existed, and, consequently, no equilibrium of exchangeable values 
has existed. It is true that gold and other commodities have 
been continually in the market, and have been indirectly ex- 
changed among themselves ; but the medium of exchange, instead 
of being coin possessing the elements of definite and stable value, 
has been a multitude of paper promises, definite indeed in form, 
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as they all promise to pay dollars, and are issued in the name of 
a nation abundantly able to make good its promise, but which 
have been allowed to remain unredeemed for so many years as 
to make their ultimate payment a matter of serious question, and 
even to give rise to disputes and elaborate arguments whether they 
ever would be or ought to be paid at all. 

During this prolonged period of uncertainty the wants of the 
community and the demands of civilization have had to be met, 
and, consequently, the various industries of the people, however 
depressed in some directions and unnaturally stimulated in others, 
have gone on, though in a way far from satisfactory and often 
ruinous in its result. Every commodity alternately raised and 
depressed in nominal value, every business pursuit alternately 
prosperous and disastrous in its character, every speculation both 
in its inflation and its collapse, has paid its heavy tribute to 
this vicious medium of exchange. And that it is not now doing 
as much mischief as ever is due not so much to the small cur- 
tailment of its volume as to the ruin which it has produced and 
the consequent inability or unwillingness of the public to be fur- 
ther deluded and impoverished by it. Assuming, as we may do, 
that all honest men who understand the situation earnestly desire 
the restoration of the specie standard of value, it becomes a most 
serious practical question. Can this object be effected, and if so, 
how can it be effected with safety to the community? To under- 
stand the danger involved we must remember that the habits of 
all communities are for the most part very uniform, and that their 
average supplies of commodities are but little in excess of their 
actual wants. A comparatively slight deficiency in the crops of 
bread-stuffs will cause a most disproportionate advance in their 
price. So a comparatively small curtailment of the quantity of 
money or of credit which answers the purpose of money may 
cause an almost incredible amount of suffering and even insol- 
vency. For every debtor who fails to pay his debts takes away 
from the power of others to pay theirs. It is most desirable and 
important, therefore, that the amount of money or credit circu- 
lating in any community should neither be suddenly enlarged nor 
suddenly diminished. In the one case the result is sure to be 
wild and crazy speculation, as we have seen to our cost at home, 
and as Germany has seen to her cost within a few years. In the 
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other case debtors are distressed, property is needlessly depre- 
ciated, and the wheels of industry are clogged. 

The amount of money circulated in any community is as rigidly 
determined by natural laws as the amount of corn or cotton or 
cattle or clothing or fuel. But when the place of this money is 
taken by irredeemable paper all natural laws disappear, and the 
problem both of quantity and of exchangeable value becomes a 
mere matter of conjecture depending on qualities too numerous and 
uncertain for circulation. We know, however, from statistics that 
before specie payments were suspended the banks of this country, 
with a practically unlimited power of issue, were able to maintain 
in circulation barely $ 200,000,000 of notes at par with gold, be- 
sides which there may possibly have circulated from $50,000,000 
to $75,000,000 of gold and silver coin, besides the aggregate re- 
serves of from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 held by the banks. 
The amount of bank deposits, which is usually about equal to the 
total amount of notes and coin in circulation, was at that time 
some $ 250,000,000. Since then our population has increased at 
the utmost by one half, and we may therefore assume that from 
$ 300,000,000 to $400,000,000 of notes or notes and coin will 
circulate on a specie basis. All beyond this is mere supposition, 
without the shadow of a rational argument to support it. 

It is often said, and with truth, that no one can tell how much 
paper currency can now be maintained in this country on a par 
with specie; but we may with equal truth assert that no prudent 
financier will undertake the responsibility of suddenly restoring 
the specie standard with $ 200,000,000 of circulating notes and 
nearly or quite as much of bank deposits equally redeemable in 
specie beyond the highest limit which the experience and analogy 
of the past warrants us in adopting for permanent circulation. 
Nothing is more flexible than money or credit when treated with 
‘aution and moderation; their volume may be enlarged or con- 
tracted with the utmost ease and safety, provided it be done so 
slowly as to give time for adjustment. But to assume that a huge 
pile of gold may be accumulated in the Treasury up to January 1, 
1879, and then let loose to be scrambled for by an army of holders 
of bank-notes, greenbacks, and bank deposits without danger of 
most disastrous consequences, is surely to exhibit a lamentable 
ignorance both of the principles and practice of sound finance. 
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It is indeed often argued, or rather asserted, that when gold can 
be had in exchange for paper it will not be wanted, and therefore 
will not be called for; and the fact that the premium on gold has 
already declined below three per cent is urged in proof of this. 
But any banker knows that a premium of even one per cent or 
less, unless it could be overcome, would be sufficient to empty the 
Bank of England, and we have yet to learn by actual experiment 
how much it will take to bring our specie and paper to an equilib- 
rium. The low rate of premium is no proof whatever that that 
equilibrium is nearly attained. Gold is now a mere commodity, 
and not in demand except in limited amounts for customs duties 
and occasional specific payments. The state of exchanges does 
not warrant its exportation to Europe, and like other surplus com- 
modities it must be sold cheap or held patiently till it is wanted ; 
but let France resume specie payments and go to war with Ger- 
many, or let England be entangled in a war, and how soon should 
we not see the premium on gold increased perhaps five or ten fold ? 
It cannot be too emphatically repeated that in this matter we can 
trust to nothing but actual experience. 

It remains only to indicate that we have in our hands a simple, 
easy, and most reliable method by which the conditions of the 
whole problem can be reduced to mathematical certainty. The 
one essential requisite of resumption is to reduce the volume of 
paper currency to a point at which it will stand on a par with 
specie, and to do this in a way so quiet and gradual as to produce 
no disturbance in the exchanges and financial transactions of the 
community. This can be done at once by authorizing the sale of 
four per cent bonds at par for greenbacks. This would be a par- 
tial fulfilment of the original promise made at the first issue of 
legal-tender notes and the violation of which is a standing dis- 
grace to our government. There would be no danger of the pro- 
cess going on too rapidly, for if money became scarce the holders 
of greenbacks would find more profitable employment for them 
than funding at four per cent. But in truth money cannot become 
permanently scarce if this course is pursued, for all men will 
understand that the reign of inflation is over, and will take care 
to graduate their enterprises by their legitimate resources. It 
would be easy, moreover, to limit the amount so funded in every 
month. 
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This of course means contraction ; yes, it does, — contraction of 
that which never ought to have been expanded, contraction of an 
instrument too weak to do its work, contraction of a promise too 
broad to be redeemed, of credit which has utterly discredited those 
who created it, of machinery powerless for good and potent for 
evil. Nothing but contraction will ever bring us to specie payments. 
We have our choice whether to contract gently and quietly from 
week to week and month to month until the parts of the financial 
machine slip almost imperceptibly into their place and the whole 
mechanism is again in order and at work, or we may stupidly pile 
up our bags of coin by scores of millions for fifteen months to 
come, only to see them disappear with the rush and destructive 
power of an avalanche or a mountain torrent. 


JosePH S. Ropes. 





Opinion of Secretary Sherman. 


The editor of the North American Review lays before me sev- 
eral papers, prepared by gentlemen of distinction, upon the general 
subject of Resumption, presenting opposite views, and asks me 
briefly to comment upon them. This I could hardly do in a short 
statement, nor is it necessary, perhaps, as the mistakes and ex- 
aggerations of extreme opinions are sufficiently illustrated and 
answered in the opposite views of the writers of these articles. 
Perhaps the editor will be satisfied, in his commendable search 
after truth through discussion, with a brief reply to some of the 
general positions taken by the two opposing sides on this question. 

Judge Kelley and General Ewing may fairly be said to repre- 
sent the inflation or extreme paper-money view. The substance 
of their papers is an eloquent but rather overdrawn picture of the 
financial distress through which we have recently passed ; but the 
great error into which they have fallen, and into which it is 
strange that men so acute of intellect as they are should fall, is to 
attribute this financial distress to the Resumption Act, instead of 
to its real and only cause, the unparalleled inflation of paper 
money and credits during and since the war. The losses by the 
Chicago fire of 1872, the still greater trouble that culminated in 
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the panic of 1873, all the losses, failures, distress, and embarrass- 
ment, the reckless and foolish accumulation of municipal debts, 
credits, devices, and frauds, the natural effect of inflated and 
depreciated paper money, — all these they absurdly charge to an 
act of Congress that was not passed until January, 1875. Only 
one provision of this act—that to substitute silver money for 
fractional currency — had been partially put in force previous to 
March last. No other important step under the law had then 
been taken, and since then in its practical results it has been one 
of the chief causes of our present improved and improving finan- 
cial condition. It is strange that in the writings and speeches of 
these gentlemen they overlooked the fact that the panic of 1873, 
and all the wild and visionary schemes that preceded it, together 
with all the train of events that led to every failure that has 
occurred since, had been fully consummated before the Resumption 
Act was passed, and that the Resumption Act was the remedy pro- 
vided by Congress to check and cure these evils, and is now in full 
tide of successful execution. Their eloquence is wasted, except to 
show that depreciated and inflated paper money has produced in 
our country, as it has produced in other countries, the same result 
of stagnation, distress, bankruptcy, and ruin; that war, which 
makes necessary a depreciated and inflated paper money, is the 
primal cause of these troubles ; that it was so after the war of the 
‘evolution, after the great wars in Europe, and would have been 
even worse in our own country but for its wonderful vitality and 
resources. If at the close of the war we had promptly taken steps 
towards specie payments, much of the evil would have been 
avoided, and the municipal and private debts which now burden 
our people would never have been contracted. The postponement 
of resumption was a great error, but was partly excused by the 
destruction of values caused by the war and by the exaggerated 
fears in the popular mind of contracting the currency to a peace 
standard. 

My only reply to these gentlemen would be that the distresses 
they complain of were the direct, certain, and unavoidable result 
of the very policy of inflation which they favor, and that it would 
be just as idle now to keep up this inflation with the hope of 
prosperity as it would be to advise a drunkard to keep on drinking 
in the hope of reform. 
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To attribute failures and distress to the Resumption Act instead 
of to depreciated paper money is but a repetition of the complaint 
of the wolf against the lamb for roiling the water. It is like 
swearing at the doctor for causing pains in administering remedies 
for a raging fever. The homceopathic doses administered under 
the Resumption Act prior to March, 1877, had one virtue, if no 
other; they could do no possible harm, if they did not do any 
good. Since the Ist of March the steps taken for resumption have 
been so rapid and marked as to produce important direct results, 
but they have been constantly accompanied with advancing pros- 
perity, increasing trade, and have given us the first broad glim- 
mering of returning light after a period of distress and trouble. 

The Resumption Act was intended by Congress as a remedy for 
the evils under which we were then suffering. It was passed seven- 
teen months after the panic of 1873, and when we were in the 
midst of all the evils of inflation. The experiment of further infla- 
tion to cure inflation was fairly, though illegally, tried by throwing 
into the maelstrom $ 26,000,000 of United States notes that had 
been retired and cancelled. Every device for relief, as well for re- 
sumption as for expansion, had been fruitlessly discussed in Con- 
gress without agreement. The subject in every phase had been 
considered by the people during all that time. In the fall of 1874 
public sentiment had crystallized in favor of some step towards the 
resumption of the specie standard. This led to the passage of the 

tesumption Act. This act was simply a declaration that we would 
restore the value of our paper dollar to the specie standard by the 
Ist of January, 1879. The mode and means by which this was to 
be done were not pointed out as they ought to have been, but the 
details were left to the Secretary of the Treasury, and the powers 
conferred were ample and definite. This remedy was the natural 
one, the one that all nations have prescribed, the one that our fathers 
followed after the Revolution, which England and France have more 
than once followed, and which every nation must follow that is 
driven for the time from the specie standard. No human device 
has ever sufficed to relieve a nation that adopts irredeemable paper 
money from the necessity of returning to the only natural standards 
of value,— gold and silver. This act was passed as the result of 





wide differences of opinion that could not be reconciled, and did 
not contemplate sudden changes or movements. 
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Four years were allowed to prepare and to provide for resump- 
tion. Thus far, prior to March last $28,743,318 silver was substi- 
tuted for $17,074,317 fractional currency retired ; no gold was ac- 
cumulated, and greenbacks were retired only to the extent of eighty 
per cent, as national bank-notes were issued. This plan of re- 
sumption is confessedly not a perfect plan, and almost every one 
has desired to make amendments to it, but it is the only one that 
Congress would grant, and it is now demonstrated that under the 
provisions of that act the specie standard can be reached by the 1st 
of January, 1879. I repeat what I have said elsewhere, that re- 
sumption can be, ought to be, and will be secured if this law is not 
repealed by Congress. 

And here I should refer to the papers submitted by Mr. McCul- 
loch and Mr. Ropes, all very well stated, all very well written ; and 
with many of their ideas I heartily agree. But what is the use of 
talking about other plans of resumption? The idea suggested by 
these gentlemen was advocated in Congress for years. A simple 
funding act was proposed by the Committee on Finance in 1866, 
and was pressed year in and year out. In the original draft of the 
funding act, now a law, United States notes were convertible at the 
will of the holder into four per cent bonds precisely such as we are 
now selling at par in coin. With this feature the bill passed the 
Senate, but the House refused to pass it. No proposition has been 
more frequently urged and acted upon adversely by Congress than 
that now advocated by Messrs. McCulloch and Ropes. What is the 
use of wasting ammunition on this? What is the use of delaying 
resumption until Congress will pass such an act? If Congress 
would pass such an act it would greatly aid and expedite resump- 
tion, and I cordially join with these gentlemen in the hope that 
such a bill will pass, and advise them, if they think they can pro- 
mote it, to get into Congress as soon as possible to help. I have 
tried the experiment with much labor and no success: What, then, 
is the use of distracting attention by new plans of resumption? I 
receive on an average about one a week, some of which are wild, 
and some of which contain very good ideas. I could furnish from 
the files of the Finance Committee as many plans of resumption as 
there are cities in the United States. But it is manifest to practical 
men that no legislation can be obtained from Congress except some 
simple measure that will aid the execution of the present law, the 
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danger being rather that the opponents of resumption will be strong 
enough to arrest the movements already made in that direction. 

Now, dismissing for the moment the extremes of opinion on 
resumption, the practical question is, What ought to be done now ? 
Shall we abandon the progress already made towards a specie 
standard, and commence again the wild round of experiments on 
interconvertible bonds and paper money, without promise or hope 
of redemption? Shall we repeat again any or all of the financial 
fallacies which have marked the history of mankind, or shall we 
go steadily forward until we can base all our transactions upon 
that money which by the experience of mankind is proved to be 
the best possible standard of the value of all labor and produc- 
tions ? 

Mr. McCulloch says truly, that if any party should undertake, 
in the face of the present movement towards resumption, now 
assured of success, to reverse that policy, it would do not only a 
wrong thing, but a very foolish thing. But is it not equally foolish 
for the friends of resumption to now dispute longer as to the best 
plan of resumption? If all the people were agreed as to the 
policy of resumption, we should have strength enough to divide as 
to the means, but when we have barely a majority in favor of 
resumption at all, is it not better to cling to the plan now in pro- 
cess of execution ? 

Many new questions are thrust into this controversy that ought 
not to embarrass resumption. Thus, General Ewing insists that 
resumption means the entire extinction of the greenback circula- 
tion. No doubt many persons are in favor of withdrawing these 
notes or repealing their legal-tender quality, but this is a question 
properly for the future, my own conviction being that, under exist- 
ing law, after they are reduced to $ 300,000,000 and have been 
redeemed, they may be reissued, and that the national bank cur- 
rency should be used simply to meet the ebb and flow indispen- 
sable to every good currency. But this may be determined by 
Congress either way without affecting the virtue of the law. 

So the silver question, entirely within the power of Congress, 
may be made a most essential aid to resumption if confined either 
in the amount or mode of issue or in its legal-tender quality. If 
issued without limit upon the demand of a depositor of silver bul- 
lion, it is the substitution of a single silver standard instead of the 
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gold standard. Whatever decision Congress may arrive at on this 
question, the;Resumption Law must stand, to prevent our paper 
money from falling below ‘the specie standard fixed by Congress. 
At present paper money is worth more than silver, because the 
market value of silver bullion is greatly depreciated. The expec- 
tation of the redemption of our paper money in gold, with our 
demonstrated ability to do so, has brought it nearly to the standard 
of gold. If silver alone should be adopted as the standard, the 
paper will fall even below that standard, unless resumption in 
silver is provided for by law. 

The existence and power of the national banks depend entirely 
upon the will of Congress. Banking is now free, and this provision 
of law is a happy and wise expedient to prevent any sudden con- 
traction of the currency, or, as now, to meet an unusual demand 
for currency. The Comptroller of Curreney is prepared to issue 
promptly any amount of bank-notes that will be required. The 
provision for the redemption and retirement of this currency is 
now in successful operation, and may be continued in specie-paying 
times as now, but Congress has power to further limit or restrain 
this issue, or to make any further provisions necessary to secure 
the prompt redemption of bank-notes. 

These are all questions apart from the Resumption Act, which 
is intended to secure the free conversion of United States notes 
into coin, such as is now provided, or may hereafter be provided, 
by Congress. 

There is only one other point as to the Resumption Act that it 
is necessary to mention, and that is the ability under it to secure 
resumption. This, I submit, has been demonstrated. The accu- 
mulation of coin and the gradual retirement of United States notes 
will unquestionably, if continued, produce specie payments before 
the time fixed by law. The rapid changes that have already been 
made in the value of United States notes by the policy adopted 
for the last six months have been marked and decisive, and this 
has been accompanied and followed by a great improvement in 
all branches of industry, and has been favored, no doubt, by 
Providence in the gift of a large crop, for which there is a ready 
demand. 

The brightest lining of the dark cloud depicted by some of the 
writers of these papers is to be seen in the steady pursuit of this 
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policy of resumption. If the friends of resumption will only be 
content with the plan of resumption that is now upon the statute- 
book, securing only such additional legislation in aid of resumption 
as Congress, in its wisdom, may see proper to grant, there need be 
no fear of the result. 

We need not raise the question presented by Mr. Wells, nor do 
I see that it would be effective, for, if a law is passed repealing or _ 
modifying the Resumption Act, there is no authority in our 
government that can restrain its execution. Nor is it to be pre- 
sumed that Congress will do anything to impair the public faith 
pledged to any portion of its creditors. Popular commotion always 
stops short of this. There is no tradition of the national govern- 
ment more sacred than that which holds it to a rigid, faithful 
observance of the public faith. It is by this alone we are enabled 
to sell our bonds bearing four per cent interest at par in coin. 
The confidence thus inspired and thus evidenced is the best 
property of the nation, worth more in times of adversity than 
all the gold and silver that can be accumulated. 


JOHN SHERMAN. 

















Cavelier de la Salle. 


Art. Il. —CAVELIER DE LA SALLE.* 


THE name of Cavelier de la Salle may fairly represent the type 
of the bold and undespairing explorer. It may not be flattering 
to national complacency that the most conspicuous actor in the 
discovery of the interior of our continent spoke another tongue 
than our own, and belonged to a race which, if it has largely 
mingled its blood with that of the Anglo-Saxon, did so by the 
force of conquest. La Salle sprang from those northern hordes of 
pirates, the apparition of whose ubiquitous galleys in the port of 
Marseilles threw a shadow of gloom over the last days of Char- 
lemagne ; whose beleaguering hosts filled Paris with terror; who 
seized one of the fairest provinces of France, mastered Sicily and 
Southern Italy, conquered England, and after carrying terror 
through all the coasts of Europe, grew with marvellous facility 
from barbarian hordes to leaders of medieval civilization. He 
was a Norman, and a worthy offspring of that valiant and power- 
ful race. 

The qualities which formed the basis of his character have long 
been familiar; but until lately we have had no means of intimately 
knowing the man, and have not even suspected the susceptibilities 
which formed a strange contrast to the bold energies and unde- 
spairing constancy that are patent in his life. His enemies add 
their touches to the picture, and tax him with coldness, sternness, 
an unapproachable reserve, and finally with madness; but they 
never impugn his integrity, or deny that, tried by the ordinary 
standards of Christian morals, his life was a well-governed one. 
In all this we have only the outlines, truly or falsely drawn, of a 
strong individuality. The shade and color are wanting. 

It has been known for some years that original letters of La 
Salle, written from the depths of the wilderness to his associates 
and allies in France, are still in existence, buried somewhere among 
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the accumulation of documents in the archives of France. The 
contents of these letters were in good measure known through 
a long narrative compiled from them by one of the writer's friends, 
to serve as a report of his proceedings to the government, and this 
narrative has been used as one of the authorities for a recent 
American account of La Salle and his discoveries. La Salle’s 
friend, however, in making up this report, took excellent care to 
put nothing into it which could compromise him. All personali- 
ties are suppressed. Long passages of the letters are given word 
for word, but when the writer, in the bitterness of his heart, speaks 
of himself and his woes, and by those touches of nature that 
make the whole world kin, reveals the suffering humanity that lay 
under the imperturbable surface of his nature, the compiler applies 
the shears without mercy. He was right. The letters were not 
meant for the eyes of a colonial minister and his secretaries. 

Four years ago, at the instance of several literary men of the 
East and West, Congress voted an appropriation for publishing a 
collection of documents made by M. Pierre Margry, custodian of 
the archives of the department of the Marine and Colonies, at 
Paris. M. Margry had held for almost thirty years an official 
position in the vast depository of manuscripts of which he has 
now the chief control; and during all those years he has devoted 
such time as his duties allowed him, and such as he could rob from 
hours of sleep, to researches into the explorations, discoveries, and 
other enterprises beyond sea made by Frenchmen in both hemi- 
spheres. La Salle was from the first his favorite study, and he has 
accumulated concerning him and his fellow-explorers an immense 
mass of papers, the result of a lifetime of research, not only in 
the archives now under his charge, but in many other collections, 
public and private, in Paris and in the Provinces. These are in 
course of publication in pursuance of the vote of Congress. Two 
large volumes are already printed, and three more remain to com- 
plete the-series. The first three will relate to La Salle, and the 
rest to Iberville, La Vérandrye, and other noted figures in early 
Western history. The whole work is to consist solely of original 
papers, which, so far as now printed, are admirably arranged, and 
form a documentary history of the explorer down to his fatal 
landing in Texas. If the rest of the work answers to the begin- 
ning, this publication will stand as one of the most important con- 
tributions ever made to the history of the West. 
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What concerns us here are the two volumes already in print. 
Nearly all the documents in the first of these have been used as 
material for the history of La Salle in the book to which we have 
before alluded, the “ Discovery of the Great West,” and this is also 
the case with a great part of those in the second volume ; but the 
remainder, including the letters of La Salle, have never been used 
by any historical writer. We propose to give here some glimpses 
of the letters and of their author, as he appears painted, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by his own hand. 

This correspondence is addressed to persons interested, in one 
way or another, in La Salle’s enterprises, and is in fact his account 
of what he was doing, rendered to associates who in some cases 
were personal friends. Most of the letters were written by the 
camp-fire, among Indians and bushrangers. They are what might 
be expected under the circumstances, hasty, rather crude in style, 
and not very consecutive; but bearing everywhere the stamp of 
the man and of his surroundings. The beginning of the first letter 
is lost, but, fragment as it is, it covers sixty pages. “I have writ- 
ten it,” says La Salle, “at twenty different times and at twenty dif- 
ferent places, and am more than a hundred and fifty leagues 
from where I began it. I close it now more from want of paper 
than of matter, for I have still a hundred things to tell you, but I 
must send off this canoe if I want my letter to reach you. It 
will not be easy for it to reach Quebec before the vessels sail, hav- 
ing more than three hundred leagues to make within a month.” 
The canoe, in fact, seems not.to have arrived in time, for the letter 
was more than a year in reaching France. Others were two years 
on the way, while some were lost altogether, by accident or design. 

La Salle had embarked on an enterprise that raised all Canada 
against him, except a few individuals, fortunately including the 
governor, whom he had succeeded in enlisting on his side, and who 
had interests in common with him. His plans involved a virtual 
monopoly of the valley of the Mississippi, which he meant to 
occupy by fortified posts, and commercial and industrial colonies ; 
and to that end the king had given him the exclusive privileges 
without which he could not have gained the needful co-operation. 
Money he must have, and in abundance; and he could have it 
only by the possession of a monopoly of which the real or appar- 
ent value would tempt capital. This advantage cost him a heavy 
VOL. CXXV. — NO, 259. 28 : 
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price, for it drew upon him the hatred of the Canadian merchants. 
The Jesuits were no less hostile to him. They aimed at making 
the valley of the Mississippi the seat of a vast mission, the coun- 
terpart of their mission of Paraguay. The Indians were to be 
gathered into “reductions” under the government of the fathers. It 
was a scheme of ecclesiastical settlement and trade opposed to the 
secular settlement and trade of La Salle. The two plans were in- 
consistent each with the other, and the brotherhood of Loyola did 
their best to thwart their rival. From these two causes rose most 
of the difficulties which made the life of La Salle one long battle 
with adversity. 

Other difficulties rose out of himself. He was not at heart a 
merchant. His ambition was of another stamp, and if he was 
deeply involved in enterprises of trade it was mainly because with- 
out them he could not accomplish his cherished purposes. Wealth 
alone had not power to content him. He aimed at achievement 
and thirsted after greatness. The Fleur-de-lis flourishing in the 
wilderness was to tell his name to posterity; but the means by 
which he must pursue his objects were not very congenial to him, 
nor was he well suited to them. Considered only as a merchant, 
he dared too much and did not always dare with judgment. His 
heroic nature had other failings for which he was nowise answer- 
able, but which deplorably lessened his chances of success. These 
will appear in the sequel. 

When he wrote the letter of which we have given a short ex- 
tract, he had finished the first stage of his great enterprise and 
reached a disastrous failure, due far more to his ill-wishers and his 
ill-fortune than to any fault of his own. He had obtained his 
patent from the king, raised money, hired men, established a post 
at Niagara, launched a vessel called the Griffin on Lake Erie, 
reached the portage of Chicago, descended the Illinois, built Fort 
Crévecceur near the site of Peoria, and placed another vessel on 
the stocks in which to sail down to the unknown mouth of the 
Mississippi, and open a route for trade through the Gulf of Mexico. 
It was his purpose to plant a colony on the fertile plains of the 
Illinois, and connect it with the rest of the world by this new 
communication, of the practicability of which he had convinced 
himself by previous explorations. Here was an undeveloped 
world, teeming with latent wealth, and the home, it might be, 
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of future millions of Frenchmen. He, La Salle, would give it to 
civilization and to France. 

Success hung for the present on one point, the safety of his 
vessel, the Griffin, which he had sent back to Niagara with a load 
of furs to satisfy his creditors and his partners, and which was to 
have returned immediately to Chicago with supplies that were 
absolutely necessary to him. Her time had long since passed, and 
she had not come. He waited till the last hope of her safety was 
almost dead; his men were deserting him, and if the enterprise 
was to continue there remained but one resource. This was to 
leave Fort Crévecceur in charge of his lieutenant, Tonty, make his 
way on foot through a thousand miles of wilderness to his depot 
of Fort Frontenac, and return to the Illinois with the needed 
succors. “Therefore,” he writes to his correspondent, “though 
the approach of spring and the thaws greatly increased the diffi- 
culty of the way, which was interrupted by rivers and marshes, to 
say nothing of the length of the journey, and the danger of meeting 
Indians of four or five nations through whose country we must 
pass, and also an army of Iroquois, who we knew were coming by 
the route we must take, and who, meeting us at night, would not 
fail to attack us; of suffering continual hunger; sleeping on the 
ground often without food; marching by day and keeping watch 
by night; carrying a load of baggage, such as blankets, clothing, 
kettle, axe, gun, lead, powder, and skins to make moccasons} 
sometimes pushing through thickets, sometimes climbing over 
rocks covered with ice and snow, sometimes marching whole days 
through swamps where the water was waist-deep and even more, 
at a season when the snow was not entirely melted,— all this did 
not prevent me from resolving to go afoot to Fort Frontenac, to 
learn news of my vessel and bring back the supplies we wanted.” 
There is nothing, perhaps, in any of his letters so much like self- 
praise as this. He wrote it when the experience of that astonish- 
ing journey was fresh on his mind and on his frame. “It was the 
most arduous march ever made by Frenchmen in America,” says 
the compiler of the official report. When, after sixty-five days of 
toil and misery, La Salle and the three men with him reached 
Niagara, all but he were overcome by exhaustion and disease. The 
following, from his own pen, will serve as an example of the ordeal 
they had passed : — 
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“ At noon on the 25th [March] we resumed our walk through 
the woods, which were so matted with thorns and brambles that 
in two days and a half our clothes were torn to tatters and our 
faces so scratched and bloody that we hardly knew each other. 
On the 28th the woods were more open, and we began to fare 
better, meeting a good quantity of game, such as deer, bears, and 
turkeys, which we had not found before, so that we had often trav- 
elled from morning till »ight without breakfast.” They were now 
crossing the southern part of Michigan. Indians were following 
them, and, to throw them off the track, they set fire to the dry 
grass of the meadows through which they passed to obliterate the 
marks of their trail. “We did this every night, which answered 
very well as long as we found open fields; but on the 30th we got 
into great marshes flooded by the thaws, and were forced to wade 
through them in mud and water, so that our tracks were seen by a 
band of Maskontins who were out after Iroquois. They followed 
us through the marshes during the three days we were crossing 
them, but we made no fire at night, merely taking off our soaked 
clothes, and wrapping ourselves in our blankets on some dry knoll, 
where we slept. But, as there was an uncommonly sharp frost on 
the night of the 2d of April, and as our clothes, which were 
completely saturated, were stiff as sticks in the morning, we could 
not put them on without making a fire to thaw them. This be- 
trayed us to the Indians, who were encamped across the marsh. 
They ran towards us with loud cries, but were stopped half-way 
by a watercourse, which they could not get over, as the ice was not 
strong enough. We went towards them within gunshot, and, 
whether our firearms frightened them, of whether they thought 
there were more of us than there really were, or whether, in fact, 
they meant us no harm, they called out in the Illinois language 
that they had taken us for Iroquois, but now saw that we were 
brothers ; whereupon they went off as they came, and we kept on 
our way till the 4th, when two of my men fell sick and could 
not travel.” They were now on the banks of the river Huron, and 
a canoe was made for the invalids. 

This is but one among a hundred examples of the energy of a 
man who, a recluse in early life, and nurtured among books, stood 
amid a hardy generation without an equal in moral and physical 
endurance. His mettle was tried to the utmost. A dismal greet- 
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ing awaited him at the end of his journey. His vessel, the Griffin, 
was lost with all her freight, and news of disaster after disaster fell 
upon him like an avalanche. His agents had plundered him, his 
creditors had seized his property, a band of laborers on the way to 
join him had been persuaded to desert, some of his canoes, richly 
laden with furs, had been lost in the rapids of the St. Lawrence, and 

‘a ship from France, freighted with his goods to the value of twenty- 
two thousand livres, had been totally wrecked. Yet every difficulty 
had given way before him; he had succeeded in collecting men, 
canoes, and supplies, and was on the point of hastening back as he 
had come, for the relief of Tonty and the men left with him on the 
Illinois, when two Canadians, despatched by that officer, brought 
him tidings worse than all the rest. Tonty wrote that nearly all 
his men had deserted, after destroying Fort Crévecceur, plundering 
the magazine, and throwing into the river all the arms, goods, and 
stores that they could not carry off. 

La Salle lost no time in lamentation. He presently learned that 
the deserters had passed Niagara, and were on the way to Fort 
Frontenac, where he then was, intending to kill him wherever they 
might find him, as the surest way to escape punishment. He did 
not wait their approach, but went to meet them with such men as 
he had, discovered them on Lake Ontario, and captured all but two, 
who made fight and were shot by his followers. He next bent all 
his thoughts to succoring Tonty and the three or four faithful men 
who remained with him at the Illinois. A deep anxiety possessed 
him. For some time past a rumor had been abroad that the Iro- 
quois, encouraged, as he believed by his enemies, were preparing a 
grand inroad into the valley of the Illinois which threatened to in- 
volve in a common destruction the tribes of that quarter and the 
incipient colony of La Salle. The dariger was but too real. He was 
but half-way to his destination when a host of Iroquois warriors 
fell upon Tonty and his Indian allies, and filled the valley of the 
Illinois with carnage and devastation. When, after a long and 
weary journey, La Salle with his followers reached the great town 
of the Illinois, where he hoped to find his lieutenant, he saw a 
ghastly scene. “On the 1st of December,” he says, “we arrived 
near evening at the town, and found nothing but ashes and the relics 
of Iroquois fury. Everything was destroyed, and nothing remained 

but the stumps of burnt lodge-poles, which showed what had been 
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the extent of the village, and on most of which were stuck dead 
men’s heads, half eaten by the crows. The fields were strewn with 
carcasses, gnawed by wolves. The scaffolds on which the dead had 
been placed in the cemetery were all torn down, and such of the 
bodies as had been buried were dug up and scattered over the ground. 
The wolves were tearing them before our eyes with strange howl- 
ings.” La Salle and his men sought till night for traces of Tonty 
and the Frenchmen who had remained with him, but the search was 
fruitless, and darkness soon forced them to abandon it. They en- 
camped on the spot. “I passed the night full of trouble, which 
you can imagine better than I can write it. I could not sleep, but 
tried in vain to make up my mind as to what I ought todo. In 
my ignorance of the fate of those for whom I was searching, and 
my anxiety as to what would become of those who were to follow 
me, if they came to the town and did not find me, I was met on all 
sides by difficulties and saw disastrous consequences from whatever 
course I might choose. At last I resolved to push forward, leaving 
some of my people with the goods, which it was not only useless 
but dangerous to carry with me.” Accordingly, with four men, he 
followed the Illinois to its mouth, finding the most frightful traces 
of the ferocious conquerors, but none whatever of Tonty. It was 
not till long after that he learned that he had escaped the carnage. 

His enterprise was ruined a second time ; but not a thought of 
despair seems to have crossed his mind. He set himself again to 
his task, again overcame a thousand obstacles, and made at last one 
long step towards success by exploring the Mississippi to its mouth, 
and proving to others, what he himself had long believed, that it 
was navigable to the sea. Such was the indomitable nature of this 
man, whom no peril could deter and no failure discourage. So he 
remained to the end, battling against destiny with the same unflinch- 
ing mettle. Fate hounded him to death, but could not shake his 
courage. A few passages from his letters will enable us to know 
him better in some respects than most of those to whom his features 
and his voice were familiar. 

A. correspondent had pressed him for the expected dividends. 
“You repeat continually,” he answers, “that you will not be satis- 
fied unless I make you large returns of profit. Though I have rea- 
son to thank you for what you have done for this enterprise, it 
seems to me that I have done still more, since I have put every- 
thing at stake, and it would be hard to reproach me either with fool- 
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ish outlays or with that pretended ostentation which is laid to my 
charge. Let my accusers explain themselves. Since I have been 
in this country, I have had neither servants, nor clothes, nor fare 
that did not savor more of meanness than of ostentation, and if 
there is anything with which either you or the court are disposed 
to find the least fault, I will give it up at once; for the life I am 
leading has no other attraction for me than that of honor, of which 
I think that enterprises of this sort are worthy in proportion to their 
danger and difficulty.” 

He goes on to answer the aspersions cast against him both in 

, Canada and in France. “Above all, if you want me to continue 

this undertaking, do not compel me to answer all the questions and 
all the fancies of priests and Jesuits. They have more leisure than 
I, and I am not subtile enough to anticipate all their windy stories. 
I could easily give you the information you ask, but I have a right 
to expect that you will not believe all you hear, and will not re- 
quire me to prove to you that I am not a lunatic. That is the first 
point to which you should have given attention before entering into 
business relations with me, and, in our long acquaintance, either 

j you must have found me out, or else I must have had long inter- 

vals of sanity.” 

He begs his correspondent to send out an agent of his own. 
“Tt is not necessary that he should be very accomplished, but he 
must be faithful and indefatigable, and love neither gambling, 
women, nor good cheer, for he will find none of these with me. 
Trusting to what he will write, you will then take no further 
notice of what the priests and Jesuits tell you.” And as a further 
inducement to send out the agent, La Salle makes the curious 
statement that he himself “has neither the habit nor the inclina- 
tion to keep books, nor anybody with him who knows how,” a 
strange admission for a man burdened with a vast pecuniary 
responsibility. 

. His correspondent had been alarmed lest other interests should 
distract him from the work in hand. “I am told that you are 
uneasy about the marriage which it was pretended that I had 
made. I had not even thought of marrying at the time, and I 
will not make any engagement of the sort till after I have given 
you reason to be satisfied with me. It is a little strange that I 
must render account of a matter which is free to all the world.” 

After his discovery of the mouth of the Mississippi, he returned 
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to Canada, to” find himself the object of renewed accusations and 
intrigues. At this time he wrote from Fort Frontenac a letter to 
an associate in France, explaining the motives of his conduct and 
defending himself against the charges of his enemies; and it is 
here that he reveals the secrets of a nature prone above that of 
most men to veil itself in proud reserve. Answering a charge of 
coldness and severity towards his followers, he says : — 
‘ 

“ The facility which I am said to want is out of place with this sort 
of men, who, in the main, are libertines, like most people in this country, 
with whom indulgence means the toleration of blasphemy, dissoluteness, 
and a license incompatible with any sort of order, without which success 
is impossible. I never maltreated a single one of them, except for 
blasphemies and the like crimes which, when committed openly, I 
cannot tolerate ; first, because this compliance would give reason for 
much more just complaints against me; secondly, if | allowed such 
disorders to become habitual, I should find it hard to hold them 
to their obedience in what concerns the execution of my work ; 
thirdly, the impurities too common with this rabble are the source of 
theft and utter neglect of duty ; and, finally, I am a Christian, and do 
not want to bear the burden of their crimes. The twenty-two men who 
deserted and stole my goods by the instigation of persons who make 
excuses for them as a cover for their own fault are not to be believed 
on their word, being thieves and deserters. Martin Chartier, who was 
one of those who set on the rest to what they did, was never in my 
company, and the others concocted their plot before seeing me, and were 
but fifteen days with me before their desertion. Those who stood by me 
are the first | had in my service, and for six years they have never left 
me. 

“I do not know what you mean by having popular manners. There 
is nothing different from the rest in my food, clothing, or lodging. All 
that is the same for me as for my people. How can it be that I do not 
talk with them? I have nobody else to talk to. M. de la Forest has 
often found fault with me because I stopped to talk with them too often. 
You do not know the sort of men one must employ here when you ex- 
hort me to make merry with them. Of that they are not capable, for 
they are only pleased when one gives free rein to their drunkenness and 
their filth. Bad advice, impunity, and the gains which the cowreurs de 
bois can make without being constrained to obey anybody, are influences 
capable of debauching libertines with little sense of honor or duty, and 
I flatter myself that, among so much intrigue and treachery, other men 
would have found it hard to retain so many of them as | have done, 
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Everybody tries to make them desert. The humblest man on earth 
would have justice against a servant who had robbed him of five sous, 
while my followers receive assurances of impunity from our Intendant, 
who forgets that he ought to be their judge, and encourages them to do 
worse than ever. 

“ As for what you write me, that even my friends say I am not a man 
of popular manners, I do not know what friends they are. I know of 
no such in this country. To all appearance they are enemies more 
subtle and secret than the rest. I except nobody, because I know that 
those who apparently give me support do not do so out of friendship, 
but because they are in some sort bound in honor, and that in their 
hearts they think | have treated them ill. M. Plet can tell you what he 
himself has heard about it, and the reasons they give. I have seen it 
for a long time, and the secret stabs they give me show it very plainly. 
After that, it is not surprising that I open my heart to no oné and dis- 
trust everybody. 

“As for what you say of my deportment, I acknowledge it myself. 
But, naturam expellas, and if I fail in not being demonstrative and 
cordial towards those in whose company I am, it is solely through a 
timidity that is natural to me, and that has caused me to quit various 
employments where, except for this, I might have succeeded. Judging 
myself unfit for them because of this defect, I have chosen a life some- 
what congenial to my solitary disposition, which nevertheless does not 
make me harsh towards my people, though, joined to my life among 
savages, it makes me perhaps less polished and complaisant than the air 
of Paris demands. I well believe that there is self-love in this, and 
that, knowing how little I have the habits of polite life, the dread of 
making mistakes gives me more reserve than at all suits my inclination. 
So I do not often expose myself to conversation with those in whose 
company I have reason to fear mistakes which it is hard for me to avoid. 
Abbé Renaudot knows with what repugnance I had the honor to appear 
before Monseigneur le Prince de Conty, and sometimes it took me a 
week to make up my mind to go to the audience. It is a failing of 
which I shall never rid myself as long as I live, often as I am on ill 
terms with myself, and often as I am angry with myself for it.” 


When La Salle made this confession, it was wrung from him by 
the pressure of new and heavy calamity. He had just returned, 
with shattered health, from the discovery that has given him a 
name in history, to find his patron, Count Frontenac, replaced by a 
hostile successor, his allies cast down, and his enemies triumphant. 
All the official power of Canada was thrown into the scale against 
him. 
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He might have carried his confession further. It is clear enough 
that to the painful shyness of which he accuses himself was added 
that unresponding temperament, or incapacity to express, and 
much less to simulate, feeling which is sometimes found in those 
with whom feeling is most deep and strong. He lacked that sym- 
pathetic power over others, the want of which is irreparable in a 
leader of men. This -solitary being, hiding shyness under a veil 
of reserve, could kindle no enthusiasm in his followers. Few 
could comprehend him, and there were few indeed to whom he 
could open his heart. He lived in the purpose which he had made 
a part of himself, nursed his plans in secret, and seldom asked 
advice or accepted it. He trusted himself, and learned more and 
more to distrust others. It does not necessarily follow that he 
was naturally suspicious. Bitter experience had schooled him to 
distrust, for snares and pitfalls and intriguing enemies were always 
about him. He doubted even the associates and helpers who, 
under representations made by him in perfect good faith, had 
staked their money on his enterprise and lost it, or seemed likely 
to lose it. They pursued him with advice and complaint, and half 
believed that he was what his maligners called him, a visionary or 
a madman. It galled him that they had suffered for their trust in 
him, and that they repented their trust. His lonely and shadowed 
nature needed the mellowing sunshine of success, and his whole 
life was a fight with adversity. 

All that appears to the eye is his dauntless battling with exter- 
nal foes; but the silent inward conflict of a nature at war with 
itself was perhaps no less arduous ; the pride, aspiration, and bold 
energies that formed the basis of his character struggling with the 
superficial weakness that mortified and angered him. In sucha 
man the effect of such an infirmity is to concentrate and intensify 
the force within. Discordant natures are common enough in one 
form or another; but rarely is the antagonism so irreconcilable as 
in Cavelier de la Salle. And the greater the antagonism, the 
greater the pain. Sometimes the sort of timidity from which he 
suffered is mated with no quality that strongly revolts against it. 
Such gentle natures may at least have peace ; but for him there was 
no peace. He stands in history like a statue cast in iron; but his 
own unwilling pen betrays the man, and reveals in the stern sad 
figure an object of human sympathy. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
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Art. II]. — Tue War IN THE East. 


i PART IIL. 


At the date of our last paper* the general positions of the com- 
batants in Europe were about as follows: The army of the Cesaro- 
witch rested its left on the Danube, close above Rustchuk, cross- 
ing the Lom near Bassarabo, and thence following, in general, the 
heights on the right bank of the Kara Lom, with outposts well 
forward, and the right not very far west of Osman Bazar. A 
bridge at Pirgos facilitated the passage of supplies and reinforce- 
ments, and secured a retreat, in case of disaster, in the direction of 
the Upper Lom. This army consisted of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth corps, with the eleventh division of the eleventh corps. 
Its front was covered by the eighth and twelfth cavalry divisions, 
and one brigade of the eleventh cavalry division. Some of these 
troops were occasionally detached to meet emergencies elsewhere. 

The headquarters of the Cesarowitch were at Bjela, where the 
main road from Tirnova to Rustchuk crosses the Jantra River. 
The centre of the army of operations was at Tirnova, under Gen- 
eral Radetzky, and consisted of the eighth corps and the fourth 
rifle brigade. 

These troops were to aid in the defence of the Shipka Pass, 
and also watch the roads towards Osman Bazar and Lovatz, as 
well as the passes debouching between Elena and Tirnova. De- 
tachments held Drenova, Gabrova, Selvi, and other points, support- 
ing the troops in the Shipka and Hainkoi passes. The country 
south of the Balkans had been already evacuated by General 
Ghourka, who retired by the same pass through which he origi- 
nally crossed. 

The Russian right held its position in front of Plevna, oceupy- 
ing Poradim and Tirstenik, and consisting of the fourth and ninth 
corps, with one division ef the eleventh corps; one division of 
Roumanians had crossed the Danube, and were between Nikopoli 
and Plevna. The headquarters of the commander-in-chief were 





* North American Review, September- October, 1877, p. 246. 
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at Gorny Studen, nearly midway between Bjela and Poradim, 
and about equally distant from these places and Tirnova. * The 
fifth corps was at Gorny Studen. The Turkish right held Rust- 
chuk, Rasgrad, and Osman Bazar. Their centre, under Suleiman 
Pasha, held Kissanlik, and was preparing to attack the Shipka 
Pass. The Turkish left, under Osman Pasha, held Plevna and 
Lovatz. 

The Russian main army of operations, which appears to have 
been composed of seven army corps, in addition to the cavalry 
divisions, Cossacks, and other smaller organized bodies, such as 
one brigade of rifles, the Bulgarian legion, and sundry irregular 
corps, was in a central position with strong defensive positions on 
both flanks, the front covered by the Balkans, their base well 
secured between the mouth of the Osma at Nikopoli and that of 
the Jantra at Novigrad, —a distance of some forty miles. 

From Sistova it is about forty miles in a direct line to Plevna, 
Tirnova, and Jaslar, on the Kara Lom, respectively ; and about 
thirty-two miles from Tirnova to the Shipka Pass. From Tirnova 
to Osman Bazar is about forty miles in a direct line, and about the 
same distance to Lovatz. From Plevna to Nikopoli it is about 
twenty-five miles. 

The Russians have shown extraordinary marching capacity, and 
their central position places it in the power of an able commander 
to concentrate the greater portion of the army upon the separated 
masses of the Turks, who are broken into three distinct armies, 
with no possibility of direct and prompt communication or mutual 
support. The tenacity of the Russian troops is so great that such 
a concentration could safely be made, even were it necessary to 
leave greatly inferior numbers for a time in front of one or more 
of the Turkish ar‘nies. 

General Zimmerman’s command in the Dobrudscha was about 
eight miles in front of Tchernavoda, where the headquarters were. 
It was stated to consist, about the middle of August, of the four- 
teenth corps and one division of another corps. Kostendgi was 
held by two regiments of infantry, with five batteries in position, 
and the harbor defended by torpedoes. 

Zimmerman’s command was entirely inactive, with the excep- 
tion of Cossack patrols and expeditions frequently sent to the 
front. 
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The mission of this army seems to be to hold and protect the 
important line of the Lower Danube, and to be prepared to ad- 
vance upon Silistria or Varna whenever events justify such a 
movement. 

We left the Russians awaiting the arrival of reinforcements. 
The Turks seem to have had no general plan of campaign; if they 
had, it will appear, as we progress with our narration, that it has 
not yet been carried into effect. 

Before proceeding it is well to refer again to some of the events 
already recorded. 

The additional details received in regard to the movements 
of General Ghourka’s column do not render it necessary to change 
the general description heretofore given, although they bring out 
in bold relief the great difficulties of the task, and the indomitable 
energy, prompt decision, and admirable skill of the commander. 
The exact composition of his command was as follows: Cavalry, 
half squadron of the guards, two regiments of dragoons, one regi- 
ment of hussars, three regiments of Don Cossacks, two squadrons 
of Ural Cossacks, acting as mounted pioneers; artillery, one bat- 
tery regular horse artillery, two batteries of Cossack artillery, and 
two batteries of mountain guns, — thirty-two guns in all; infantry, 
one brigade (four battalions) of riflemen, four battalions of Bulga- 
rians, two companies of Kouban Cossacks. The total force amounted 
to about ten thousand of all arms. 

The movements of Ghourka do not appear to us, as some 
critics have maintained, ill advised, nor are the Russians wrong in 
holding the Shipka Pass as they are now doing. It was of the 
first importance to the Russians to obtain possession of at least 
one practicable pass through the Balkans before that line could be 
occupied in force by the enemy, so that when the country to the 
north was fully in the possession of the Russians, or the Turkish 
armies there were firmly held in a position to do no damage, the 
Russians might at once debouch upon Adrianople, and either 
cut off all the Turkish troops to the north of the Balkans or force 
them to fall back upon Constantinople by sea. The result of such 
a movement, promptly made, would probably be to give the 
Russians possession of Roumelia up to the line of Buyuk Chek- 
medgé. 

Ghourka’s movements upon Yeni Saghra and Eski Saghra were 
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necessary to cover his flank, to interrupt the railway communica- 
tion, and to cause such a panic and uncertainty as to enable him 
to accomplish his real purpose with the least possible danger. 

The mutual outrages and massacres of the Roumelian Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans do not appear to have been necessarily a 
consequence of this movement, and might have taken place even 
if Ghourka had not crossed the Balkans. At all events, they could 
not well have been foreseen, nor were they approved by the Rus- 
sians, and the evidence is that they did all in their power to pre- 
vent them. Those that occurred during their occupation took 
place outside of their lines. The withdrawal of Ghourka’s ad- 
vanced parties from the south of the Balkans took place about the 
8th of August, when the result of the second attack upon Plevna 
made it evident that sufficient reinforcements could not be sent to 
continue the forward movement, or to hold the ground already 
gained beyond the mountains. As there was thus no hope of 
successfully opposing the advance of the overpowering force brought 
up by Suleiman Pasha, the Russians wisely fell back upon the 
mountains, and as wisely determined to hold the Shipka and 
adjacent passes as long as practicable. 

The Shipka Pass was already fortified by the Turks against an 
attack from the north. As soon as it fell into their hands the Rus- 
sians arranged for its defence in the opposite direction, and made 
the road from the north entirely practicable for artillery and trains. 

The summit of the pass is about 4,400 feet above the sea, and 
2,300 feet above the village of Shipka. The highest point in the 
pass is a rocky hill, on which is the fort to which the Russians 
have given the name of St. Nicholas; on either side are ridges 
nearly parallel with the Gabrova road. Diverging from the sum- 
mit towards the south there are many ravines and valleys, which, 
although impracticable for artillery, permit infantry to turn any 
position between the summit and the base of the mountains. The 
same thing holds, looking towards the north. The summit, there- 
fore, is the vital point for both parties. If the Russians retain it, 
they can, when the time arrives for them to debouch into Roumelia, 
easily turn any Turkish position towards the south. If the Turks 
gain it, they will be able to interpose a formidable resistance to 
the return of the Russians, and it will be difficult for the latter 
to prevent them from debouching into Bulgaria by some of the 
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diverging valleys referred to. So long, then, as the Russians retain 
the pass, and the country thence to Tirnova, they effectually prevent 
the junction of Mehemet Ali with Osman Pasha, and thus greatly 
strengthen their position, as it is easier for them to hold the pass 
with a small force than it would be to defend any position near 
Gabrova or Tirnova. If Suleiman had gained the pass he could de- 
bouch upon Tirnova, and thus connect Mehemet Ali with Osman 
Pasha, or he could co-operate with either one at pleasure. More 
especially was this the case when Selvi and Lovatz were held by 
the Turks. 

On the 21st of August Suleiman commenced, with large forces, 
a series of desperate, bloody, and fruitless assaults upon the Shipka 
Pass, then held by eight companies of the Olowski regiment, three 
weak Bulgarian battalions, and sixteen guns. The remaining four 
companies of the Olowski were at Gradova, one battalion of Bulga- 
rians at Tirnova, holding the difficult pass from Kissanlik to Dre- 
nova, east of the Shipka Pass, the fourth rifle brigade was at Tir- 
nova, as well as one regiment of the Baruila brigade, the latter 
holding the Hainkoi Pass. 

We should far transcend the proper limits of this paper were we 
to enter upon a detailed description of the varying phases of the 
desperate contest which raged so long upon the summits of the Bal- 
kans. It is said that Suleiman had with him many of the best 
troops of Turkey. This may well be so, for the reckless and desper- 
ate valor with which, times without number, they flung themselves 
against the Russian works is well worthy of those bygone days when 
with all the enthusiasm inspired by a new religion, careless of death, 
sure of wealth and empire if they survived, certain of Paradise 
should they fall, there issued from Arabia that mighty stream of war- 
riors, which, like some great river increasing as it flows on, swept 
over Asia, and entered Europe in two great streams, which wellnigh 
united between the Danube and the Loire, and would have swept 
Christendom before them, save for that stern resistance offered by 
the steady valor of the Christian armies on the plains of Tours and 
under the walls of Vienna. The unburied corpses and untended 
wounded on the mountain-sides, and in all the four stricken villages 
from Shipka to Adrianople, attest the unimpaired valor of the 
Moslem. 

On the other side of these blood-stained intrenchments stood a 
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handful of brave Muscovites, who, with patient endurance and un- 
shaken courage, for three days — without sleep, almost without even 
bread and water — sternly and steadily repelled the savage attacks 
made almost uninterruptedly by fresh troops. On the afternoon of 
the third day, when the diminished numbers of the defenders were 
thoroughly worn out and their ammunition almost expended, the 
Turks were on the point of carrying positions on the flanks of the 
pass which commanded the Gabrova road. Just at this moment the 

tussian shout was heard rising from the valley in rear of the pass, 
and the advanced guard of the fourth rifle brigade, with Radetzky 
at their head, came rapidly up, mounted on Cossack horses. At 
once dismounting, these brave men threw themselves into the fight 
and checked the Turks until the remainder of the brigade arrived, 
when they attacked and carried the heights from which the Turks 
so seriously threatened the rear of the pass. Other reinforcements 
now came hurrying up, and the Turk’s opportunity had passed. 
Nevertheless, for four days longer he continued his desperate but 
unavailing attacks. Then for some days nothing but desultory fir- 
ing or unimportant skirmishing occurred, while Suleiman was bring- 
ing up more reinforcements and making new arrangements, until 
on the 14th of September he opened a severe fire upon the Rus- 
sian works with eight-inch mortars. Having, as he supposed, made 
a decided impression upon the garrison, he suddenly assaulted on 
the morning of the 17th, and during the day made six furious at- 
tacks. The main attack was made upon Fort St. Nicholas itself. 
About three in the morning the Turks suddenly ascended the precip- 
itous approach, and gained a trench in advance of the main work. 
For some three hours dense masses rushed up in support, under a ter- 
rific fire, bringing gabions and fascines with which to intrench them- 
selves. Here they held on till noon, when they were driven out 
with terrible loss. The Russians found three thousand dead in the 
trench and on the approaches. The stubborn Russians lost about 
one thousand men on the 17th, but remained masters of all their 
positions. General Radetzky commanded in person. 

The heroic and enduring courage with which the Russians re- 
pulsed so many assaults was varied by attacks upon the Turkish 
position, in which they displayed a headlong and impetuous dash 
quite equal to that of their foes. 

Giving the troops and subordinate officers on both sides equal 
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credit for their conduct in this long contest, it must be acknowledged 
that the Russian generals displayed much greater skill than their 
antagonists. The defence appears to have been admirably con- 
ducted throughout. The same thing cannot be said for the attack. 
It was excusable in Suleiman to attempt to carry the pass by assault 
immediately after his arrival at Kissanlik, when the Russian garri- 
son was weak; but, having failed in his first attempts, it was use- 
less butchery to continue his attacks after the arrival of the Russian 
reinforcements. The only excuse for such a course would have been 
the case of a simultaneous attack in force by Mehemet Ali and 
Osman Pasha upon the Russians in their front ; for then the per- 
sistent attacks of Suleiman would have weakened the defence else- 
where, or he would have had no reinforcements to contend against. 

Sut it is now clear that no such general plan existed, or that no 
attempt was made to carry it out. The probabilities are that 
Suleiman’s army would have been much more useful if pushed 
across the Balkans by the Slivno Pass, so that he could have 
united with Mehemet Ali between Starevka and Osman Bazar, 
and thus have turned the Shipka by moving on Tirnova or Bjela. 
If circumstances rendered it advisable to support Osman Pasha 
at Plevna, then Suleiman could have crossed by the Karaul or 
Orchanie passes, and moved, if by the former, through Trojan 
on Selvi or Lovatz. While his strategy was bad, his tactics seem 
to have been no better, for, instead of constantly hurling his masses 
of infantry against the front of the Russian trenches, he might 
have turned them early in the fight and perhaps prevented the 
approach of reinforcements. Instead of making good use of the 
very largely superior force at his disposal, and without the slightest 
necessity, he incurred enormous losses, — undoubtedly immensely 
greater than those of the Russians,— and accomplished absolutely 
nothing. One important result of this long contest is the fact 
that the Bulgarian battalions fought admirably, and proved that 
with organization and discipline they can hold their own against 
their former masters. It has been stated that Suleiman has gone 
to replace Mehemet Ali in command on the Turkish right, and 
that the remnant of his army is to remain on the defensive in 
front of the Shipka Pass. 

Subsequent information in relation to the attack upon Plevna, 
on the 3lst of July, does not materially affect the general con- 
VOL. CXXV.— NO. 259. 29 
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clusions at which we arrived. There would, however, appear 
to be reasons for believing that on the Russian right Krudener 
was not quite so inactive as at first represented, and that 
Schackoskoy exceeded Krudener’s instructions in pushing as far 
as he did. We mentioned that the Russian left was covered by 
a brigade of cavalry and a battalion of infantry; this detach- 
ment was commanded by a man to whom in the course of this 
article we shall have occasion to accord a large meed of praise, 
and who has thus far shown himself one of the best and ablest of 
the Russian generals, that is, the younger Skobeleff, then a 
major-general, This officer, who is yet a young man, first attained 
distinction in Central Asia, when, upon a certain occasion, a 
tussian corps was retreating before a largely superior force of the 
enemy. Skobeleff, then a colonel, or perhaps of even a lower grade, 
was placed in command of a small rearguard to cover the retreat ; 
a service regarded as desperate, and shunned by officers of higher 
rank who had a reputation to lose. Skobeleff, of his own volition, 
turned upon the pursuers during the night, attacked with his small 
force, and completely routed and dispersed the enemy. On a 
larger field he has had several occasions to prove his merit and 
capacity. In the battle of Plevna, on the 31st of July, with 
his small force he worked in so close upon the Turkish right flank 
as to render it probable that with a larger force he would have 
carried the place. He materially aided in the withdrawal of 
Schackoskoy, and, alone of the Russian commanders on that day, 
brought off all his wounded, who, thanks to his skill and care, 
were not numerous. Before recurring to the subsequent operations 
against Plevna it will be better to follow the movements of the 
Cesarowitch and Mehemet Ali, in the direction of the Lom and 
the Jantra. About the middle of August the Cesarowitch occupied 
the general position already described, having in front of him the 
army of Mehemet Ali. By this time Rasgrad was strongly in- 
trenched. Mehemet Ali’s right was commanded by Eyoub Pasha, 
who, in addition to the garrisons of Rustchuk and Rasgrad, is said 
to have had a disposable field force of forty thousand men. The 
left, under Mehemet in person, is stated to have consisted of 
sixty thousand men available for field operations, after deducting 
the garrisons of Shumla and other places. It is probable that 
the Egyptian contingent, from Varna, under Prince Hassan, was 
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included in the number given above. It seems clear that the 
Cesarowitch was for a long time uncertain as to the direction of 
his antagonist’s real attack, and the object he had in view; that 
is to say, whether in connection with, or independently of Suleiman, 
he intended to advance from Osman Bazar upon Tirnova, or 
whether his line of att ck would be in the direction of Kacelyvo, 
Bjela, and Sistova. He therefore seems to have thought it 
necessary to break up his force into comparatively small detach- 
ments in order to observe and partially defend the whole of the 
long line he occupied, and at the same time hold his left as near 
Rustchuk as possible. 

From about the middle to the 29th of August various small 
affairs took place on or near the upper course of the Kara Lom, 
as, for instance, at Jaslar, Sultankoi, Kezlar, Kerecim, etc. Some 
of these were the result of reconnoissances made by the Russians 
for the purpose of ascertaining the position and intentions of 
the enemy; others were Turkish attacks, as a part of their 
plan for driving in the Russian right, and forcing them entirely 
across the line of the Lom. In all these affairs the Russians were 
in much inferior force, and displayed great tenacity, always holding 
their positions for a long time, and to the last moment, and re- 
tiring in good order. On the 23d the Turks attacked Jaslar, and 
were repulsed; later in the day they returned to the attack in 
large force, when the Russians, after a sharp contest, withdrew to 
Sultankoi. The Turks intrenched at Jaslar, and showed a con- 
siderable force there. 

On the 29th Mehemet Ali attacked the Russians at Karahas- 
sankoi, and finally drove them over the Lom, where they took 
position near Popkoi on the left bank. 

The Turks did not follow up this success, but moved a portion 
of their troops up the right bank of the Kara Lom, and effected a 
junction with Eyoub Pasha, coming from Rasgrad. On the 4th 
of September a detachment from the garrison of Rustchuk at- 
tacked the Russians at Kadikoi but were finally repulsed. 

On the 5th she Russians at Kacelyvo — five battalions, eight 
squadrons, and some artillery — were attacked by about three times 
their numbers; they resisted the attack for nearly six hours, when, the 
Turks being heavily reinforced, they were driven across the Lom, 
and fell back to Ostritza. At the same time a Russian detachment 
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at Ablava was attacked by a large force, but held its ground. On 
the same day the Turks made fruitless attacks at Popkoi and 
Kadikoi, on the extreme right and left of the Russians. 

The result of the affair at Kacelyvo appears to have been that 
the Russians abandoned the line of the Kara Lom, above the 
mouth of the Banicka Lom, which comes in from the southwest 
about six miles below Kacelyvo, and took up new and more concen- 
trated position, or, to express it more accurately, they drew in their 
outposts and occupied the position prepared in advance for the 
contingency of an attack in force by Mehemet Ali. 

The left of this line rests on the Danube in the vicinity of 
Metcka, about fifteen miles southwest of Rustchuk, and is near 
the intrenched camp of Tristenik, occupied by the twelfth corps, 
on the direct road from Bjela to Rustchuk. 

Hence the line extends in front of Obertini and Monastiv to the 
Banicka Lom near its mouth, and follows the line of that stream 
to a point south of Cherkovna and Cavikoi, and thence tends 
back to the Jantra. The important points of this position are 
stated to be strongly intrenched, and there is ample force to hold it. 

Several affairs of outposts and detachments now took place, but 
none of any importance until the 20th of September, when the 
Turks in considerable force attacked the Russian position near 
Cherkovna, endeavoring to secure a foothold on the left bank of the 
Banicka Lom. They were completely repulsed with considerable 
loss. 

Since the battle of Cherkovna no fighting of importance has 
taken place. It seems to be established that on the 24th of Sep- 
tember Mehemet Ali fell back to the line of the Kara Lom. It is 
fair to infer that he found the Russian left and centre too strong 
for attack ; it remains to be seen whether he will renew the at- 
tempt further on the Russian right, or remain inactive on the Lom 
until in his turn assailed by the Russians. 

If it be true that Suleiman has replaced Mehemet Ali in com- 
mand of the Turkish army of Shumla, we may expect that his 
advent to the command will be marked by some very desperate 
but not well-arranged attack upon the Cesarowitch. But the latter 
has his army well in hand, in good positions, and must be by this 
time strongly reinforced, so that he would rather court than avoid 
the contest. 
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The operations around Plevna have assumed so much import- 
ance that it is desirable to give a short description of the region in 
which it is situated. The field of operations of which Plevna is 
the central point of interest is bounded by the rivers Osma and 
Isker on the east and west, by the Danube and the Balkans on 
the north and south. It is about sixty-five miles in length, from 
north to south, and varies from twenty-five to fifty miles in width 

This area is divided into two nearly equal parts by the river 
Wid, whose general course is nearly north and south, and it is in 
the valley of the Wid that Plevna is situated. From the foot-hills 
of the Balkans to the Danube the ground slopes gradually down, 
terminating in crests or bluffs of considerable height above that 
river. The Osma, Wid, and Isker all rise in the Balkans, and each 
is formed by the union of several branches, draining as many val- 
leys of the main and foot hills. In their course to the Danube 
each of these rivers receives many small streams, which, in the 
course of ages, have excavated deep valleys and ravines in the 
sloping plateau. The consequence is that the region in question 
is much cut up by valleys, deep ravines, and lofty hills, and 
abounds in strong positions which offer great advantages to an army 
on the defensive. The main streams, which run nearly north and 
south, with their bounding ridges, present great obstacles to the 
attack of an army moving east or west, while the smaller branches 
often afford good protection against attacks upon the flanks of the 
main position. The nature of the country westward from the 
Isker towards Widdin is such that numerous strong positions pre- 
sent themselves for an army operating to cover the latter place, 
and so long as the Turks hold the line of the Balkans in that direc- 
tion, these positions become stronger as you proceed westward, for 
the reason that the Balkans continually approach the Danube, and 
thus shorten the defensive lines. But any of these positions west 
of the Wid, and more particularly west of the Isker, would be of 
little avail to the Turks for the reason that they would be too far 
away to threaten seriously the Russian lines of supply and com- 
munication through Nikopoli and Sistova. 

Herein is the chief value to the Turks of their position at 
Plevna, that it is so near the Russian lines of communication that 
the latter must either drive them back, or leave a large force in 
their front to hold them in check, while they operate elsewhere. 
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As the Russians and Roumanians practically hold the line of the 
Danube from Pirgos to the immediate vicinity of Widdin, all of 
the positions we have referred to can be turned by crossing the 
Danube in force in their rear, or by the entrance of Servia into the 
contest. Whether the Russians will avail themselves of their re- 
inforcements to gain the rear of Plevna remains to be seen. The 
upper courses of the streams mentioned above cut through moun- 
tains and high hills, traversing deep gorges and narrow valleys ; here 
the population is sparse, supplies are rare, and the country very 
difficult, if not impracticable, for masses of troops, with their 
artillery and trains, except by the roads. Before reaching the lati- 
tude of Plevna the valleys widen and become fertile and populous, 
while the plateaus between the main streams become more open 
and quite practicable for the movement of armies, although still 
abounding in very formidable defensive positions. 

Plevna is not immediately upon the banks of the Wid, but 
about four miles to the east, in a large valley, on a branch formed 
by the union of the Grivitza, Radichevo, Tutchenitza, Bogot, and 
other small streams. The valleys of these streams have between 
them, or on either side, the high ridges or plateaus upon which are 
the great redoubts and lines of works which have so well with- 
stood the fierce attacks of the Russians. The most northerly of 
these branches is the Grivitza, whose course is nearly at right 
angles with the Wid. Just north of the Grivitza is a high ridge 
bordering the stream from its head to Oponetz on the Wid. On 
this ridge, close by the head of the little stream, is what has 
been called the central redoubt of Grivitza, not long since cap- 
tured by the Russians; just west of this, on the same ridge, is 
the second great redoubt, which the Roumanians are now attack- 
ing by regular approaches; from this there extends along the 
summit of the ridge a line of works reaching as far as Oponetz. 
The capture of the redoubt now being attacked by the Roumanians 
will go far towards making this line of works untenable. South 
of the great redoubt, which occupies a strong salient in the general 
line, and on the ridge between the Grivitza and the Radichevo is 
another work, and between the Radichevo and the Tutchenitza still 
another. These works, from the Grivitza to the Tutchenitza, will 
probably also be untenable when the second redoubt falls, and so 
will be a portion of the remainder of the line, which after crossing 
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the Tutchenitza bends square to the west, reaching the Wid near 
the mouth of a small stream which joins it near Dubnik. Within 
this portion of the line is a second line, facing also to the east. 
This forms a species of citadel, leaving the town of Plevna out- 
side. On the left bank of the Wid, quite near the stream, are three 
or four small works looking westward. 

Our knowledge of the defences of Plevna is necessarily imper- 
fect, but such as it is, it leads to the opinion that the fall of the 
second Grivitza redoubt will carry with it the greater part, if not 
the whole, of the outer line of defences, and at once enable the 
Russians to throw a larger force in rear of the position. 

Outside of the immediate position of Plevna, Lovatz is a point 
of great importance. It is in the valley of the Osma, and is the 
meeting-point of several important roads ; for instance, one from 
the Karaul Pass through Trojan, others from minor passes to the 
west, roads leading from the Orchanie Pass, and others leading 
to the west and north in rear of Plevna. From Lovatz roads 
also lead eastward to Selvi, Tirnova, and Drenova, and northward 
to the flank and rear of the Russians in front of Plevna. The 
possession of Lovatz by the Turks enabled them to threaten 
the left flank and rear of the Russian army of Plevna, and facili- — 
tated their junction with Suleiman, had he forced the Shipka 
Pass, or, with Mehemet Ali, had he moved from Osman Bazar 
upon Tirnova.. 

Now that the Russians hold it, the Turks have lost these ad- 
vantages, and its possession permits the former to operate against 
the right flank and communications of Osman Pasha. Its capture 
was a great advantage to the Russians and a serious loss to the 
Turks. Selvi, although not literally within the immediate theatre 
of operation, we have described, is very closely connected with it, 
and is of great importance to the Russians. To the westward 
Orchanie, at the northern end of the Balkan pass of the same name, 
is a point which the Turks will naturally intrench and hold for 
the purpose of securing the retreat of Osman Pasha, should he be 
driven out of Plevna. The possession of Lovatz enables the Rus- 
sians to reach it with their left wing before the main Turkish 
force at Plevna can do so. Radomirzy, where the main road from 
Plevna to Orchanie and Sophia crosses a branch of the Isker, is a 
point which the Russians may reach from Lovatz or from the 
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north, and which may play an important part before the end of 
the siege of Plevna, or in the operations to prevent the supply 
and relief of the place. 

Soon after the middle of August the Russians were reinforced 
by the second and third divisions of infantry, and the third 
brigade of rifles, all of which were moved in the direction of 
Plevna and Lovatz. A large number of recruits also arrived 
about the same time to fill up the regiments which had suffered 
most severely, especially in the ninth corps. On the 22d a 
Turkish force advanced from Lovatz upon Selvi, but were re- 
pulsed without the aid of the reinforcements sent in that direction 
On the 25th the main body of the Roumanian army commenced the 
passage of the Danube. On the 3lst Osman Pasha, with twenty- 
five thousand men, moved out of his lines at Plevna and attacked 
the Russian outposts in the vicinity of Pelisat. He carried the 
latter place, and advanced somewhat beyond it, when, encountering 
the Russians in force, he was driven back. He held Pelisat with 
great determination, but was finally driven out of it, and back into 
his lines with heavy loss. The Russians regained all their posi- 
tions. About the lst of September Prince Charles of Roumania 
was placed in command of the combined Russian and Roumanian 
troops operating against Plevna; there is some uncertainty as to 
the exact powers intrusted to him, but the weight of evidence ap- 
pears to be to the effect that he has the direct command, under 
the general orders of the Grand Duke commanding in chief. On 
the 3d of September Lovatz was successfully attacked by the 
Russians: the importance of this position, and the very creditable 
manner in which the attack was conducted merit a brief descrip- 
tion. 

Lovatz is on the Osma River, in a circular valley surrounded 
by hills rising gently to the height of some six hundred feet. The 
bottom of the valley is about three fourths of a mile in diameter, 
while it is some miles from crest to crest of the encircling hills, 
whose gentle slopes, intersected by ravines, and well covered with 
crops and trees, afford good cover for troops. The bottom of the 
valley is crossed by a southeast and northwest ridge, some hun- 
dred feet high, through which the river has cut its way. On 
the extremities of this ridge are the redoubts forming the key 
points of the Turkish position. Lovatz has about twelve thou- 
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sand inhabitants, principally Turks, and is a closely built and dirty 
city, blessed with a charming situation. 

The main road from Selvi enters the amphitheatre from the 
east, and thence turns northward to Plevna. As already stated, 
the position of Lovatz’ is strategically important, and its posses- 
sion was very necessary ‘o the Russians as a part of the projected 
operations against Plevna. 

The attack was intrusted to Prince Imeretinski, with Skobeleff 
under his orders. 

The Russian force engaged amounted to about twenty-two thou- 
sand men, and consisted of Imeretinski’s own division, the second, 
one brigade of the third division, Dobrovolski’s third rifle brigade, 
some detached regiments, a brigade of Cossack cavalry, and ten 
batteries. The Turkish force is somewhat uncertain, but is repre- 
sented by themselves to have consisted of about ten battalions, 
with an uncertain number of guns. 

On the morning of the 2d September Skobeleff gained posses- 
sion of two peaks of the crest encircling Lovatz just north of the 
Selvi road; the Turks held the rest of the amphitheatre. Some 
redoubts and numerous lines of strong rifle-pits covered the ap- 
proaches to Lovatz in all directions. 

During the night of the 2d and 3d the Russian troops were 
quietly brought into position behind the crest of the hills, and in 
the vicinity of the Selvi road. The right wing was under the com- 
mand of General Dobrovolski, the left under Skobeleff, the reserve 
under General Engmann. About six o’clock on the morning of the 
3d the batteries were in position and opened fire. 

At seven o’clock Dobrovolski began his advance upon some small 
hills on the right bank of the Osma, where in addition to the rifle- 
pits were two redoubts without artillery. By ten o’clock these 
redoubts and all the lines on that side were carried. As soon as 
this result was reached, Skobeleff moved to the attack of the 
redoubt on the eastern end of the cross ridge referred to as inter- 
secting the bottom of the valley. His advance was covered by a 
heavy fire of artillery, and by one o'clock he had complete posses- 
sion of the redoubt, and with it of the town of Lovatz. There 
now remained the strong work on the western end of the cross 
ridge. 

At half past two the preparations for attacking this work were 
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complete. To reach the base of the ridge on which it was situated, 
it was necessary to cross a plain about half a mile wide, most of it 
entirely open. But under cover of their artillery the Russian in- 
fantry advanced rapidly under a very heavy but ill-directed fire. 

After several feints to withdraw the attention of the Turks from 
the true point of attack, the final rush was made, and the work 
carried. The defenders held out bravely, and few escaped. The 
whole of the Turkish position was now in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, whose loss was less than one thousand men, while that of 
the Turks was much heavier; the Russians state that they buried 
twenty-two hundred Turkish dead. The slight loss of the Russians 
was due partly to the fact that the Turks fired too high, but mainly 
to the skilful handling of the Russian generals, who, far from re- 
peating the blunders of Plevna, never exposed masses to a heavy 
fire. The capture of Lovatz was very important, not alone from 
its strategical value, but from the proof it affords of what Russian 
troops can do when well handled. 

On the following day Osman Pasha attempted to recapture 
Lovatz, but was readily repulsed. 

The operations against Lovatz were preliminary to the renewal 
of active operations against Plevna. During the night of the 6th 
and 7th of September the Russians placed several batteries in posi- 
tion, and on the morning of the 7th opened a heavy fire upon the 
Russian works. This fire continued during the day. During the 
following night the batteries were brought nearer to the front, and 
kept up the cannonade all day; on the afternoon of the 8th the 
second and third divisions, on the extreme Russian left, occupied 
the heights south of Olcagas with moderate loss. 

During the forenoon of the 9th the Turks made a sortie against 
Imeretinski and Skobeleff on the extreme Russian left, but were 
repulsed with heavy loss. During the same day the Roumanians, 
coming from Verbitza, closed in from the north, occupying the 
ground from the Wid to the Russian right near Grivitza, so that 
Plevna was now completely hemmed in on the eastern side of the 
Wid. The positions of the allied troops were then about as follows: 
the third, fourth, and second Roumanian divisions, in the order 
named, extending from Bivolar to the vicinity of Grivitza; the fifth 
Russian division east of the great redoubt, the thirty-first south of 
the fifth, the thirtieth with its left at Radichevo, the sixteenth on 
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its left extending to the Bogot stream, the third and second divis- 
ions prolonging the line towards the west as far as the Karagui 
stream. Headquarters and the reserve at Poradim. During the 
night of the 9th and 10th new batteries were established by the 
Russians still closer to the Turkish lines, and the artillery fire was 
well maintained during the following day. 

On the 11th the assault was made upon the great redoubt at 
Grivitza, and upon the redoubts south of Olcagas, commanding the 
Turkish line of retreat by the Sophia road. 

The attack upon the latter was intrusted to Skobeleff, who had 
under his command four regiments of the line, four battalions of 
rifles, and some twenty guns. In order to place his men in position 
to attack the redoubt in his immediate front, it was necessary to 
occupy a hill not far from the work. While engaged in effecting 
this, the Turks made a desperate attack, which extended consider- 
ably to Skobeleff’s right. After severe fighting this attack was re- 
pulsed, and the hill occupied by the Russians, who now brought 
their guns within short range, and opened a very rapid fire upon 
the works. Late in the afternoon he ordered forward two regi- 
ments of the line, and two battalions of rifles, with directions not 
to fire, but to rush for the redoubt. With music playing, the line ad- 
vanced rapidly, closely watched by Skobeleff. The fire was terrific, 
and the assaulting party began to hesitate; at once he threw for- 
ward another regiment, and thus carried the line still farther to- 
ward the redoubt. Again the line hesitates, and he throws in his 
last regiment, which carries it nearly to the edge of the ditch. 
Here they waver again under the murderous fire, when Skobeleff 
puts himself at the head of the two remaining battalions of rifles, 
and with the most conspicuous gallantry leads his command over 
the parapet into the work. Few of the garrison escaped, but the 
hillside was covered with some two thousand dead and wounded 
Russians. 

Meanwhile other partial attacks had been made without suc- 
cess, but in the vicinity of Grivitza very serious fighting had 
occurred. 

About one o’clock a division of the fourth corps assaulted one of 
the large central redoubts, near Grivitza, but was repulsed. At 
four o'clock twelve battalions renewed the attack, reached the 
ditch, and at one time even entered the work, but after displaying 
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the greatest courage, they were at length driven back with heavy 
loss. About’ the same time the Roumanians had three times 
assaulted the great central redoubt in vain, though they fought 
splendidly. 

Finally, about seven o'clock a fresh column, consisting of six 
Russian and one Roumanian battalion, renewed the assault upon 
the central redoubt, and carried it. 

Thus at nightfall the Russians, at heavy cost, had carried the 
Plevna lines at two points, that where Skobeleff attacked being 
probably the more important, as having a bearing on the Turkish 
line of retreat. 

Next day the Turks attempted the recapture of the central 
redoubt, but were repulsed by the allies, losing heavily in the 
attempt. Several desperate attacks were made upon Skobeleff, 
who early declared his position untenable without reinforcements, 
and advised that he should be strengthened sufficiently to enable 
him to carry the neighboring works. Five times did he repel the 
Turkish attacks, with great losses on both sides. Unfortunately 
for the Russians no reinforcements reached him, except one single 
regiment, reduced to a thousand men, which arrived too late. The 
inactivity of the Russians on other points permitted Osman Pasha 
to concentrate large numbers of fresh troops against Skobeleff, so 
that about five o'clock in the afternoon a sixth assault terminated 
in driving the exhausted remnant of the Russians out of the work 
they had won so gallantly and held so obstinately. 

It is clear that his superiors did not appreciate the value of the 
position he had carried at such a fearful cost. It is clear, also, 
that the previous repulses had not yet taught them the folly of 
recklessly throwing away the lives of brave men by dashing them 
against earthworks held by troops armed with breech-loaders. 
Since the oc¢urrences we have so briefly described, the allies seem 
to have settled down to the work of a regular siege, and as the 
able and experienced Todleben has been called to the front, we 
may reasonably expect that the bloody errors of the past will be 
redeemed in the future by all that skill can accomplish. The only 
event of importance near Plevna since the 12th of September has 
been the entrance of at least one reinforcement of ten thousand 
men, with a large convoy of provisions and ammunition. 

It is so strange that this has been permitted by the allies that 
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we hesitate to comment upon it until possessed of more ample 
information. With the reinforcements stated, probably with truth, 
to be daily arriving on the Danube, it is still possible for the 
Russians to take advantage of their fine central position, and 
strike heavy blows before the winter sets fully in. But so many 
gross blunders have been committed, so many golden oppor- 
tunities lost, that it is more than idle to speculate upon the 
future. 

The more complete information received since the middle of 
August in regard to operations in Armenia already described 
contains nothing to impair the substantial accuracy of the 
statements made in the September number. The opinion that 
the Russians undertook the offensive in insufficient strength, that 
they divided their forces too much, and that the affair of Zevin 
was ill-advised, is confirmed. It appears to be fully established 
that in the affair of Taghir the Russians took the initiative, and, 
advancing upon the Turks, who were preparing to attack them, 
utterly routed them, inflicting great losses, and capturing many 
guns and prisoners with slight loss to themselves. 

In the battle of Eshek Kalias, on the 21st of June, Tergukas- 
soff had only eight battalions against nineteen attacking under 
Muktar Pasha. The Turks were repulsed with heavy losses. The 
Russians held their position until the afternoon of the 27th, when 
their rearguard abandoned it, without being at all disturbed by 
the enemy, who did not even pursue them closely enough to 
ascertain what road they had taken. It is now clear that Ter- 
gukassoff’s retreat was caused by the news of Melikoff’s repulse 
at Zevin, and the threatening attitude of the force besieging 

sayazeth in his rear. 

With admirable skill the Russian kept the vastly superior 
force of his pursuers completely out of reach, carried off all his 
supplies, all of his wounded and material of all kinds, and also 
escorted the Christian families fleeing from the merciless clutches 
of the Turkish irregulars. The Turkish official accounts to the 
effect that he abandoned his stores, weapons, ammunition, and 
animals, and that he buried his guns, were absolutely false, as were 
also their accounts of cutting off numerous stragglers. 

The retreat was conducted with perfect order, in a leisurely 
manner, and with complete success, through Karakillissa and 
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Dijadin, upon Igdyr. Here Tergukassoff placed the Christian 
refugees in safety, replenished his supplies, and received a small 
reinforcement from Erivan. 

Ismail Pasha, the commander of the pursuing force, now en- 
camped at Mousin, on the western shore of Lake Balykly, appar- 
ently under the impression that he had finally disposed of his 
antagonist. 

Meanwhile Bayazeth, garrisoned by two Russian battalions 
and some twelve hundred Cossack cavalry, had been approached, 
on the 14th of June, by Faik Pasha, who brought from Van six 
regular battalions, two batteries, and from eight thousand to ten 
thousand irregular horsemen, principally Kurds. On the 19th the 
Russian commandant, leaving two companies in the citadel, moved 
out with his small force to Topanich, some ten miles to the south- 
ast, but was soon compelled to retire. The infantry reached the 
citadel in safety, but the Cossacks, surrounded by an overpower- 
ing force, surrendered. Hardly had they laid down their arms 
when the greater part of them were murdered in cold blood by 
the Kurds; the remnant being taken towards the Van, after being 
badly maltreated, and more of them murdered on the way. 

The garrison being now confined to the citadel, the Kurds en- 
tered the town, where they ruthlessly murdered the men, women, 
and children of the one hundred and sixty-five Christian families 
residing in Bayazeth; it is stated that, including Cossacks, twenty- 
four hundred people were killed and left unburied, after their 
bodies had been subjected to mutilation too horrible and revolt- 
ing to be described, It should be remembered that these accounts 
do not come from Russian sources, but from English officers and 
civilians in positions to ascertain the truth. The garrison of 
the citadel held out most gallantly, notwithstanding the priva- 
tions which fell to their lot. 

Tergukassoff marched out of Tgdyr on the 10th of July, and at 
dawn of the 13th appeared in front of Bayazeth with eight bat- 
talions, twenty-four guns, fifteen squadrons of Cossacks. and four 
of dragoons. A portion of the investing force held a line of 
heights commanding the town; this position was at once attacked 
and carried by the Russians. The retiring Turks were now rein- 
forced by a brigade of eight battalions, eight hundred cavalry, and 
a battery sent from Mousin by Ismail Pasha. This combined 
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force was at once attacked and driven away in disorder. The 
result was that the Turks lost four guns, five hundred killed, and 
eight hundred prisoners, besides a large number of wounded. The 
Russians now withdrew the garrison of the citadel, with all the 
sick, wounded, and material, blew up the works, and on the next 
day returned unmolested to Igdyr. 

The more complete information now in our possession in regard 
to the operations of General Tergukassoff confirms the impression 
previously expressed in regard to his high qualities as a soldier. 

Nothing is to be added to the account already given of the bat- 
tle of Zevin-Dooz, except that the Russian losses were much less 
than at first supposed, probably not much over a thousand. That 
the Turkish success was not very decided may be inferred from 
the deliberate manner in which the Russians fell back upon Kars. 
They remained two days within two miles of the field of battle, and 
then proceeded by short marches, with an occasional day of rest, 
until they rejoined the troops in front of Kars. 

The Turkish official statements that they defeated the Russians 
at, and drove them out of Mellidooz, Sara Kamysch, Beghli Ach- 
met, etc., in succession, are said, by the London “Times” corre- 
spondent with the Turkish army, to be absolutely false, as the 
Tyrks did not even come in sight of the enemy at any of these 
places. 

The only explanation of Melikoff’s retreat, after Zevin-Dooz, is 
to be found in the supposition that the Russian commander-in- 
chief at length came to the conclusion that he was attempting too 
much with insufficient forces, and that Tergukassoff was too 
weak to advance and unite with Melikoif, and that he therefore 
determined to fall back towards the frontier, concentrate his scat- 
tered forces, bring up reinforcements, and inaugurate a new cam- 
paign. It is difficult to believe that the repulse at Zevin was in 
itself sufficient to account for the complete change of plan. 

On the 26th of July the army of Melikoff had taken up its new 
position at Kurukdere, Gulweren, and Tashkah. Tergukassoff 
was still at Igdyr. Muktar soon occupied and intrenched a posi- 
tion opposite that of Melikoff, and not far distant. We have not 
been able to obtain any definite and satisfactory information in 
regard to the reinforcements which may have reached the Russian 
armies in Armenia. It appears that, notwithstanding the Turks 
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have evacuated the points they held on the coast of the Black Sea 
north of Batoum, the insurrection of various mountain tribes con- 
tinues, and must still cause no little embarrassment to the Rus- 
sians. 

Frequent skirmishes have taken place in front of Kars and near 
Igdyr, few of them of any importance. 

On the 18th of August Melikoff advanced towards the Turkish 
positions, and withdrew after a good deal of cannonading and some 
infantry fighting; from the description given the affair seems to 
have partaken more of the nature of a reconnoissance than a real 
attack. 

On the 25th the Turks carried the height of Kizil Tepe, one of 
the advanced Russian positions. According to the Turkish ac- 
count the hill was held by five battalions, and carried after a short 
struggle. The account from the Russian side is that, in conse- 
quence of the departure of a division sent to reinforce Tergukas- 
soff, the hill was held by a single company without artillery. In- 
formation had been received at the Russian headquarters of the 
attack intended by the Turks, and orders were given that a battal- 
ion and a battery should be sent to strengthen the garrison during 
the night, but the order was not carried out. Meanwhile the 
Turks had learned the Russian countersign, and, availing tham- 
selves of this, they surprised the small garrison and carried the 
hill. Whichever may be the true account, it is certain that the 
Turks gained the position and kept it, in spite of the efforts of the 
Russians to regain it during the day. 

The latest news from Armenia is to the effect that serious fight- 
ing occurred in front of Kars on the 2d and 3d of October, but 
the reports are so contradictory and there is so complete an ab- 
sence of details that it is as yet impossible to form an opinion as 
to the result. It has been detinitely stated that the force of Tergu- 
kassoff has been reduced to twelve or even eight battalions, 
which indicates a concentration in front of Alexandropol for some 
important movement, of which the affairs of the 2d and 3d were 
probably the result. 

Tergukassoff still holds his own at Igdyr, guarding the ap- 
proaches to Erivan against the vastly superior forces of Ismail 
Pasha. Ardahan is still held by the Russians. Since the with- 
drawal of Suleiman from Montenegro, the gallant mountaineers 
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have again taken the offensive. On the 9th of September Nik- 
sich at last fell into their hands, and since that time the Duga 
Pass, controlling the approach to Niksich from Herzsogovina, has 
likewise come into their possession. 

Unless the combats of the 2d and 3d of October prove more 
important and decisive than now appears probable, the con- 
dition of affairs in Armenia is practically the same as it was in 
August, except that the Turks have probably withdrawn some of 
the troops from Batoum to reinforce their European army. In the 
Trans-Caucasus the Turks have evacuated Soukhum Kalé and the 
other points on the shore of the Black Sea which they held during 
the summer, thus relieving some of the Russian troops, and per- 
mitting them to act more decisively in repressing the insurrection 
among the mountain tribes. 

In Europe the Russians have lost men and time; on the other 
hand, they have received reinforcements, have demonstrated their 
ability to hold the Shipka Pass, and in front of Plevna, as well as 
in the direction of the Lom, are in better position to resist attack 
or to strike heavy blows. As in Armenia, so in Europe, they en- 
tered upon the campaign with means inadequate to the end in view. 
It is probable that that error is now rectified on the Danube, but, 
remembering the exaggeration of their original force, it is wiser to 
suspend judgment on this head until events have demonstrated the 
true state of the case. The chances of success are still decidedly 
in their favor, if their leaders, like Skobeleff, Tergukassoff, Imeretin- 
ski, Ghourka, Radetzky, and a few others, prove that they have the 
ability to use aright the admirable qualities of the Russian soldiers. 


GrorGE B. McCLeLian. 
OcToBER 12, 1877. 


P. S. The information received since this article went to press 
appears to establish the fact that the Russian army in front of 
Kars has gained a success which is decisive of the campaign in 
that quarter, and will, if the season permits, possibly lead to the 
fall of Kars and Erzeroum before winter sets in. The probabil- 
ities of important successes for the Russians in Europe are still 
great. 

OcToBER 20. 
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Art. ITV.— Tue Functions or UNBELIEF. 


MANKIND are divided by nature into believers and unbelievers 
almost as distinctly as they are into males and females. It is the 
propensity of some minds to doubt, as it is of others to have faith, 
and while some immediately accept, with childlike confidence, 
whatever is told them, others as promptly question it and demand 
proof. That this is not the result of wilfulness, but a constitu- 
tional trait which asserts itself instinctively, is shown by its 
manifestation in matters of every-day occurrence. One man will 
be contented with barely being told, for example, that the weather 
is cold or rainy, while another will ask for particulars, such as, 
how cold it is, or how much it is raining, and what opportunities 
his informant had for knowing the fact he relates. One will read 
a piece of news in a single newspaper, and rely upon it as true, 
whereas another will insist on seeing several versions of it, and 
even if it be favorable to his wishes, will not accept it till he has 
canvassed it with more or less thoroughness, and come to some 
kind of a conclusion respecting it other than that derived from a 
first impression. Wall Street veterans say that a man is a “ bear” 
or a “bull” in stocks, not by choice, but by necessity. He has 
either a natural disposition to trust or a natural disposition to dis- 
trust, and operates accordingly. We need only to watch the con- 
duct of our friends and associates to discover that the distinction 
is of wide prevalence, and that it holds good in all the business of 
life. It is true that the majority of people are naturally trustful, 
and that the doubters constitute the minority. The fact that false 
witness is forbidden by Divine commandment, and that the telling 
of lies is visited with social reprobation, indicates this preponderance 
of belief over unbelief. Were most men disposed to doubt, it 
would not be so great an evil to tell them untruths. They would 
investigate for themselves and detect the attempted imposture. 
But as, on the contrary, they are prone to give credence, they 
must be protected against being deceived. Nevertheless, the un- 
believers are sufficient in number for unbelief to be an important 
factor in human development. 
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The form of unbelief which has made itself most conspicuous 
in all ages is that which relates to matters of religion. Most peo- 
ple being, as we have said, believers by nature, accept without 
question the religious ideas presented to them by persons they 
have been taught to confide in, and as religion deals with su- 
premely important topics of life, the dissenters from established 
opinions in regard to it would be noticeable, even if they did no 
more than dissent. When, in addition, they express their doubts 
by the voice and by the pen, as they are prone to do, and raise all 
sorts of troublesome questions for believers to answer, they become 
also objects of dislike. It is the wind blowing against the tide, 
and rough water is the result. By as much as the concerns of the 
soul and of eternal life surpass those of the body and this world, 
by so much does a disturbance of what are conceived to be truths 
essential to one’s spiritual well-being produce a disagreeable im- 
pression. It has thus come to pass among Christians, as among 
Mohammedans and men of all other faiths, that when a person is 
said to be an unbeliever, it is commonly understood that he is an 
unbeliever in religion, and that when unbelief is spoken of, it 
means unbelief of accepted religious doctrines. The odium, like- 
wise, in which both the men and the thing are held is based almost 
exclusively upon their antagonism to religion, scepticism upon 
other subjects being little regarded. But, if unbelief is a bad 
thing in religion, it is bad in everything else, and if in everything 
else it is not bad or is even useful, it is not necessarily injurious and 
may be useful in religion. Believers, it is to be feared, have lost 
sight of this truth, and, in their vivid perception of the mischiefs 
wrought by unbelief, have failed to acknowledge as they ought its 
redeeming qualities. These, as we shall presently see, are by no 
means inconsiderable, and should reconcile us to its existence, 
though they may not commend it to our esteem. 

As to the assertion often made, that unbelief is not a merely in- 
tellectual habit, but results from moral perversity, and that, if not 
a sin in itself, it leads to sin in other respects, it is hardly neces- 
sary to refute it. It was once a favorite argument with divines 
and religious writers, but latterly they have almost given it up. 
Indeed, they are now busy rather in repelling the accusation 
brought by sceptics against. them, that their own principles are 
immoral, and the cause of immorality in practice. So far as 
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experience can settle the question, it shows that the lives of 
Benjamin Franklin, John Stuart Mill, Harriet Martineau, Theo- 
dore Parker, and other unbelievers are as little open to reproach as 
those of equally eminent champions of faith, while the revelations, 
of which we have had so many of late, proving that the pro- 
foundest religious feeling and the most decorous piety are not in- 
compatible with pecuniary dishonesty, effectually dispose of the al- 
legation that religion and morality are inseparable. As the Italian 
bravo on his way to commit a murder drops into the nearest 
church to implore the blessing of the Virgin Mary and the saints 
upon his undertaking, so the American church-member, in the 
midst of his embezzlements of money belonging to widows and 
orphans, does not intermit in the least either his family prayers 
or his attendance at public worship. It is not hypocrisy on the 
part of such men, but the simultaneous expression of two inde- 
pendent principles of their natures. The bravo assassinates and 
the dishonest trustee robs for pecuniary gain, and both engage in 
acts of devotion in obedience to their emotional impulses. They 
are none the less believers for being wicked, nor less wicked for 
believing. So aman may be upright in his conduct while lacking 
in religious faith, and neither will his integrity give him faith nor 
his want of faith destroy his integrity. 

The precise functions of unbelief will best appear if we consider 
what would be the result of its suppression. Supposing that the 
state of affairs which many good people sigh for in regard to 
religion were to prevail both in regard to that and to all other 
subjects, and that there were no doubts, no questionings, no critical 
investigations, but a universal implicit acceptance of every asser- 
tion made by authorized teachers in every department of human 
knowledge? Would not the intellectual progress of the world 
come to a stand-still? If the scientific as well as the religious 
doctrines now held by the great majority of mankind could by 
some omnipotent decree be henceforth and forever shielded from 
objection and discussion, would not a stop be put to new dis- 
coveries? The Church of Rome did, indeed, once try the experi- 
ment, and succeeded in at least repressing the utterance of unbelief 
in what it had decided to be scientific as well as religious truth. 
It punished as a sin doubts of the Ptolemaic cosmogony as it did 
those of the inspiration of the Bible, and declared attacks upon the 
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Aristotelian philosophy to be attacks upon the foundations of faith 
and religion.* But to the extent that it accomplished its en- 
deavors, it also produced a paralysis of the human intellect, and 
had it fully triumphed, stagnation and death would have overspread 
the intellectual world. Fortunately, unbelief was too strong to be 
thus silenced, and to its exertions we owe our present liberty. 
But the evil from which it delivered us then is the evil against 
which it guards us now, and a condemnation of it now as noxious 
or even as useless is ungratefully to deny its past benefits. More 
than this, unbelief is a conservative agency which prevents the 
spread of imposture and fanaticism. It has arrested the career of 
many an attempted fraud which would otherwise have triumphed. 
Without it Mormonism might have been as extensively received 
as Christianity, and Joanna Southcote had as many followers as 
Wesley. The vagaries of the Millerites might have taken their 
place by the side of the Thirty-nine Articles, and the wild dreams 
of Dr. Cumming have been received as sound expositions of 
prophecy. Unbelief submits to examination all these vain imagin- 
ings, and exposes their true character. 

It is unquestionably vexatious to people who have made up 
their minds on any subject for others to come and suggest disquiet- 
ing doubts, and what is more, to support those doubts by arguments 
which cannot be easily replied to. It is like being turned out of 
bed after one has settled down comfortably for a night’s sleep. No 
wonder that in less civilized times such disturbers of the peace 
were treated with severity, and silenced by physical force ; that the 
ancient Brahmans waged war with the innovating Buddhists, that 
the Jews stoned blasphemers to death, and that their priests cruci- 
fied Christ, that Socrates was poisoned and Protagoras banished, 
and that the progress of Christianity during so many ages was 
marked with bloody persecutions of the enemies of orthodoxy. 
Even so late as the last century unbelief in religion was a politi- 
cal disability, and treated as a social crime, while the feelings 
with which many excellent people now regard such men as 








* In 1624 three students were censured by the Faculty of Theology at Paris, and 
banished by the Parliament from the city, for sustaining in their theses propositions 
‘* que ex professo contra doctrinam Aristoteles, omnium philosophorum sine contro- 
versia principis, communemque omnium Academicorum consensum et usum milita- 
bant, et non nihil periculi adversus fidei principia involvere videbantur.” — Errnois, 
Procés de Galilée, p. xix. 
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Arnold, Huxley, Tyndall, and Darwin in England, and Draper, Fisk, 
and Abbott in this country, need only stimulus and opportunity to 
burst forth into flames like those of Smithfield and Madrid. They 
forget that they are possibly roused, not from a wholesome repose, 
but from a torpor that leads to death, and that the disturbance they 
resent may be healthful and life-giving. They fail to see, too, that 
the doctrines for which they are ready to contend so zealously are 
based upon a denial of opposing doctrines which were once de- 
fended with equal zeal, and that in religion as in science they are 
now enjoying the benefit of work done by the unbelievers of a 
former age. 

In fact, it may be said that every advance which the world has 
made in religious enlightenment it owes to the efforts of men in- 
spired by a sentiment of unbelief in the accepted doctrines of their 
time. The doubts of the Jewish populace in regard to the author- 
ity of the Scribes and Pharisees prepared the way for the teachings 
of Christ, and his disciples had to brave not so much popular sen- 
timent, as the hostility of ecclesiastical magnates. Paul, in turn, 
assailed the cherished belief of the original twelve Apostles in re- 
gard to the obligations of the Mosaic law, and was nearly torn in 
pieces for it at Jerusalem by a mob of their partisans. The Roman 
Empire did not accept the gospel until after its philosophers, 
poets, and satirists had destroyed all reverence in the people for 
their ancient gods and goddesses, so that even the priests and au- 
gurs, when they met in the street, laughed at the traditional absurd- 
ities they continued to perform. The work, however, was not 
effectually done for several centuries. The historian Gibbon relates 
that when the Emperor Theodosius, in the year 389, sent his Chris- 
tian soldiers to destroy the temple and statue of Serapis at Alex- 
andria, they hesitated to undertake the task, fearing the vengeance 
of the god, and that when, finally, one of their number, bolder than 
the rest, mounted his colossal image with an axe, and struck off its 
head, they gave a sigh of relief that no earthquake followed, and 
that no thunderbolt fell from heaven. Indeed, they still feared that 
the annual fertilizing inundation of the Nile would be withheld as 
a punishment for the sacrilege, and the occurrence of that event as 
usual removed a great weight from their minds. Christianity, hav- 
ing been fully established, its corruptions were assailed in turn by 
unbelief, and the Protestant Reformation, which had its beginning 
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in the denial of the effacacy of indulgences, was the result. The 
orthodox of the present day, again, reject much that was precious 
in the estimation of Luther, Calvin, and Melanchthon, and the pro- 
cess of elimination is not yet finished. Within the past few years, 
even, marked changes have taken place in religious opinion which 
are explainable only by the continued action of sceptical criti- 
cism. 

To illustrate more particularly this modifying influence of un- 
belief upon religion, we need only recall the sentiments expressed, 
by the pulpits and the religious press on the occasion of the rail- 
road disaster at Norwalk, Connecticut, in 1853, and those which 
have been elicited from them by recent calamities of the same 
character. Then there was a common cry that the terrible loss of 
life and limb, which plunged so many families into mourning, was 
an expression of Divine displeasure with the railroad company for 
running trains on Sundays, and the suggestion that the immediate 
sufferers had no part nor lot in the desecration of the Sabbath thus 
visited on their unlucky heads, was scorned as an argument of in- 
fidelity. Three years ago, however, the boiler of a Staten Island 
ferryboat exploded in New York on a Sunday afternoon, killing 
and maiming hundreds of Sunday pleasure-travellers ; but, though 
the circumstances were aggravated far beyond those in the Norwalk 
case, no preacher nor writer of eminence ventured to suggest that 
God’s wrath had been displayed in the occurrence. Again, when 
in 1865 Abraham Lincoln was shot in a theatre, his being in such 
a place was severely animadverted on, but the burning of the 

srooklyn theatre last winter, with the loss of hundreds of lives, 
was suffered to pass without comment. Once, too, it was the 
regular practice to offer up prayers for rain in time of drought, but 
it so happened, not long ago, that a worthy Episcopalian bishop, 
having claimed a certain fall of rain as an answer to prayers to 
God made under his directions, he was met by the secular press 
with an array of news telegrams showing that this same rain- 
storm had caused floods which destroyed millions of dollars worth 
of property and many human lives. Since then we have heard 
little or nothing in this quarter of the world of praying for rain, 
and the practice here may be regarded as obsolete. These facts 
indicate how, under the influence of sceptical criticism, religious 
faith has been purged of the notion of a partial and pliable God, 
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and received in its stead the juster conception of a Being too 
wise to be taught by us and too good to dispense curses and 
blessings in a spirit of revenge and favoritism. That religion has 
gained by the change is evident, and it owes the gain to the efforts 
of unbelief. 

No less an improvement is to be remarked in the prevalent ideas 
of religious people concerning their fellow-creatures. At the be- 
ginning of the present century they were taught that all human 
beings were under a curse which rendered them incapable of 
virtuous impulses or of righteous conduct, except by special dis- 
pensation from on high. The consequence was gloom and misery, 
a disregard of human happiness and the means that promote it, 
and a general harshness of behavior which made life to the tender- 
hearted a burden. The characteristics of a professor of religion 
were a sad countenance, ascetic self-denial, and a constant anxiety 
about his personal salvation. Some even went so far as to hold that 
a willingness to be damned was a prerequisite to being saved. All 
sorts of games and recreations were discouraged. Dancing was es- 
teemed a deadly sin, and cards denounced as the Devil’s picture- 
books. Even musical instruments were looked upon as snares to 
be avoided. Sunday was a day for strict repression of all customary 
employments, and marked by an unusual solemnity of deportment. 
Take it altogether, religion was made as uninviting and repulsive 
as possible, and that it now wears a more cheerful aspect is due 
entirely to the criticism of its former absurdities which it has 
received from unbelievers. 

The great services which unbelief has rendered to science have 
already been mentioned, and they are the theme of too many 
tongues and pens to need further recounting here. Its benefits in 
political affairs are no less conspicuous. We celebrate annually 
the declaration of our independence of Great Britain, a step which 
was the outcome of a long and persistent war upon a political 
orthodoxy which taught that kings govern by divine right, and that 
the powers which be are ordained of God. Our whole political fabric 
is in like manner the fruit of successive rebellions against estab- 
lished political dogmas, and the sentiments of our most conserva- 
tive citizens would appall even the radicals of Cromwell’s time, and 
be pronounced dangerous by the moderate reformers of the last 
century. The same wholesome influence has modified our criminal 
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jurisprudence. Instead of punishing with death scores of minor 
offences, we enforce that penalty for murder alone, and even for that 
we are gradually substituting imprisonment. Sorcery and magic, 
which were once the pretext for so much cruelty, are treated with 
a wise neglect. An ermined sceptic, Sir Matthew Hale, sitting in the 
Court of Exchequer, put 2n end to the hanging of witches in Eng- 
land thirty years before the pious inhabitants of Massachusetts 
were taught by the extravagances of Salem to abolish the practice, 
During the whole of the controversy over the matter the advocates 
of the humane and enlightened view of it had to encounter the 
charge of being disbelievers in revealed truth, and carried their 
point against the combined influence of all the conservative ele- 
ments of society. So, vaccination for the small-pox was introduced 
by questioners of the dogma that sickness and death were Divine 
dispensations which it was impious to seek to avoid; and the 
employment of ether and chloroform to mitigate the sufferings of 
women in childbirth owes its prevalence to the triumph of the 
same sagacious incredulity. - 

In assailing the long-cherished doctrine of the survival of the 
soul after the death of the body, and the‘continuance of its life in 
a future world, it would seem that unbelief had shown a wanton 
destructiveness which had no redeeming quality. But even in this 
case it has not been so useless as at first sight appears. If the 
doctrine of immortality be true, criticism cannot destroy its truth, 
but will, on the contrary, make it more apparent. In so far as un- 
belief, by calling it in question, teaches its advocates to demon- 
strate it more clearly, it does a good work ; and so far as it proves 
it to be false, or even less well founded than is commonly svpposed, 
it still does well. What men are concerned to know is not so 
much whether a life beyond the grave would or would not be a 
pleasant thing, but whether there be such a life at all. Unbelief 
does not assert that there is not, but only that there is no evidence 
that there is, and therefore that it is wiser for us to make the best 
of the life we have, and patiently await further revelations. Its 
criticisms have undoubtedly weakened the confidence of many in 
the certainty of a future existence, but they have, at the same 
time, diminished the abuses of which that confidence has been the 
cause. Instead of despising this world and its opportunities for 
happiness, and neglecting the blessings that lie within their reach, 
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men are gradually learning to do the divine will here and now, and 
to put into present practice those rules of conduct which they 
have been treating as only applicable to a future state. They see 
that even if there should be no heaven beyond and above this 
earth, it is possible to have a heaven upon the earth, by bending 
their energies to its creation. For, since true happiness is consist- 
ent only with obedience to the laws of our being, it is but reason- 
able to expect that by learning those laws and conforming to them 
we may attain happiness as surely in this stage of existence as in 
any which may be yet to come. 

A similar comment may be made upon all the destructive work 
of unbelief. Sophistry can neither make nor unmake truth, and 
its efforts to demonstrate the existence of that which is not, or the 
non-existence of that which is, must necessarily prove futile. 
Sound argument alone can permanently establish any proposition, 
and if that argument be found to be opposed to hitherto accepted 
ideas, honesty requires that we acknowledge it. A cause that 
cannot endure assault, and to which the acknowledgment of a 
single defect is fatal, is not worth contending for. Religious doc- 
trines, like all others, must necessarily partake of the imperfec- 
tions of human nature, and whatever tends to correct and purify 
them is a benefit and not an injury. If in the process of examina- 
tion some of them are found to be worthless, and are therefore 
rejected, it is no loss, but a gain. The discussions which are now 
going on so actively in Europe, and have begun to attract attention 
in this country, concerning the existence of a personal Deity, his 
work, if any, in creating and sustaining the universe, the relation 
between religion and ethics, the value of prayer, and all the con- 
nected class of subjects, can only tend to the final discovery and 
recognition of principles upon which mankind may repose with 
confidence. We have already seen what this process of inquiry 
has done in a few respects, and we may reasonably expect that 
its continuance will be equally useful in others. 

All this, however, does not render unbelief in itself a more 
desirable state of mind, nor the lot of the unbeliever more enviable. 
He prides himself upon his enlightenment and liberty, but at what 
a price has he bought his so-called emancipation! The faith 
which to him is mere superstition is to the believer a source of un- 
utterable peace and comfort. While he is anxiously inquiring and 
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investigating, and living like a stormy petrel upon a sea of per- 
plexity and doubt, the believer is in a safe harbor taking his rest. 
He is forever seeking to know mysteries which cannot be revealed, 
neglecting the happiness that lies on the surface of things and is 
visible to the simple in heart. The Greek or Roman peasant, for 
whom every tree had its dryad and every brook its nymph, to 
whom the thunder was the voice of Jove and the sunshine the 
direct gift of Apollo, who poured out libations daily to the family 
deities, and offered the first fruits of the earth to Ceres and 
Pomona, was no less happy than the eager disputant of the 
Athenian schools who ridiculed his simple faith. So, the unques- 
tioning Christian of the present day, who regards his Bible as 
containing the very words uttered by God, who feels that his daily 
life is hedged round by a supernatural guardianship, and who ex- 
pects another life after this one is ended in the grave, enjoys a 
contentment which the sceptic may wonder at, but which he ought 
not to despise. Both are what they are in obedience to the laws 
of their mental natures, and while those laws compel them to 
differ in their views, neither has any right to revile the other. 


THoMAS HITCHCOCK. 
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Art. V.— THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 


Tue words at the head of this article have exercised the public 
mind in the United States without any definite ascertain- 
ment of what they meant, at least for the unreflecting multi- 
tude. Has there ever been in a specific sense a “Southern ques- 
tion”? What was it? What is it? What will it continue to 
be? What will be its duration? What was its origin? What 
will be its solution? What is its present importance, whether it 
be still alive with its primitive vigor or turning into the yellow 
leaf of decay? What were and what are its effects and influences 
in a national point of view, assuming the complete and undisputed 
existence of our nationality to be established, after having been 
also a question for so long a time in which was involved, deeply 
laid within it, the other one, — the Southern question ; for they 
became the major and the minor of a syllogism, with a conclusion 
ever to be remembered on this continent. These are the points 
which I intend to glance over in a necessarily short article, — short 
when compared to the magnitude of the subject, — to which full 
justice cannot be done without the development of considerations 
of political, civil, and social economy which would embrace a 
diversity of matters extending over too large an area. 

The Southern question germinated on the first day when a slave 
was introduced into the thirteen North American colonies of Great 
Britain. It would have been the Northern or the Western ques- 
tion if slavery had been established in a remunerative form, and 
had taken such roots an< such proportions as to have become a 
social, financial, and political institution in those sections, instead 
of the Southern part of the country. More than the artificial bar- 
rier between the Puritan and the Cavalier, more than the climate, 
more than the peculiarities of the productions of the soil, more than 
the antagonism of commercial or other interests, it made the South 
distinct from the North and West. The masters being whites, and 
the slaves blacks, there necessarily sprang up a domineering and 
proscriptive aristocracy in all its relations with the inferior class, 
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free or not, which belonged to the African race, whether their skin 
retained its original ebony color, or whether through several mon- 
grel generations it had so approached the ivory complexion as to 
protect those who possessed it from detection by an inexperienced 
eye. But, although an implacable aristocracy in one sense, it was 
in another the broadest social democracy ; for all the whites, poor 
or rich, ignorant or educated, were on a footing of equality. The 
proudest planter with a princely estate would hardly have ven- 
tured, at least in Louisiana, on refusing to seat at his table the 
humble pedler who stopped to sell his wares, and claimed his 
hospitality ; if he employed a white mechanic, that mechanic ate 
with his own refined and delicately bred family. No Caucasian 
was ever sent to the kitchen, for that would have assimilated him 
to the black race, and put him on a level with slaves. The posi- 
tion, if attempted to be given, would not have been accepted, it 
would have been a forfeiture of caste, and would have been re- 
sented as an insult. There was a nobility in the white skin more 
sacred and more respected than the one derived from the letters- 
patent of kings. Thus the slavery of the blacks constituted a 
white aristocracy, and the equality resulting from the possession 
of that privileged complexion made of that aristocracy a democ- 
racy. It was a singular compound which had never existed before, 
and which made of the Southern people a peculiar one, difficult to 
be understood. It was the realization of the Janus face with its 
two different and antagonistic physiognomies; it was the typical 
double-headed eagle, but with only one big heart glowing with 
pride and defiance. It was a superiority of social position, and 
that superiority was resented with ill-dissembled impatience in 
those States where it did not prevail. 

The writer of this article remembers a French nobleman saying 
to him after a sojourn of several months in Louisiana: “ With you 
alone the feudal age still exists. With us it is a thing of the past. 
There are in Europe dukes and marquises, it is true. But what 
does it signify? It is an empty bawble, a vain title. What isa 
marquis without a marquisate? You Seuthern planters, you are 
high barons in reality, although not in name. You have vassals 
over whom you reign with absolute sway. Therefore you have 
all the virtues, qualities, defects, and vices of an aristocracy. 
Hence you are the born rulers of your country, because you have 
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from the cradle the instinct of command, and you inherit from 
generation to generation that intellectual and physical organiza- 
tion, that knowledge of human nature, that captivating refinement 
of tastes, that confiding geniality of manners, that innate self-pos- 
session and self-confidence which characterize you, with a natural 
tendency, besides, to those studies and pursuits which are pro- 
ductive of a race of statesmen, such, for instance, as are to be 
found in England. Therefore, as long as you retain your peculiar 
institution, you will remain what you are, and, although numeri- 
cally in the minority, you will control the destinies of the Union.” 
The sagacious Frenchman was not the only one who arrived at 
these conclusions. There was in them a logic which gave rise to 
the true “Southern question.” The causes which procured for one 
section of the country a predominance over the rest were to be 
destroyed, cost what may. It became the most ruthless of all 
questions, — the question of power. It lay in a nutshell, but that 
shell was destined to explode with the force of a pent volcano. It 
soon swelled into a political Vesuvius, and showered upon the 
broad face of our country that irresistible lava of destruction, which 
has removed all landmarks, and perhaps will be found in the 
future to have changed the sectional aristocracy and sectional 
democracy, which operated as salutary checks and counter-checks 
upon one another, into a concentrated national despotism, that will 
run its predestined course. 

At the North and West, the existence of the condition of things 
I have described not being found, there was a political democracy 
of whites, as with us at the South, but within that democracy there 
was a social aristocracy that did not recognize within its exclusive 
precincts the equality of the white skin. At the South the 
“white trash” claimed and enjoyed social equality with the 
wealthy, — an equality which sometimes asserted itself, not only 
in the courts of law, but also in the courts of honor, the jurisdic- 
tion of which was seldom declined by the parties interested, and 
there was no exception taken on the ground of rank and education. 
The “white trash” had its pride of birth, based on its Caucasian 
origin, which enabled it to look down on the inferiority of a much 
lower class. At the North and West the poor whites —I will 
not say the “white trash,” the expression not being in use there 
— were compelled to bow to a more favored class, superior to them 
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by the accident of wealth, and with whom they could claim no social 
equality by virtue of a nobility of complexion. The cobbler would 
not have ventured to sit at dinner with the millionnaire at whose 
country mansion he had sought hospitality. Thus, at the South 
there was a democracy within an aristocracy, and at the North an 
aristocracy within a democracy. But the two aristocracies and 
the two democracies were very different. The aristocrats of the 
South were real ones. They were, or entitled to become, the 
masters of men. The aristocrats of the North were spurious; 
they assumed to be what they were not and could not be, from the 
very nature of the circumstances in which they were placed. 
They were wealthy merchants, shopkeepers, mechanics, manu- 
facturers, speculators, brokers, bankers, but they were not barons 
after the fashion of the South, to use the expression of the French- 
man whose language I have quoted. It was evidently impossible 
that commonwealths so antagonistic in their fundamental organ- 
ization should form a confederacy, without there being an incessant 
struggle for a reciprocal modification of their status. Hence the 
prediction of an “irrepressible conflict” which fell from the lips 
of a celebrated American statesman. In the South the population 
was divided into two parts, — the whites, who, rich or poor, ignorant 
or educated, constituted the privileged class, the Caucasian nobility, 
like the Magyar element of Hungary; then, the blacks who were 
slaves, and who, proud of their daily intercourse with the superior, 
the godlike race in their eyes, and exulting in a sort of good- 
natured familiarity in which they were indulged, were conscious 
at the same time of the importance which they derived from the 
social position of their masters, and enjoyed a protection and an 
exemption from the anxieties of life which made them look down 
upon the free negro, of pure or mixed blood, with a sense of great 
superiority. It was with contempt and derision that these were 
called “free niggers” by those who remained in servitude. The 
free colored man was the Pariah of the Southern commonwealth. 
He was the lowest step of the social ladder. It must be admitted, 
however, that some of that race, who had been emancipated, or 
had been born free, had risen, particularly in Louisiana, to wealth 
and to respectability in the estimation of the whites. ‘ Yet they 
occupied a status resembling that of the Jews in the medieval 
ages, and it was a crime punishable with death for one of that 
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degraded class to strike a white man, however lightly he might 
weigh in the social scale. Hence, for a long time, to be bought by 
and to be the slave of one of that class was the most abject degra- 
dation into which a poor African could fall. If this statement be 
true,—and it will hardly be denied by anybody conversant with 
the South, — the different strata of the social body with us might 
be thus classified : the whites, the black or hybrid slaves, the black 
or hybrid freedmen, and the slaves of the freedmen. 

Such was the condition, as I have briefly described it, of the 
aristocratic South and of the democratic North and West. The 
latter soon complained of the undue influence of the former in the 
affairs of the Union. Why undue? It was intellectual and not 
physical. The Southern States were inferior in population and in 
wealth. It cannot be material force that compels five able-bodied 
men to obey one. If it be true, as said by De Tocqueville, that the 
reign of democracy is the reign of mediocrity, and that aristocracies 
have always surpassed in statesmanship all the other forms of 
government, as witnessed by the histories of Rome, Venice, and 
England, the secret of Southern influence is found out. It arose 
from the peculiar institution which gave the South all the prestige 
and advantages of an aristocracy. This assertion, far from being 
refuted, is proved by the example of Athens, whose influence is 
still felt in the whole civilized world. What is called the de- 
mocracy of Athens was aristocratic like the democracy of the 
Southern States, and much more so; it had nothing in common 
with modern democracies, as generally understood. Attica was a 
slave country. The Athenians, individually and collectively as 
a community, held slaves who worked, some for their masters and 
some for the commonwealth which owned them for the common 
welfare. Athens was not a democracy of plebeians, but rather of 
nobles, and I might say of demigods, for many of them claimed 
descent from the gods. They did not proclaim that all men were 
born free and equal, and recommend the amalgamation of races. 
They proclaimed the reverse. They thought themselves far above 
the rest of mankind, and they were. No foreigner could be nat- 
uralized among them, not even a Greek. As to the other nations, 
particularly the Asiatics, they were looked upon as utter barbarians. 
Nay, no one could be an Athenian except one of pure and unadulter- 
ated Attic blood through both sides of the house, and the son of Peri- 
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cles and Aspasia, the Ionian Greek, was not an Athenian, although 
born in Athens. It required a special law voted by these intense 
aristocrats to make him one of them, — that is, one of the gods of the 
earth who boasted of being the favorites and almost the compan- 
ions of the gods of heaven. I am not here advocating or attacking aris- 
tocracies or democracies. I am merely stating facts, which the phi- 
losopher will admit, if they be denied by the politician or demagogue, 
The clamor against the complained-of undue influence of the 
South over the affairs of the Federal government grew stronger at 
the North and West, in proportion as President after President 
from the South succeeded one another in Washington, and her 
statesmen asserted their authority in the halls of legislation at the 
national capital The North and the West became more and more 
restive, and wondered at the cause of this phenomenon. What 
was the cause of it? It was instinctively felt, no doubt, although 
the masses who acted upon the impulse of that instinct did not 
admit the fact to themselves, and perhaps were not conscious of it, 
that the Southern preponderance, which created alarm and jealousy, 
was due to the peculiar institution. What other cause could there 
be for the Southern people being the masters in the Union as they 
were the masters of their slaves? Hence arose the slavery question, 
which was really an entirely political one under its humanitarian 
mask, at least for the leaders, and which it is not necessary here 
to present in all the phases and aspects which it assumed. There 
were many questions which agitated the North, the West, and the 
South, but they never went by the name of the Northern, the 
Western, or the Southern question. There never was but one 
purely sectional question — emphatically known as the “ Southern 
question,”"— and that was the “slavery question”; it sprang in 
full armor from the Jupiter brow of the love of power,—a love of 
power which, through open or disguised attacks, by front or flank 
movements, aimed resolutely and incessantly at destroying the in- 
stitution that produced a social, moral, and political idiosyncrasy 
in the South which was thought incompatible with that of the 
North and West. It was intended to have, as much as possible, a 
perfect assimilation between all the parts of the great republic. 
This could be done only by the abolition of slavery, which was the 
source of a white aristocracy, and then the South would cease to be 
dangerous, troublesome, and domineering. 
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The Missouri Compromise, the Fugitive Slave Law, and all the 
other measures adopted or rejected, which convulsed the people of 
the United States, and which were so fiercely and eloquently dis- 
cussed in Congress, in the State legislatures, and in popular assem- 
blies, were but incidents of the slavery or Southern question. They 
were eruptions on the surface of the national epidermis, for which 
political physicians prescribed, without daring to look into the 
cause which was buried in the entrails of the social body, and con- 
stituted the real question. Presidential elections turned upon it, 
and a gigantic war of four years’ duration resulted in abolishing 
slavery, which empirics deemed a national evil, because of its pro- 
ducing Southern preponderance and solidification. What of the 
South at the present moment? Is it more or less solid than before? 
What of the Southern question? Has it perished with slavery ? 
No, it has survived, say the North and West, more full of impor- 
tance and vitality thanever. Why? The writer of this article may 
be permitted to answer: Because it is fanned into life from its ashes 
by the North and West; otherwise it would die a natural death, if 
let alone, as it has no natural cause of existence. The North and 
West should now be contented with the destruction of what they 
considered the cause of Southern predominance in the Union, and 
fold their huge democratic arms. Antzus has conquered Hercules, 
instead of being smothered by him; the Titans have pulled down 
the gods from high Olympus, and brought them down to the level 
of the sons of mother earth. The hated and envied aristocracy of 
the South has been so ploughed up and consumed. that the strong- 
est microscope could not discover a remaining vestige of it. From 
Maine to Florida the Tarquin rod has established a dead level of 
equality, and the oak is no longer permitted to tower over the reeds 
of humanity. Mediocrity is enthroned, with very few exceptions, 
in the seats of power all over the United States. The Washing- 
tons, the Jeffersons, the Madisons, the Monroes, the Jacksons, have 
become antediluvian and the fossil productions of distant ages. 
The North and the West should be satisfied, for it is hardly to be 
expected that the South will continue to excel them in statesman- 
ship, and control the destinies ‘of the Union, as heretofore, by the 
superiority of its fitness to govern. Unfortunately for the hopes of 
the North and West, and for the expectations of those who thirsted 
for peace and its fruits, another question has sprung from the pre- 
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ceding and dead one, like the phcenix from its funereal pile, and it 
is a more difficult and startling one than the slavery question. It is 
the free-negro question and its solution. It is bound to solidify the 
Southern States more than the slavery question, because it is no 
longer a mere question of property, of individual or sectional 
wealth, or of political power, but a question of self-preservation, of 
civilization, and of the maintenance of the purity of a superior 
race. It is still the Southern question par excellence, but under a 
more terrible form. The creeping worm has been transformed into 
the winged insect of destruction. 

Let us laconically consider the condition in which the war left 
the Southern States. Their white population had been more than 
decimated, and the greater portion of those who survived found 
themselves deprived of all their former civil and political rights, 
with which their former slaves were now invested. Those slaves 
were spontaneously transformed into a real aristocracy, proclaimed 
to be the wards and pets of the conqueror, whilst the former 
aristocrats had been reduced to be the servants of servants. It 
was a return to first principles, according to the Darwinian theory. 
The closest resemblance to ancestry may have given to those who 
possessed it the right to govern those who had departed the most, 
mentally and physically, from the original type. On that score 
the primogeniture of the negro could not be contested, and may 
have been the cause of the superior rank which was allotted to 
him. Not only were the whites trodden down into unsurpassed 
humiliation, but they were also ground into the most abject 
poverty. The whole surface of the Southern States was no longer 
invaded by armed hosts, but by what was worse,— hordes of 
plunderers, who came to help the negroes with their superior 
intelligence in gleaning what was left, that is, as an English 
writer said, “the top-boots and the breeches of the Southern 
planter.” All the honesty and intelligence of the country were 
driven out of sight into nooks, corners, and rat-holes, and the 
Southern States were delivered to the merciless legislation of 
ignorant negroes, acting blindly under the guidance of white 
leaders, the majority of whom will be eternally gibbeted in history 
under the appellations of carpet-baggers and scalawags. A re- 
capitulation of the pecuniary losses of the South would stagger 
the imagination, and would swell too much the proportions of this 
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essay. Suffice it to say that the reputed indolent and helpless 
Sardanapalus of the South accepted his fate without unmanly mur- 
murs, and went to work as if he had done nothing else since his 
infancy. His effeminate soft hand grasped the plough with more 
energy than had ever been done by his former slave; and the 
stately matron went with a serene smile to the kitchen and to the 
washtub. Blood will tell, notwithstanding the levelling doctrines 
of a mad age. I knew a lady in Europe who, when shrouded in 
costly lace and ablaze with diamonds, always wore on her breast 
a twopenny copper pin. During the French emigration which 
had preceded and followed the horrors of 1793, her noble father, 
too proud to beg, had supported life by manufacturing pins and 
huckstering them in the streets of the cities of Germany. At the 
restoration of the Bourbons he brought to his daughter one of 
those pins, and it was the one she wore, saying to me, “It is the 
most precious of all my jewels.” Like the French nobleman, the 
South, in her adversity, has been manufacturing twopenny copper 
pins, which I hope will also be exhibited with pride by her pos- 
terity, when the days of prosperity shall return. All that she 
asked, in the mean time, was to be let alone in her humble strug- 
gle for bread. For twelve years this boon was refused. What 
was the consequence? What was bad grew worse every day, 
until, a better feeling prevailing at last at the North and West, 
military rule in the South was gradually relaxed, and is now 
entirely removed. This is auspicious, and promises halcyon 
days. 

What is, however, our present condition? Not only are we 
desperately poor, but we have been sick so long that it is impos- 
sible to entertain any hope of a prompt convalescence. Industry 
is paralyzed, property is of no value, the taxes for the support 
of government can hardly be paid, commerce is at a dead stand, 
agriculture is hardly remunerative, and demoralization is rampant 
everywhere. In the midst of all the calamities they have gone 
through, during such trials as were seldom inflicted on the human 
family, if the population had been homogeneous and entirely of the 
noble and unconquerable Caucasian race, which has been created 
to take gradual possession of this globe, and carry civilization 
around its circumference, and whose fortitude is equal to any of 
the extremes of adversity, still the condition of the people of the 
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South would be such as to deserve to enlist the sympathies of the 
world in general, and particularly of our sister States at the North 
and West. What crimes could have been committed which had 
not been expiated by our long tortures? But this was not enough. 
When reduced +o the last extremity of distress, when, panting and 
exhausted, we are left to find our way, unimpeded now, through 
a labyrinth of woes, we are called upon to meet the climax of 
them all, and to struggle against the most terrible curse which can 
afllict a country, — that of having face to face two races which are 
as different as day and night, and which can never fuse into a 
natural and harmonious whole. 

The question of races is now the only Southern question. It 
came to life on the death-bed of the late Southern confederacy. 
To give a clearer view of it by narrowing the area which the eye 
is to embrace, let us confine it to Louisiana, with the remark that 
what will be said of Louisiana applies with more or less force to 
the other Southern States. From the surrender of General Lee to 
the hour when the Federal troops were withdrawn by President 
Hayes, the destinies of the State were in the hands of the emanci- 
pated negroes, whose only claim to pre-eminence was, that they 
constitute a race which it was intended to favor, and with which 
coalesced a band of white adventurers who had come to the subju- 
gated South like vultures to the battle-field. The Federal govern- 
ment, in the hands of the Republican party, adopted the negroes, 
insomuch as they were a race, as its wards, passed laws for their 
special protection as a race, and in reality subjected the white race 
to the black. The former slaves had become a privileged class 
and domineered over their former masters. The State was deliv- 
ered to the organized pillage of the blacks, and the whites were 
driven to desperation. To maintain this condition of things it 
was necessary that the Federal government should, in open vio- 
lation of constitutions, laws, and vested rights, stretch its mighty 
arm to keep the weaker race on the top of the stronger one. 
Hence the social body was inverted; the feet were up and the 
head down. There was such a bubbling up of scum to the surface 
of the boiling caldron as had never been seen before, and Swift’s 
fictitious story of the Yahoos became a reality. This language is 
not too strong. It is impossible to find in history that a conqueror 
systematically took the most ignorant portion of a conquered pop- 
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ulation, —the ploughmen, the stable valets, the scavengers, — 
whose intelligence and habits were of the lowest, to make them 
governors, legislators, judges, and the rulers of wealthy provinces. 
When Caracalla made his horse consul, it was intended probably 
as a contemptuous sneer at the Roman people. The noble quad- 
ruped could do no harm in his’ office. But when bipeds hardly 
superior to Caracalla’s horse were armed with judicial, legislative, 
and executive power in the South, it was a terrible, stubborn, liv- 
ing fact, not an idle jest, and we are still suffering from the 
consequences. Socrates, proclaimed by divine authority the wisest 
of mankind, is reported to have said that “he who attempted to 
be the ruler of men without having the necessary qualifications 
was a great deal worse than a parricide.” It means, I suppose, 
that if it be monstrous to give the withering and slow-killing poi- 
son of the Borgias to a father, it is still more horrible to adminis- 
ter it to a whole people. But the poor negro, when he left his 
field and his hut to enter the halls of legislation and to preside in 
courts of justice, had not sense enough to know what he was doing. 
Therefore he is not to be blamed. The dagger which strikes is 
guiltless; it is the hand that wields it which is criminal. The 
conqueror, therefore, who used these instruments of darkness and 
ignorance to rule civilized communities, after the fashion he did, 
committed a crime worse than that of parricide, according to Soc- 
rates. Two motives only can be assigned to the unprecedented 
cause which he pursued: first, to gratify a deep-rooted resentment 
against the States which it had cost him so much to subjugate. 
An ocean of blood and an ocean of gold had been called up from 
their vast reservoirs, and had combined to submerge a resistance 
which threatened the North and West with appalling ruin. Hence 
the angry flood of chastisement was to be as sweeping as the mag- 
nitude of the crime was supposed to be, and every vestige of a 
resistance and of resources which had inspired such terrors was to 
be forever removed. Popular wrath, more terrible than that of 
God, which is always tempered by mercy, and which is perhaps 
mercy itself in disguise, seemed to have pronounced the celebrated 
words, Delenda est Carthago, as much as possible. This may have 
been one cause of action. The second was, according to the evi- 
dence found in the Draconian record of facts known to all, the set- 
tled and inflexible determination of the victorious Republican 
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party, North and West, to secure the continuance of its domina- 
tion over the South, destined to be, as it fondly believed, the im- 
pregnable citadel of the power which it intended long to exercise 
over the whole Union. Five millions of blacks, whom it claimed 
to have set free from the gushing impulse of the broadest philan- 
thropy, and not from the stern necessities of war, or the sordid cal- 
culations of self-interest, were to be solidified into a unit for the 
profit of the Republican party, and that solid faction could be kept 
together only by the cohesion of plunder cemented by irresponsi- 
ble power, however reckless in its exercise. Of course, gratitude 
was kept out of sight by the experienced manipulators of the 
scheme. 

It required no supernatual gift of vision to foresee what would 
be the result of the conqueror’s resentful and over-ambitious policy 
for the States where it was to be implanted, particularly in Louisi- 
ana and South Carolina, where the dark element of misrule pre- 
dominated. In these two States there was such a topsy-turvy 
condition of things as to baffle description and defy belief. It was 
a pandemonium, not of those grand spirits described by Milton, 
who had waged war against the Almighty, and bore on their 
haughty and unbending foreheads the marks of his blasting wrath, 
and had yielded only to the thunderbolt of Omnipotence, but a 
kitchen uprising of impish dwarfs, of creeping things used to the 
chains of servitude, crouching under the flagellation of centuries, 
and relying for their support on outside power ; for in themselves 
there was nothing. There was flesh and blood, such as it was, but 
no intellectual and moral entity whatever. The excesses perpe- 
trated under this reign of insane power are such, that they will 
have to be softened by the historian, because truth would appear 
too much like exaggeration to be believed by posterity, and the 
indicted culprits would derive protection and gain acquittal be- 
cause of the very enormity of their crimes. Nothing can be more 
painful to an American than to relate, that these saturnalia of 
the most brutish appetites, that this domination of ignorance over 
knowledge, of barbarism over civilization, of matter over spirit, 
lasted fully twelve years under the flag and bayonets of the United 
States. Admitting that rebellion against the best of governments 
was an unpardonable crime, was not the punishment dispropor- 
tionately severe, and has it not recoiled on those who inflicted 
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it? What could be a more heinous sin than the rebellion of the 
first man against his Creator? We know the decree of God 
against him and his posterity. It was not that of subjection to 
the gorilla. Even in the works of the imagination there is a poet- 
ical justice to be observed. Shakespeare would have violated its 
rules, and shocked the delicate sense of propriety which is more or 
less developed in our nature, if he had made Ariel the slave of 
Caliban instead of Prospero. 

I mention these things, not in a harsh spirit of recrimination, 
but to explain the open and occult resistance which they met at 
the South. The probing of a wound is a painful process, but is 
necessary for its cure. If the North and West wish to analyze 
and understand the Southern heart, they must permit the South to 
tell them frankly and calmly, for the purpose of enlightening, not 
of offending, the feelings which prevail in that region and its view 
of the treatment to which it was subjected. If the South is wrong, 
if it is morally and intellectually diseased, the diagnostics of that 
infirmity must be ascertained correctly, in order to provide for the 
remedy. I shall therefore proceed with the diagnosis of the South- 
ern question. Oblivious of animosities which should be things of 
the past, as are those acts which produced them, the North and 
West should only think of that bleeding member of their family 
who lies prostrate at their feet, and who, being prostrate, ought to 
be safe from further blows at the hands of an alien foe, and, with 
much more reason, of adomestic one. Justly or unjustly, the North 
and West struck the fatal blow. If they wielded the lance of 
Achilles, — and no other could have conquered us,—they ought 
to remember that it cured the wounds which it inflicted. 

If the statements I have made are true, —and there are, indeed, 
very few Southern men who will not swear to their truth, — the 
policy of the Federal government since the collapse of the “ lost 
cause ” could not but have met at the South with the most deter- 
mined resistance on the part of those who suffered from it, and that 
resistance culminated at last in the gubernatorial struggles be- 
tween Nicholls and Packard, Hampton and Chamberlain. But 
these struggles were mere episodes of the Southern question ; 
they were not the question. Thus, the lightning that rives the 
thick-ribbed oak is not the storm, but proceeds from it. It is an 
effect, and the details of the effect may amuse curiosity. The 
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main point, however, is to prevent the storm, or to control it. The 
long series of secret societies rioting in blood, of assassinations and 
outrages of all sorts alleged to have been committed, were the 
eruptions of smoke, rock, flame, and lava, which indicated the 
throes of the now slumbering and now active volcano. They 
are in themselves unworthy of being dwelt upon; it is the vol- 
cano which is to be extinguished by removing the cause that gave 
it life. At last it was discovered that this warfare against the 
principles of government on which the United States rested could 
not be kept up any longer. The common-sense of the people, 
North and West, awoke from its lethargy, and it became a politi- 
cai necessity to restore self-government to Louisiana and South 
Carolina, as it had been re-established in the other Southern States, 
one after the other. The pressure of the Federal foot has been 
withdrawn, a deep sigh of relief has heaved out of the breast on 
which its iron heel had been placed, the whites have been re- 
enfranchised and have risen to perfect equality with the blacks, 
whilst both populations are enjoying together, in apparent con- 
tentment, the milk and honey of the Fifteenth Amendment under 
the broad fig-tree of the Constitution of the United States. Is 
the Southern question settled? Not at all. It is more difficult 
of solution than ever, for it is no longer, how the slaves shall 
acquire their freedom, but how, being free, they shall live in har- 
mony with their former masters. This turns on another question, 
— the question of races, which has attracted for so many centuries 
the attention of the historian, the physiologist, the philosopher, and 
the statesinan. 

I will not exhaust the lores of history to show the interminable 
conflicts of races when they attempt to settle in the same country, 
as long as the weaker does not merge into the stronger, or consents 
to be subservient to its interests or prejudices, in an acknowledged 
condition of inferiority, nor shall I dwell on that mysterious law of 
Providence which seems to compel certain races to move from their 
cradles, when the predestined hour has struck, and go onward in 
the pointed direction, to hunt as it were after other races which 
that Providence had originally placed at a long distance, and which 
in the end it brings together, in order that one should wipe the 
other out of existence. The annals of the earth, written and 
unwritten, existing in traditions and history, or inscribed as it 
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were by the finger of God on the very rocks of the globe, testify 
as to those human waves succeeding one another with the same 
uniform effect of submerging what they encountered, and some- 
times sparing only strange relics and unaccountable monuments 
which are silent witnesses to the past existence of those who left 
no other record. The same organized system of destruction of the 
weak by the strong is admitted to prevail among all animated 
nature. Animals, birds, insects, fishes, the dwellers of the air, of 
the land, and of the sea, even the innumerable families of the 
vegetable kingdom,— all are subjected to the same progress, 
the same securing decree, — inferiority never being permitted to 
cohabit amicably with superiority, but perishing under its inimical 
contact, to make room for higher organizations. Dura lex, it may 
be, sed lex. It is the law; man may retard, but can he prevent its 
final execution ? This is the difficulty we are called upon to meet, 
and this the problem to solve in the South, and particularly in 
Louisiana. We are expected to do what has never been done 
before. We have now in this State two races as distinct as nature 
could make them, equal in numbers and in the possession of the 
same political and civil rights, gradually and strongly squinting 
toward social equality. Is not the magnitude of our task, and, I 
may say, the horrors of the experiment forced upon us, sufficiently 
appalling, to enlist sympathies and assistance, instead of detraction 
and opposition ?. 

I have described the condition of the whites since the war; 
I now proceed to do the same for the blacks. Their emancipation 
has made the two races more distinct and antagonistical. When 
slavery existed as an institution, there was a kindlier feeling than 
now on the part of the whites for the population of color, in bond- 
age or free, because their superiority was not questioned. On one 
side, at least, there was not the memory of inflicted wrong, and 
the resentment resulting from adverse pretensions. The majestic 
oak looked complacently upon the thriving shrubs below its broad 
canopy, but when the undergrowth aspired to rival the towering 
proportions of the monarch of the forest, the frown of the royal 
displeasure manifested itself. In the days of the acknowledged 
inferiority established by long usage and by law, the consequences 
of familiarity were not so much to be avoided by the superior 
race, and the indulgence of the master for his slave was much 
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greater than any that ever was granted by the master to his hired 
servant in free countries. The want of respect and subordination 
frequently exhibited, with the boldest freedom of language and 
manner, could be only tolerated by conscious and undisputed 
superiority, resting, as it was then thought, on the strongest of all 
laws, — the laws of nature, by which was established the immense 
distance existing between the white and black. Notwithstanding 
that distance there were many instances of culpable sexual inter- 
course between the white man and the black woman, as testified 
by the existence of a population marked by the variety of the 
hues of its complexion. Gentlemen occupying a high position 
were known to have colored families, to which they bequeathed 
large fortunes. Thus there arose by degrees a considerable popu- 
lation, neither black nor white, but composed of hybrids, in whom 
the white blood predominated more or less. Those in whose veins 
it was the most abundant prided themselves upon that circum- 
stance, and considered themselves as superior to those who had 
not that advantage to the same degree. Gentlemen of culture, and 
even filling the first offices of the State, associated with the female 
part of those families, but not with the male ; brothers, for instance, 
were not permitted to be in the parlor where their sisters flirted, 
nor to go to the balls where those hybrid beauties met their Cau- 
casian admirers. They stopped at the door, not possessing that 
aristocracy of sex which was a passport. Nothing of the kind 
any longer exists. A gentleman living conjugally with a colored 
woman, or even ind»!ging in flitting amours, would be tabooed, 
and the woman would be repudiated by those of her class. No 
longer are black nurses allowed to kiss or spank white children ; 
no longer are old black men and women greeted by white youths 
with the endearing appellations of uncle and aunty. The black 
servants refuse to sleep under the roof of their white employers, — 
I will not say masters, that would be offensive, — but have their 
rooms elsewhere. They have their clubs and societies like the 
whites ; and except the few who are Catholics, refuse to worship 
God in the same temples with the other race. They have their 
own churches and their own ministers. If, as workmen, they 
strike for higher wages or less labor, it is in the name of their race ; 
and whatever they claim politically and civilly it is as a race. 
Exceedingly gregarious, they are tenacious of their habits and 
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peculiarities as a race; and, being remarkably feeble-minded and 
dependent individually, they feel that it is only by their asso- 
ciated strength as a race that they are anything. In addition to 
these natural dispositions on their part, the political and civil 
rights with which they have been invested since their emancipa- 
tion having been exerted by them in a manner which has gener- 
ally been thought offensive, and almost always dangerous to the 
whites, it has alienated the latter, and driven the two races more 
apart. The credulous presumption of the negro exceeds belief. 
When he was set free he really thought, in a vague and confused 
manner, that there had been at last discovered in his race some 
hidden excellence which he could not precisely account for to 
himself, but which had become too patent to be denied; that, 
being a negro, it was natural that he should be put above his 
former white master, who, in his opinion, could not have made 
a living without him, although he was convinced, nevertheless, as 
an article of faith, that his Southern master was far above any 
Northern or Western man, whom he would always whip in a fair 
fight. He believed that he would be pampered in idleness by 
the liberating government; that he would work no more, or very 
little ; that he would at least have forty acres and a mule assigned 
to him, with provisions, out of the possessions of the subjugated 
whites; and that the former slaves were called upon to rule in 
their turn, because they had served before. Even after years 
of patient and fruitless waiting for the happening of something 
which will supply them, without the necessity of labor, with all 
they need, they still crowd densely around the State House when- 
ever the legislature in which figure negro representatives is in 
session. Fixing their eyes steadfastly on the walls of the build- 
ing, with gaping mouths, in the vain hope that-some celestial 
manna may fall into the aperture, there they stand the whole day, 
braving cold and rain, and returning on the next morning to gaze 
vacantly at the same imaginary object. Strangers passing by 
wontier at this sad spectacle of idiocy. As to the women, they 
soon became ladies, and would not labor either in the field or in 
the household. Even at the present day those whom the neces- 
sities of life have compelled to resume their former menial occu- 
pations do it with reluctance and as a favor bestowed ; refusing, 
as I have already related, to sleep under the roof of their employ- 
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ers. That, in their uncouth ideas, would be a badge of servitude. 
So resolute are the men to assert and maintain their equality, if 
not their supremacy, as a race, that they claim the right to supply 
us with governors, United States Senators, and fill every office, no 
matter how far above their capacity. The blacks are as numerous 
as the whites in Louisiana, and aspire to half of the offices in the 
gift of the State and of the Federal government within the State, 
because of their color and race. They ignore the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, which they consider to have been adopted as a stumbling- 
block in the way of the whites. Of course it does not apply to 
them, and it is understood that there must be a secret, if not an 
open, discrimination of race and color in their behalf. Without 
their assistance the Rebels could not have been subdued, and 
therefore too much cannot be done for them. This difference 
must be particularly noticed between the two races. On every 
occasion the negro asserts his race as a robust fact, giving him 
title to what he claims, independently of right and capacity. It is 
not so with the white man. The reason is that the negro does not 
know what official capacity, fitness, or adaptation means; and I 
am inclined to believe that there is hardly one of them who, being 
informed that he had been elected President of the United States 
by some incomprehensible hocus-pocus, would not enter upon the 
duties of that exalted office without the slightest misgiving. 

This negro element contains within itself another element, im- 
perium in imperio, which is the hybrid element, much the smaller, 
but most potent for action and influence. I have already stated 
that the negro, when a slave, looked down with contempt and 
aversion on the mulatto, whom he considered as not of pure blood 
like himself, and whom he called a “mule.” On the other hand, 
this “mule,” proud of an admixture of nobler blood, despised the 
black dray-horse of labor, and in this way the mulatto or quadroon, 
or whatever was his degree of hybridity, acknowledged the supe- 
riority of the race from which he partly proceeded, and which he 
hated and taxed with injustice because rejected from its ranks, for- 
getful, as he was, of the stern logic, that if he (the hybrid) was 
superior to the black because of the admixture of Caucasian blood, 
he (the Caucasian) had the right to keep aloof from his inferior 
(the hybrid) because of the admixture of African blood, the hy- 
brid being thus judged according to the law laid down by himself. 
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The hybrid is right in one respect, which is, that, inferior in 
muscle and brute force, he is far superior to the black in intelli- 
gence, and more susceptible of a higher degree of civilization in 
proportion to the quantity of Caucasian blood which he has in his 
veins. The hybrid is therefore convicted, on his own testimony, of 
acknowledging the superiority of the white race. If that is the 
case, what right has he to complain of the superiority over him 
claimed by the white man, who has no other fluid in his veins than 
that blood of which a mere portion is the title of the hybrid to a 
higher rank? Surely a bottle of half wine and Kalf water never 
was equal to a bottle of pure wine. Of that class there are about 
a hundred in Louisiana, who have made themselves conspicuous 
by the ambitious pruriency of their pretensions. Without them 
the negro element would be perfectly quiet and manageable. The 
negro, as a race, has never aspired, nor will ever aspire, to an equal- 
ity with the white race. Nature, which is a kind mother, has put 
infallible instincts within every created and animated thing for 
self-preservation, and the negro instinctively feels that equality or 
the coveted fraternal embrace of the white man would be the rug- 
ged and deadly hug of the bear. What he wants is kind words, a 
smiling face to greet him, reasonable wages, as little labor as possi- 
ble, indulgence of sensual appetites, and a hot sun to bask in. But 
he is goaded into a feverish state of unnatural ambition by design- 
ing white men and by discontented hybrids, who, for interested 
purposes, call themselves the representatives of a race which they 
abhor, because the blood of that race is the innocent cause of their 
humiliation. How a hybrid can be the representative of any race 
on the ground of blood, is what common-sense cannot understand. 
The hybrid, I know, says to the white man, It is because you reject 
me, that I throw myself into the ranks of the blacks. But would 
his adoption make him a representative of the white race? Cer- 
tainly not, no more than the adoption of a white man by the blacks 
would make him a representative of their race. If it means merely 
that the hybrid, having by blood more affinity with the negro, is a 
safer representative of his feelings and interests than the white man, 
it would be agreed to, if it was not known beyond controversy that 
the hybrid is more anxious than the white man to keep himself 
aloof from the negro, and has more repugnance for association in 
good faith with him, on a footing of equality, than ever was enter- 
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tained by the haughtiest Caucasian. No; the truth is, that the 
negro is the black screen behind which the hybrid moves onward 
from the enjoyment of political and social rights to social equality, 
oblivious, in the intense selfishness of his desire, that if there should 
be social equality for him, there must be the same for the negro. He 
openly says, it is true, that, as there is no social equality among the 
whites, he does not claim it as between himself and his ivory- 
skinned fellow-citizens. But the example or comparison cited does 
not apply. The rough uneducated white man does not pretend to 
social equality with the men and women of culture of his race, and 
does not repine at not obtaining it, because the reason of the exclu- 
sion is not galling to him. He or his children may in time attain 
to that boon by qualifying themselves for it. But the negro or 
hybrid, who is ostracized from that magic circle of social equality, 
can never hope to enter it, because no degree of refinement or edu- 
cation can entitle him, or his posterity, if traceable to their origin 
to overleap the insurmountable barrier of exclusion. This alone 
would convert Eden into hell for him. Hence he raves when 
mixed schools are opposed, and is willing that his children should 
sit on the academic bench with the darkest negro lad on one side, 
provided a white boy should sit on the other. It might be the cra- 
dle, as he hopes, of social equality, not, be it understood, between 
the hybrid and the negro, but between the white and the hybrid, 
and the proof of it is, that should there be distinct schools for the 
distinct races, the hybrid says, with a voice choked with indigna- 
tion, that he will rather murder his children than send them to the 
black schools, and yet he claims politically to be the representative 
of the black race; and although the hybrids are comparatively a 
, handful in Louisiana, they obtain a much greater number of offices 
from presidents and governors than the pure race. Itis an unjust 
farce. It was, however, the same thing in St. Domingo, where the 
hybrid made a tool of the full-blooded African, and it is the same 
thing everywhere else, whether it be Indian, Mongolian, or African 
hybridism, proceeding from sexual intercourse with the white race. 
The superiority of the Caucasian blood, even in infinitesimal doses, 
always tells. 

Of that injustice the black man begins to complain, and asks to 
be represented by himself and not by the hybrid, and as he is 
twenty times more numerous than the hybrid, what will become 
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in the end, of that unfortunate class, neither white nor black, 
hanging like Mohammed's coffin between heaven and earth, and 
rejected by the two races from which he proceeds? It is impos- 
sible to have too much pity for the condition in which they are ; 
nothing could be more cowardly than to outrage their feelings vol- 
untarily ; they are entitled to address well-merited reproaches to 
their Caucasian parents. It must be admitted that nothing can be 
more bitter for the created than to be disowned by the Creator for 
no other reason than the humiliating recollection of the mode of 
creation. But let them remember that it is the law that we should 
be cursed for our parents’ sins, whites and blacks. So far as I am 
personally concerned, I have no hesitation in saying, so intense is 
my love for intellect, honesty, and high-mindedness, that I would 
rather breakfast, dine, and sup, and even sleep, with a noble-hearted, 
refined, and classically educated hybrid than with a dishonest, 
ignorant, and brutish white man. Nay, in my paroxysm of 
admiration for those attributes of the head and heart which 
elevate civilized man above the condition of the savage, I would 
much prefer seeing as governor of Louisiana, or as President of 
the United States, a full-blooded negro, as dark as Erebus, with 
Hyperion’s beauty of intellect, if not of physical form, than a 
Caucasian as white as mountain snow, but deformed in mind and 
heart, giving an incessant lie to the expected excellences of his 
race, and rejoicing, as it were, in being a cheat to others and to 
himself. After having said as much, I will insist, for the interest 
of both the black and white races, that they be kept as distinct as 
possible, and more distinct than ever; and the hybrids should 
insist on it more strenuously than I do. Let them set their faces 
against the increase of their unfortunate class by the cohabitation 
of the black with the Caucasian. Should they steadfastly adhere 
to this resolution, and make it an inflexible rule; should they 
separate themselves more and more from the black race, instead 
of falsely asserting to be its representatives; should they faithfully 
obey the instinct which prompts them to do so, their temporary 
sacrifices of wounded pride and of flitting interests will be re- 
warded in due time, if not in themselves, at least in their descend- 
ants. They will not, it is true, break open by violence the gates 
of the lofty range of the mountains of the Caucasus, at whose 
summits in the distance they look with so much envy, but they 
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will gradually, as many families of their class have done before, 
climb stealthily, under the friendly winking of the sentinels and 
through secret paths, to the snow-capped region they covet, after 
having patiently assimilated themselves to its occupants. May it 
be the fate of the last of the hybrids, and may thus the recollec- 
tion of wrongs be forever obliterated! It must be the result of 
the masterly inactivity of patience. Patience! I know it is a 
hard word, but it works wonders. Have not the Jews waited 
eighteen hundred years under much worse afflictions? This advice 
will probably be angrily received. I am conscious, however, that 
it is given in all kindness, and with it I dismiss all further remarks 
on a class among whom there are many who, it is a pleasure to 
me to declare, are entitled to the highest tribute of respect and 
esteem. 

I have said already, and I repeat, that the white race and the 
black race are drawing farther apart every day, notwithstanding 
the time-serving asseverations of politicians to the contrary. The 
negro insists that, in the distribution of State and Federal patron- 
age, so many offices should be reserved as belonging to his race, in 
proportion to its numbers, and in these pretensions it is: to be re- 
gretted that he is encouraged by governors and presidents, who, in 
so doing, have certainly not the intention of perjuring themselves, 
but who, nevertheless, give a violent twist to their official oath. 
Constitutionally, it is a violation of the Fifteenth Amendment ; 
morally, it is an outrage to the spirit of our institutions, which 
requires that merit only should be the basis of reward and prefer- 
ment ; as a matter of policy, it is wrong, because it is nothing but 
an expedient ; statesmen worthy of the name do not deal in expe- 
dients, but in the application of principles founded on the rock of 
truth. 

Before the abolition of slavery in the manner it was done, right 
or wrong, and before the Federal Government meddled with that 
question, the United States contained the most prosperous people 
on the world. How different is their condition now! It is asserted 
that in the North and West of our grand Republic there is on an 
average a pauper out of every ten souls, and in the richest portion 
— the State of New York — one in every thirteen souls, to be sup- 
ported by its government! There is a general paralysis from Maine 
to Florida, and the Federal debt, the indebtedness of the States 
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respectively, of the municipal and private corporations, and of in- 
dividuals, produce a total that may be said to constitute a mort- 
gage larger in amount than the public and private property 
throughout the United States ; and that property itself has dimin- 
ished one half in value. If it be true that to be in debt is to be 
in bondage, then out of forty millions of Americans, there are 
thirty-five millions of white slaves, and five millions of free blacks; 
the blacks being the only ones among us who are not in debt, 
— for a very good reason, because they have no property and no 
credit. If this has been the result of the solution of the slavery 
question, ought it not to make the North and West more cautious 
as to meddling with the free-negro question? The sooner to settle 
it, and the safer way of proceeding, is to leave it entirely to the 
Southern States, in which the evil lies. There is no reason why 
it should rise to the dignity of a national question, and therefore it 
should not be allowed to be made a party question; for all party 
questions are bound to be more or less national, and if the poor 
negro should much longer be made the pivot of national strife 
between thirty or forty millions of whites, it is evident that it will 
not be long before he will be ground to dust between the upper 
and the nether stone. In mercy to our amiable, gentle, and docile 
black fellow-citizen when he is left to himself and to his proper 
sphere, we earnestly beg the blind philanthropists of the age not 
to shove him like a log of wood into the hot furnace of political 
cremation. We do not wish him to be consumed into cinders, 
but we kindly intend, if permitted, to nurse and to guide him, for 
he requires careful nursing and guiding into as useful and happy a 
condition as his nature will allow. With that benevolent end in 
view, let the negro question be no longer a political one; let it be 
what it should really be,— a mere police question. That question 
itself is sufficiently difficult to be treated with all the skill of 
which the South is susceptible, and with all the moral, assistance 
and encouraging sympathy it has the right to expect from the 
North and West. Need they be told that they cannot but be 
vitally affected by a cancer even in the most distant part of the 
great Federal body to which they belong ? 

The truth must be plainly, firmly, respectfully told. The South- 
ern man owes it to himself to say emphatically, that he will keep 
forever distinct the white race from the black, in obedience to the 
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law of God which‘has established that distinction. This sense of 
duty is in the soul of every Southern man and woman ; it springs 
in the heart of every Northern or Western man, and of every 
European, six months at furthest after having settled among us, 
although, for considerations of policy, a different sentiment may 
find passage through his reluctant lips. There never will be peace 
and prosperity in the Southern States as long as Caucasian suprem- 
acy shall be opposed there. Force may temporarily bend the white 
man’s proud head under negro rule, — his own free will, never; for 
it would be one of those crimes which the French call contre 
nature. What, then, does the Southern white man intend to do 
with the black race? Oppress or annihilate those weak*beings ? 
Neither the one nor the other. The black man did not come to 
us; our ancestors went to him, and brought him here by force. 
His presence has turned out to be a.curse, but it is a curse of our 
own hatching, and we must not make it worse by perpetrating a 
greater crime than our predecessors did. We were, in general, kind 
masters, and they, on the whole, were dutiful slaves, even affec- 
tionate to a certain degree. During the war, and after, they be- 
haved to us as well as could be expected. We have no resentment 
to entertain against them, but for the sake of the negro and of 
ourselves we must maintain our supremacy. We cannot justly 
be called upon by blind benevolence or ignorant fanaticism or 
party dictation to do what could not be expected from any other 
people. Suppose our negroes were transported to Massachiusetts, 
and composed half of the population of that Commonwealth, would 
the sons of the sturdy old Puritans melt into such tender philan- 
thropy as to permit those negroes to occupy half of the offices of 
that State, and claim one of the two Senators and half of the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress? If half of the population of England 
were composed of Hindoos, would half of its government be 
granted to men whom every Englishman would consider his in- 
ferior? Surely there is no country that carries so far as France 
the crazy doctrine of universal equality and fraternity, and yet 
should five millions of negroes migrate to France, and, on the 
ground of their constituting one sixth of its population, arrogantly 
claim one sixth of the civil and military offices of that most liberal 
of all commonwealths, not by virtue of capacity, but of the black 
or bronze color of their skin, what Gallic explosion would there 
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not be, scaring the timid sons of Ham out of their little wits for- 
ever? This is not the way we are disposed to solve the free-negro 
question. 

The Federal bayonets having been withdrawn, self-government 
having been restored to us, and trust put in our humanity and 
statesmanship, we intend to control the negro vote by superior in- 
telligence, by persuasion, and not by violence. It is to the white 
man that he confides his private interests. It is he whom he takes 
for his agent, his representative, his adviser, and his protector in 
all the transactions of life. It is particularly the Southern white 
man, and above all his former master, that he will prefer intrusting 
with his money, or consulting about the disposition of it. If left to 
his own instinct or judgment, and not biased by the misrepresen- 
tations and slanders of certain demons of discord, he will alsor trust 
his superior white friend with the management of his political af- 
fairs, and he will have his share in the general prosperity that will 
be the result of peace and reciprocal good-will between the two 
races. It is notimprobable that, such being the case, there will be 
an attempt from Northern and Western quarters to curtail or abol- 
ish entirely the franchises forced upon the negroes against the will 
of the Southern whites. The strange and anomalous spectacle may 
then be presented to the world, of these very whites stoutly defend- 
ing and maintaining the rights of the blacks. 

It is to be hoped that the solution of the free-negro question 
will be left entirely to those who best understand its difficulties 
and are the most interested in surmounting them to the satisfaction 
and welfare of whites and blacks. The Federal government may 
retain a general supervision over the practical workings of the ques- 
tion, and interfere in case of manifest necessity. Mere supervision 
is not feared by the South ; it purposes to violate no rights. Equal 
opportunity for education ought to be given to the blacks as well 
as to the whites. If education — that is, what goes by that name 
—should operate on the negro as spirituous liquors on the Indian, 
autd, by rendering him more worthless, as predicted by many, has- 
ten his destruction, no reproach will attach to the South. If, on 
the contrary, the negro should improve in morals, in intellect and 
industry, we shall be benefited by this desired change. If in that 
state of gradual improvement he continues to be inferior to the 
white race, his diminution in number will be less rapid, whilst en- 
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joying in his subordinate pursuits the protection of a more powerful 
race, with which ther: will be no cause of conflict. Should the 
black man die out in the end, as he probably will, of weak lungs and 
from the want of congenial air in the more elevated region to which 
he has been raised, and to which he cannot be acclimated, let it not 
be recorded that it is due to bad treatment on our part. But if, 
contrary to the teachings of history and science, the negro should 
rise to an equality of intelligence and energy with the Caucasian, 
should the struggle for power inaugurate a war of races, the Tro- 
jans and Greeks having the same weapons and being matched in 
courage and skill, the conflict will be intensified, and become more 
terrible. In the end one of the two, more favored by adventitious 
circumstances,— and it is easy to foresee on which side those cireum- 
stances are to be,— will destroy the other, according to all known 
laws and precedents. The love of power, like the love of woman, 
cannot be shared; it is implacable in its jealousy — no two men, 
no two nations, no two races, ever divided it in peace. President 
Lincoln, in his first allocution to a negro deputation, after his Proc- 
lamation of Emancipation, warned them that they could not aspire 
to live on a footing of equality with the whites. He predicted that 
the attempt would be fatal to their race. The advice was the un- 
palatable one of a true friend. The prediction may yet be that of 
a true prophet. 

Every century has had its question. Those questions have set- 
tled themselves, — most of them in an unforeseen manner. The 
free-negro question is a terrible one for us of the South. But it 
will have a solution also in the course of events. The Fates weave 
slowly the web of destiny for individuals, for families, and for na- 
tions. In the mean time let us do like askilful physician. When 
he is perplexed by the disease of his patient, he confines himself to 
careful nursing, and, refraining from hazardous remedies, relies on 
the curative powers of nature. Let us also rely on that Providence 
which has a solution for everything. There are crises where the 
cry of wisdom should be, “ Hands off, mortals!” Zece Deus. 

The author of this article would not have written it, if his deter- 
mination had not been to speak “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” as he understands it tobe. If, with Presi- 
dent Lincoln, he predicts to the black race that it will never live in 
peace with the white on a footing of equality, whilst possessing 
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equality of number, and claiming the exercise of the equality of 
political, civil, and social rights, — the latter of which is the com- 
plement of the two former, — it is not from a feeling of hostility to 
the inevitably doomed, — doomed like the Indians, doomed like 
many other races. His object is to guard the weak against aspira- 
tions and efforts which will end in disappointment and hasten a 
more active and deadly struggle. _The writer was just and friendly 
to the free colored population, when, in 1831, a mere youth then, 
he made in the State legislature a report against a bill ordering their 
expulsion, and providing that no slave should be emancipated, ex- 
cept to be sent by his master to Liberia. It was a popular bill 
which was defeated only by the most strenuous efforts. In 1863 
the author proposed to set free all the negroes who should take up 
arms for the South, and advised a treaty with England and France, 
by which the Confederate States, in consideration of these two 
powers recognizing their independence, should bind themselves to 
a gradual and final emancipation of their slaves,and should join 
their moral influence, after their complete independence, to that of 
France and England, with a view of inducing Spain and Brazil to 
abolish African bondage, so that contemporaneous with the appear- 
ance of the Southern Confederacy in the family of nations would 
be the abolition of slavery throughout the civilized world. On 
those occasions, as on this, the motto of this writer was the one 
adopted by this Review: — 


“Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur.” 


CHARLES GAYARRE 
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Art. VI.— MICHELANGELO AND THE BUONNARROTI ARCHIVES. 


THE Cavaliere Cosimo Buonnarroti was the lineal descendant 
of Buonnarroto Buonnarroti, the younger brother of Michelangelo, 
and the possessor of the house which had belonged to him in the 
Via Ghibellina at Florence. He died on the 12th of February, 
1858, bequeathing his house and the Michelangelesque Museum 
contained in it to the city of Florence. In truth, the collection of 
memorials existing there might well be called a Museum. Not 
only was the mass of manuscripts extremely voluminous, but there 
were many works of art from the hand of the master, models 
especially, and first ideas for several of his larger works, especially 
one most interesting first sketch in wax of the “ David,” besides 
other relics, —his chair, his walking-stick, his writing-desk, and 
the like. 

The house and all its contents, as has been said, were left by the 
Cavaliere Cosimo, who had been Minister of Public Instruction 
under the last Grand Duke, to the city of Florence, to the exclu- 
sion of certain collateral relatives, who, it was known, would have 
dispersed and sold the collection. But in consequence of a curious 
circumstance the city did not enter into possession of the property 
under the will. The Tuscan law required (and the Italian law 
may still require, but there were differences in the legislation at 
that time); that the witnesses to the execution of a holograph 
will, such as that which the Cavaliere Buonnarroti made, should 
be in the same room with the testator at the time of his making 
the will in question. Now the Cavaliere Buonnarroti being very 
ill, and suffering much from the heat in the room in which he was 
dying, in which there were several persons, a portion of those pres- 
ent were requested to pass into an adjoining room, communicating 
with the sick-man’s room by large folding-doors, which were open. 
Several of those present did so, and the persons who subsequently 
signed the will as witnesses were among the number. Hence it 
was afterwards objected, on the behalf of those who were the heirs- 
at-law, and would have inherited the Buonnarroti house and its 
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contents but for the will, that the document was invalid on the 
ground which has been mentioned. The case was brought before 
the courts, and was given against the city, which, however, suc- 
ceeded in compromising the matter by the payment of a large sum 
to the heirs-at-law. 

When the papers had become public property, the task of 
editing the letters was intrusted to the Cavaliere Gaetano Mila- 
nesi; the task of writing a new life based in part on the new 
materials was assigned to the Commendatore Aurelio Gotti, while 
Count Luigi Passerini, the librarian of the National Library, under- 
took to prepare a Michelangelesque bibliography, with an addi- 
tion thereto of a list of all the engravers who have produced 
engravings from his works. Previously, however, it was arranged 
that an English translation of the “Life” should be executed by 
Mr. Charles Heath Wilson, a well-known artist and man of letters, 
long resident at Florence. 

Born in 1475, in the lovely district of the Casentino, the upper 
valley of the Arno, — that lush and green valley which Dante has 
described so well and so fondly,— where his father was serving 
the office of podesti or chief magistrate of the little town of Ca- 
prese, the infant Michelangelo was carried, at the expiration of 
his father’s six months’ tenure of office, to Florence, and was placed 
with a wet-nurse, the wife of a stone-cutter in the village of Set- 
tigrano, amid the quarries on the hillside above the Arno valley, 
not far from Fiesole. The circumstance is not without interest. 
The woman from whose breast the infant Michelangelo was nour- 
ished was the wife, and doubtless the daughter, of a stone-cutter, 
in all probability the descendant of a long line of stone-cutters ; 
for all the people at Settigrano are stone-cutters, and some of 
them were sculptors, equally calling themselves /apicida. For the 
hierarchy of art had not in those days shaped itself into any de- 
fined table of precedence ; and it would have been difficult, if any 
one had dreamed of attempting it, to draw the line between the 
artist and the artisan. With what degree of mastery and deftness 
the fathers of her whose breast supplied the elements of growth to 
the great artist may have cut the Settigrano stone there is no 
saying, but that they were engaged in that art from time out of 
mind may be reckoned as certain; and physiological theorists may 
make a note of it. 
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As usual, the tradesman-father wanted to make a tradesman of 
his lapicida-suckled boy, and as usual failed. Little Michelangelo 
would do nothing but draw and model. Wiser than many another 
father suffering from the same misfortune, the elder Buonnarroti 
soon gave up the struggle, and placed the boy in the workshop of 
Domenico and David Ghirlandaio. At the age of fourteen he had 
already so distinguished himself that Lorenzo the Magnificent was 
attracted by his unmistakable genius, and made him a member of 
his family, where among other advantages he had that of the literary 
instruction of Politian. In 1496 (aged twenty-one) he goes to Rome 
at the invitation of the Cardinal St. Giorgio, and remains there nearly 
five years, executing a variety of statues and groups, and increasing 
daily in reputation. In 1501 (aged twenty-six) he returns to Florence 
at the request of his father, and we find cardinals and municipali- 
ties at once bidding for his services. But in 1504 he again goes 
to Rome on the invitation of Pope Julius IL, becomes dissatisfied 
with that headstrong and masterful Pope’s caprices, returns to 
Florence, and refuses to obey the Pope’s summons to go back to 
Rome, but at length does so on the receipt of a new invitation in 
the year 1508 ; and in that same year, the thirty-third of his age, 
begins the immortal works in the Sistine Chapel, which are com- 
pleted in 1512. Pope Julius dies in 1513, and Michelangelo con- 
tinues to labor, sometimes at Rome, sometimes at Carrara, and 
sometimes at Florence, chiefly for Pope Leo X., during the whole 
of his reign. And if the historians, who are continually claiming 
the toleration and indulgence of mankind for this Pope, and other 
“art-loving” popes and princes, on the score of their patronage 
and protection of artists, would make themselves a little better 
acquainted with that back-stairs view of such transactions, which 
are only to be come at in the records and familiar letters of the 
patronized, it is probable that the world would feel less enthusiasm 
of admiration for the “ magnificent ” popes and princes in question! 

In 1523 Clement VII. succeeded to the Papal throne, after the 
very short reign of Adrian VI, which divided that of Clement 
from that of his relative, Leo X. And Michelangelo continued to 
work for Pope Clement. In 1529, however, when Pope Clement, 
in disgraceful alliance with Charles V., is besieging his ancestral 
city, the great artist is found on the popular side, and is appointed 
by the city director of the fortifications. After the restoration 
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of the Medici to Florence, Michelangelo is “pardoned” for his 
patriotism and continues to work for the Pope. In October, 
1534, Cardinal Alessandro Farnese succeeds Clement as Paul IIL, 
and he in his turn employs Michelangelo in the great works with 
which he hoped to associate his own name. Immediately on his 
accession the new Pontitf determined to employ the greatest artist 
of his day; but it was not till the September of the year 1534 
that Michelangelo, now in his fifty-ninth year, and formally 
named chief architect, painter, and sculptor to the Apostolic 
palace, began the great fresco of the Last Judgment in the 
Sistine Chapel. 

It was during these same months, while the negotiations con- 
nected with his appointment to the above offices, and the prepara- 
tions for the execution of the great fresco were in progress, that 
one of the most interesting episodes in the life of Michelangelo 
took place. This was his acquaintanceship and friendship with 
Vittoria Colonna. She was then a widow, and had only been 
prevented from becoming a nun, in her despair at the untimely 
death of her husband, by the absolute prohibition of the Pope. 
She retired, however, to the nunnery of St. Silvestro in Capito, in 
Rome, and there, in the words of Mr. Heath Wilson, “in acts 
of devotion and of active charity, in study and the exercise of her 
highly poetical feeling, writing verses and religious hymns, she 
gradually recovered her serenity of mind, and resumed her inter- 
course-with society. Amongst the men and women she attracted, 
endowed like herself with high qualities, was Michelangelo, who 
formed a friendship for her marked by the depth and grandeur 
of his character in its devotion and vitality; and returned by her 
with an admiration of his gifts and talents which was unbounded. 
In the relationship which subsisted between them it is pleasant 
to contemplate her appreciation of his genius and works, and the 
happiness which her gentle influence brought to the hitherto 
solitary self-tormentor, who saw too much of the sad side of 
nature, and whose undoubted trials were intensified by his consti- 
tutional melancholy. His life was now illumined by a pure ray, 
to which he turned with all the goodness and love which were in 
his nature hidden under its rugged exterior. The intercourse 
between Michelangelo and Vittoria Colonna forms a bright and 
beautiful episode in a life the history of which is so sombre as to 
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be almost ceaselessly painful in its aspect, illustrated by his works, 
in which there is hardly a trace at any time of a smile suggestive 
of happiness or peace.” 

Vittoria Colonna has, in every generation since her own, been 
felt to be a figure standing out from the sufficiently dark back- 
ground of those times with a vividness of relief which makes her 
an object of special interest to us. And the incident of her friend- 
ship for Michelangelo is perhaps the most interesting episode in her 
career. There is no doubt that at one period of her life she was 
strongly attracted not so much perhaps by the doctrines as by the 
purity of life and moral excellence of the little knot of Italian 
men and women whe, though they were for the most part not 
prepared to go the length of secession from the Church of Rome, 
were anxiously hoping for some change which should render the 
spirit prevailing in that church less grossly pagan, and less entirely 
divorced from all tendency to promote morality of life. And the 
testimony thus given to the characteristics of her mind is of much 
interest in connection with the marked influence which she and 
the great artist mutually exercised over each other. She was a 
poetess of no mean order,as the volume of her sonnets and can- 
zoni, Which have been frequently republished, testifies. The earlier 
portion of these works turns mainly on her passionate love for her 
husband, the Marchese di Pescara, and was chiefly composed dur- 
ing his absences from her, while fighting the battles of Charles 
V. But the verses which belong to that latter period of her life, 
when she became acquainted with Michelangelo, are almost, if not 
quite, entirely religious in character. Michelangelo had also been, 
during the greater part of his life, a maker of verses; but the 
best and the most numerous of his productions in this kind belong 
to the time when Vittoria Colonna was exercising her influence 
over him. 

During the same period the scope and character of his verses 
undergoes a marked change. From being mainly love poetry 
of the old kind, filled with classical allusions, with far-fetched 
conceits, with intricate allegories, and indeed with anything save 
truth and*genuine passion, after the manner of that time, they 
take a religious tone in unison and accordance with hers. Some- 
times he addresses his verse to her, and puts on record the influ- 
ence her character had exercised on him; as in the fifty-seventh 
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sonnet, in which he tells her that she has formed the poet as the 
sculptor forms the marble, shaping it to the expression of his own 
imaginings. A pretty little edition of Michelangelo’s poems was 
published in 1858 in the same volume with the life by Condivi, 
and a few of his letters. The poems occupy one hundred and 
eighty-two small pages. 

Here is the passage in which Condivi relates his affection for 
Vittoria Colonna. It is well worth quoting. “Specially he had 
a devoted affection for the Marchesa di Pescara, of whose divine 
mind he was enamored, being in return loved of her with an 
immense love. He treasures many of her letters [this was written 
while Buonnarroti was still living], full of sweet and pure love, 
and such as might be expected to proceed from such a heart as 
hers. He also wrote to her very many sonnets full of ingenuity 
and sweet affection. She was wont to go often to Viterbo or else- 
where for amusement, and to pass the hot months away from 
Rome, whither she would often return for no other purpose than 
to see Michelangelo. And he requited her affection with so much 
love that I remember to have heard him say that he only re- 
gretted then, when he stood by her side as she died, he had not 
kissed her on the forehead, as he had kissed her hand. I have 
seen him often altogether lost in the violence of his sorrow, and as 
one amazed at the thought of her death.” 

Michelangelo was not, one would have said at first sight, the 
sort of man to inspire so loving a regard in a still beautiful woman, 
whose birth and position in society and beauty had placed all the 
courtier world, among which she had lived, at her feet. He was 
not only a decidedly plain man, rugged, broken-nosed, harsh- 
featured, bony, and angular, but was, unlike many of the better- 
known artists of his day, singularly careless of his appearance, and 
always shabbily attired. Though ever largely generous to his 
father as long as the old man lived, and to his ever-needy brothers 
afterwards, his own habits were penurious to excess; while his 
self-assertion towards the great and powerful, and his absolute 
refusal of the expected tribute of adulation in his conversation and 
dealings with them, rendered his path through life awugged and 
thorny one. Clement VII, who knew the nature of the man 
well, used, when conferring with him, to open the conversation by 
commanding him to sit down and put on his hat, “for,” said 
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Clement, “I know very well that if I did not tell him to do so, he 
would do it without, and that would be worse!” All the more 
honorable to Vittoria Colonna was it, that she was able to appreci- 
ate the diamond in the rough, and recognize the value of the grain 
wrapped in so coarse a husk. 

The artist finished that great and wonderful work, the fresco of 
the Last Judgment, in 1541, when he was sixty-six years old. 
During the remainder of Paul’s life he was more or less uninter- 
ruptedly engaged on the great works projected and in large part 
executed by that great Pontiff. And in the latter part of his life 
his work seems to have been more important as an architect than 
as either a painter or sculptor. Parl IIL died in 1549. Julius 
III., who succeeded him, died in 1555, and was followed by the 
saintly Marcellus, who, to the infinite and lasting misfortune of 
Christendom, reigned only three weeks. He was succeeded by 
Paul IV., who died in 1559, and was succeeded by Pius 1V. A 
greater contrast than that between all these three last and Paul 
III. cannot well be imagined. They were very widely different 
from each other. But the difference between them and Paul IIT. 
was one involving and illustrating a great change in the whole 
body and temper of the times, and may be said to have been 
equivalent to a transformation in the spirit of the Romish Church. 
But the works upon which Michelangelo was engaged were, if not 
perhaps equally dear to the heart of the latter pontiffs, yet very 
much so. And the rapid succession of masters does not seem to 
have made any very great difference in his position or his occupa- 
tions. To this period of his life belong his plans for the building 
of St. Peter’s, and the partial execution of them; of which we 
may find space to say something further before the close of this 
article. 

The greatest work of Michelangelo’s old age is the Church of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli, built within the ruins of the Baths of 
Diocletian. The sixteen wonderfully noble monolithic columns 
of red Egyptian granite, of perfectly startling proportions, belonged 
of course to the construction of the Roman Emperor; but the 
present design and arrangement are Michelangelo’s own. “Noth- 
ing exists in architecture,” says Mr. Heath Wilson, “which ex- 
ceeds the plan of this church in beauty and variety of form. The 
general proportions are so harmonious, the lines of the plan so 
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gracefully disposed, the form of the whole so original, that with- 
out looking at the elevations, the eye is delighted by the evidence 
on all sides of the imagination, taste, and skill shown by the ven- 
erable architect in this superb work.” 

The latest letters in the Buonnarroti archives indicate, as Mr, 
Heath Wilson says, that the evening of Michelangelo's life passed 
peacefully. He was surrounded by devoted friends and pupils, 
who regarded him with the strongest affection and respect. There 
was an idea at Florence that he was neglected, or rather, perhaps, 
as a somewhat intimate knowledge of the mental habits and ways 
of mind of the descendants of those sixteenth-century Florentines 
leads the present writer to suspect, there was a feeling of jealousy 
and Florentine hatred against the Romans, which prompted the sus- 
picion that the old and now comparatively rich old man was plun- 
dered, or at least made profit of, by others than those who would 
fain have had all such pickings to themselves. His nephew Lio- 
nardo, who was to be his heir, seems to have written to him 
manifesting feelings of this sort, and drew down upon himself the 
following characteristic reply. 1 give the letter in Mr. Heath 
Wilson's translation. “Lionardo, I see by thy letter that thou 
givest faith to certain envious and sad [the original word no doubt 
is tristi, which it would have been better to translate good-for- 
nothing] fellows, who, not being able to get me into their hands to 
rob me, write lies to thee. They are a set of greedy ones, and thou 
art foolish to lend them thy faith, as if I were a baby. Get rid of 
them as scandalmongers, envious and evil livers. With regard to 
my suffering from bad service, I say to thee that I could not be 
better served nor more faithfully ; and as to being robbed, I tell 
thee that I have in my house people in whom I can peacefully 
confide. Think of thine own affairs, and not of mine, for I know 
how to take care of myself when needful. Iam not ababy. May 
it be well with thee!” 

Some of the letters to this Lionardo, of whom Mr. Wilson says 
that he was evidently a selfish and cold-hearted man, are full of 
kindness. His aged uncle’s thoughts seem to have been very much 
occupied with him and his welfare; and several of his letters con- 
cern his nephew's choice of a wife, a subj ct on which he gives 
him much business-like advice. He gives him lists of marriageable 
Florentine girls, and desires that certain old and inexperienced 
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friends of his own shall be requested to inquire carefully and 
report to him concerning them. There must, he says in one letter, 
be many noble and poor families in Florence, among whom a good 
wife miglit be chosen ; and if there be no dower, it will be all the 
better, “for if there be no money, there will be no pride.” But all 
the old artist’s interest did not prevent him from writing to him 
occasionally letters of extreme bitterness and severity. As, for 
example, the following, taken also from Mr. Wilson’s translation. It 
has reference to certain property which Michelangelo was desirous 
of purchasing, but suspected that his nephew was, from selfish 
motives, anxious to drive him into doing more quickly than he 
chose. “Lionardo, thou hast been in a great hurry to give me 
information respecting the possessions of the Carboli. I thought 
that thou wast still in Florence. Hadst thou fear that I should 
repent, that thou camest here so eagerly? [It seems clear from 
this that Lionardo was then at Rome, having left Florence for the 
purpose of urging his uncle to complete the purchase in question. 
And if so, it would appear that his uncle in his anger had refused 
to see him.] I tell thee that I mean to act cautiously, for 1 have 
made my money with a labor of which one who, like thee, was 
born with clothes on his back, knows nothing. With regard to 
thy coming to Rome with such expedition, I am not aware that 
thou camest so quickly when I was in poverty, in want even of 
bread. It is enough for thee to throw away the money thou hast 
not earned, in thy fear of losing this heritage. Whence the ne- 
cessity for thy coming here? Was it for the love thou bearest me ? 
The love of the moth for the candle! If thou didst love me, thou 
wouldst have written to me: ‘ Michelangelo, expend the three 
thousand crowns there for yourself, for you have given us so much 
that it is enough! Your life is dearer to us than your property.’ 
Thou hast lived upon me now for forty years, nor have I ever had 
anything of thine, not even kind words. True it is, that last year, 
being urged to do so, for very shame, thou didst send me a load 
[the original is doubtless “soma,” a common Tuscan phrase de- 
noting the quantity of two barrels of wine, each containing twenty 
flasks, of seven pounds Troy of liquid each, supposed to be the 
“load” for a donkey’s paniers] of sweet wine. It matters not if 
thou hadst not sent it. I do not write this letter to thee because 
I will not buy [i. e. the Carboli property in question]. I mean to 
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try to provide me with an income ; but I will act cautiously that 
I may not buy at the same time some burden.” 

This is a cruelly unkind letter, and, if Lionardo had not been 
as rhinoceros-hided as selfish and interested, would have sufficed to 
prevent him from accepting any more of those benefits with which 
he was so bitterly reproached, and which after all constituted the 
employment which the old artist, with all an Italian’s passion for 
founding a family, best loved to make of his money. No doubt 
that he had always been generous to his family, first to his father, 
then to his brothers and his nephew. They had all hung upon 
him, and he had been the providence of the family. But it is 
equally true that he had seasoned his benefits with abundance of 
hard words, as was his wont. 

He cannot be accused, however, of indulging himself in the use 
of hard words only to those dependent upon him. No social 
position or dignity of station was sufficient to protect those who 
had dealings with him from his hard words, when he deemed plain 
speaking necessary. There was a committee for watching over 
the works going on at St. Peter’s, consisting of cardinals and 
others in the highest position ; and between them and our painter- 
sculptor-architect there were continual misunderstandings and 
bickerings, as is intelligible enough. Michelangelo considered 
them as simply a finance committee. They considered them- 
selves as enforced to direct and superintend the execution of the 
work. One day Paul IIL, having been applied to, summoned the 
members of the committee to meet the artist in his presence. 
Paul told him that the commissioners complained that a certain 
portion of the building as proposed would have insufficient light. 
This having been explained to him, Michelangelo, as Vasari re- 
lates, replied, “I should like, in the first place, to hear what the 
commissioners have to say.” Whereupon the Cardinal Marcello 
answered, “ We are the commissioners.” “Well, then, Mon- 
signore [cardinals had not yet assumed the title of Eminence], 
know that above the windows in the vault, which is to be built 
of travertine stone, there are to be three others.” “You never 
told us that!” said the Cardinal. Upon which the artist spoke 
his mind. “I am not, nor will I ever consent to be, obliged to 
explain, either to your Lordship or to any one else, what I mean 
and will to do! Your office is to find money, and to guard it 
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from robbers. The design of the building is in my charge.” Then, 
turning to Paul III., he said, “Holy Father, you see what I 
have to suffer. In truth, if the labor I undergo does not benefit 
my soul, I lose my time and work!” For it must be explained 
that Michelangelo gave his superintendence and plans for this 
colossal work wholly without remuneration,—a circumstance 
which we may suppose to have been not without its influence on 
Pope Paul’s reply. The Pc.tiff, who loved him, says Vasari, laid 
his hand upon his shoulder, and said, “ You do benefit both soul 
and body. Never fear!” 

Much about this time (1549) he suffered from a short but severe 
and dangerous disease, respecting which he writes in the April of 
that year to Lionardo: “ With regard to my disease I am better; 
and to the astonishment of all there is now hope, for I was thought 
to be dying, and so I supposed myself to be. I have had a good 
physician ; but I believe more in the efficacy of prayer.” There 
are frequent expressions in his letters indicating the religious ten- 
dency and temperament of his mind. But that his natural sense 
and shrewdness was too strong to permit him to be fooled by 
sanctimonious cant is abundantly testified by the following curious 
and amusing letter to his nephew: “To-day I have had a letter 
from the wife of that weaver, who says that she was anxious to 
find a wife for thee, a daughter of Capponi, and of his wife a Nic- 
colini. She has written me a long bible with a small sermon ad- 
vising me to live religiously and to give alms; and she tells me 
that she has persuaded thee to live a Christian life, and that she 
was inspired by God to give thee that damsel. I should say that 
she would be better occupied in spinning and weaving than in 
bestowing all that sanctimoniousness upon me!” 

He was now seventy-four ; but several years were yet in store 
for him before the end came. 

The Grand Duke had made repeated efforts to induce Michel- 
angelo to leave Rome and return to Florence. Here are his answers 
sent through his friend Vasari. The letter is dated the 11th 
of May, 1555. “I was placed by force in the direction of the 
fabric of St. Peter’s, and I have served for eight years, not only as 
a free gift, but to my great loss and discomfort. Now that progress 
has been made, and now that there is money, and that I am about 
to turn the cupola, if I departed it would be the ruin of the fabric ; 
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it would be a reproach to me throughout Christendom, and a 
grievous sin on my part. Therefore, my dear Messer Giorgio, I 
pray you to thank the Duke for his noble offers, of which you 
have written to me, and to intimate to his Highness that, with 
his grace and permission, I desire to remain here till I can leave 
Rome with reputation, honor, and without sin.” Again, on the 
22d of June, of the same year, he writes to Vasari: “ Messer 
Giorgio, my dear friend, one of these evenings there came to my 
house a discreet and well-bred young gentleman, Messer Lionardo, 
chamberlain of the Duke, making me, with many kindly expres- 
sions, the same offers on the part of his Highness which you did 
in your last. I answered him as I did you, that I besought the 
permission of his Highness to go on with the work of St. Peter's till 
it shall be completed, so that it might not be altered, and another 
form given to it; for were I to leave Rome before this, it would be 
the cause of great misfortune, a shame, anda crime. Then I pray 
that, for the love of God and of St. Peter, you will beseech the 
Duke for me. You must see in my handwriting that I touch my 
twenty-fourth hour; and no thought is now born in my mind in 
which death is not mixed. God grant that a few years of labor 
may yet be mine.” 

Michelangelo was now eighty years old; and nine years yet re- 
mained to him. But it is very strange to hear him at eighty talk- 
ing of the possibility that the fabric of the new St. Peter’s should 
be “completed” within his lifetime! Even the dome, which is 
more especially the work of Michelangelo, was not finished till 
1590, four-and-twenty years after his death; and the church it- 
self was not completed, even to such an extent as to permit of 
its dedication and consecration, till 1626. And if it be true that 
the intensity of a human heart’s attachment to some particular 
spot of earth’s surface can have force to cause the disembodied 
spirit to linger near it, the spirit of the great artist must assuredly 
have often revisited the scene of his so earnest labors; and he 
would have seen that in truth the “form” of his work was changed, 
indeed, in almost every respect, except that of his own majestic 
dome, which was completed in all respects according to his 
design. 

The remaining years of Michelangelo’s life were much harassed 
by the intrigues, calumnies, accusations, and opposition of those 
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who were jealous of his supreme authority in the great work at 
the St. Peter’s, of those who would fain have supplanted him, and 
of the deadly enemies he had made in numbers, by his uncom- 
promising opposition to all peculation, jobbery, and fraud in the 
carrying out of the work. Those who know Italy best can most 
adequately conceive the amount of deadly emnity thus generated. 
In other respects these last years seem to have been prosperous 
and tranquil enough. He was now rich ; he had the pleasure of 
accomplishing that great desire of an Italian heart, the placing his 
family and descendants in an eminent social position in their na- 
tive city ; he was surrounded by “that which should accompany 
old age, as honor, love, obedience, troops of friends”; and he had 
the satisfaction of holding his own, and triumphing over all the 
host of enemies, who would have ousted him from his position of 
authority. 

I cannot but think that Mr. Heath Wilson exaggerates a little 
in his representations of the great and abiding unhappiness of the 
great artist’s life. Everything did not go smoothly. Great people 
cheated him, little people maligned him; he was not at all times 
able to follow the dictates of his own genius, but was obliged to bow 
to the ignorant or unreasonable requisitions of cardinals, dukes, prin- 
ces, and popes. But he possessed his own soul, spoke his own mind, 
and thought his own thoughts to a degree that most unquestiona- 
bly no other artist or man in his social position, or almost any other 
in that day, dreamed of venturing to do. And when the result of 
passing a long life in thus thinking his own thoughts and speaking 
his own mind, and that in the atmosphere of a papal court, was that 
“he bought the farm of Capiteto on the 27th of January, 1506 ; 
another farm called La Loggia on the 28th of May, 1512; another 
lot of land on the 20th of June following; a farm at Settignano in 
1515; land in the city to build a mansion and studio on in 1517; 
the farm called Fitto on the 27th of October, 1519; and in 1520 


additional land at Settignano, it seems hardly reasonable to deplore 
the misery and unhappiness of his life. It is true that the tone of 
a great portion of his letters is an unhappy and complaining one. 
But there is reason to fear that his temper was of the kind that is 
little calculated to secure happiness under any circumstances. He 
was honest, upright, bitter against meanness and wrong, and at bot- 
tom kind and generous. But he was harsh, masterful, overbearing, 
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intolerant of opposition, and apparently little disposed to look on 
the bright side of things, 

In the February of 1564, his eighty-ninth year, Michelangelo felt 
that the summons which he had been for some time expecting was 
nigh at hand. He sent for his friend aud brother painter Daniello de 
Volterra; and he on his way te him called on Ascanio Condivi, and 
asked him to go to his old friend and master, taking care that his 
visit should not seem to have been occasioned by any unusual mo- 
tive. 

“Daniello, my friend, it is all over with me! I beg of you not to 
leave me!” said he as Daniello de Volterra entered his room. 
Michelangelo then asked him to write a letter for him to his nephew 
Lionardo ; which he did, and Michelangelo signed it. But Lionardo 
did not arrive in time to see his uncle. A slow fever, which the ut- 
most efforts of his physicians, Federigo Donato and Gherardo Fidellis- 
simi, were unable to conquer, consumed him. It was on the 15th of 
February, 1564, when Daniello Ricciarelli, more commonly known 
by his soubriquet, Daniello de Volterra, visited him; and from that 
day he took to his bed. Up to that time, though very ill, he had 
persisted in sitting by the fireside in his arm-chair, He was then 
confined to his bed for three days only, and died on the 18th of 
February, 1564, 

Of course it has been impossible within the limit here available 
to attempt any filling up of the bare outline of the story of his life, 
which has been given in the preceding pages. Those who may feel 
an interest in the details of the life and the life-work of so great a 
man must seek them in the handsome volume of Mr. Heath Wil- 
son. But there is one other point, in respect of which Mr. Wilson’s 
book is an altogether new contribution to the history of the art of 
the Renaissance period, as illustrated by Michelangelo’s great work, 
the ornamentation of the Sistine Chapel. And of this portion of 
the author’s work I think the reader would wish to have some lit- 
tle account. Mr. Wilson is the first practical artist who has writ- 
ten on Michelangelo since inaccurate, gossiping, amusing Giorgio 
Vasari wrote his life, while the subject of it was still living. He 


took especial pains, and had very exceptional facilities for examin- 
ing the work itself, more especially the vault, and he spent some 
time in Rome expressly for this purpose. 

The great and wonderful work in the Sistine Chapel, the grandest 
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achievement in fresco ever executed, was begun on the 10th of May, 
1508, in the thirty-third year of the artist’s age. The equally won- 
derful if not equally admirable work, the great fresco of the Last 
Judgment, painted on the western wall of the chapel, was begun 
(according to the generally received account, which, however, Mr. 
Wilson thinks is somewhat too early) in 1534, twenty-six years 
subsequently to the finishing of the vault, and was finished in the 
sixty-sixth year of the artist’s age. 

The work undertaken by Michelangelo — to paint in fresco the 
entirety of the vault of the Sistine Chapel — involved the covering 
with designs and with color more than ten thousand square feet of 
surface, and the artist's first care was to find some persons capable 
of acting as his assistants. The plan followed was first to design 
and draw to scale the plan for the ornamentation of the whole ; then 
to prepare the cartoons, or working drawings, for his assistants to 
work after. “A modern master,” says Mr. Wilson, “would in the 
same position also provide colored studies for the guidance of his 
assistants. This does not appear to have been common among the 
great masters of the sixteenth century. No such colored sketches 
remain, although cartoons have been preserved. Michelangelo pro- 
vided sketches executed in chalk showing the chiaroscuro, and full- 
sized outlines for transfer to the vault ; and he must have trusted to 
verbal instructions for the color, and to his own example. He had 
also to prepare and lay off the general plan of the architectural 
division of the vault in conformity with his design ; this framework 
must have been designed and drawn to scale, and marked off upon 
the vault before the painting could be commenced. The completed 
work shows how great was the pains which was taken, how accu- 
rate the calculations and measurements must have been, before the 
scheme was matured. The more the vault and its paintings are 
studied, the more the real marvels of their history will be appre- 
ciated and distinguished fromthe paltry legends of the biographers.” 

All Michelangelo’s plans, as regarded the securing of assistance 
failed. It was very soon found that the persons engaged were in- 
capable of working with Michelangelo, or of transferring to the 
plaster designs conceived in a style wholly new to them, and far 
in advance of the art of the time. They had to be paid for 
their journey from Florence to Rome, for they were all Floren- 
tines, and for the time they had lost, and be dismissed. “He 
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then girded himself for his great task,” says Mr. Wilson ; “it was 
in an exceptional sense only that it has been said that he painted 
alone and unaided. It cannot be true; for in fresco painting on 
such a scale solitary work is a practical impossibility.” Further 
on he remarks that “the stories that he ground his own colors,” 
and prepared the lime to paint on, though so often repeated, are 
manifestly absurd. He required hundredweights of color and 
lime! How could he possibly prepare the quantity required alone 
and unaided? . . . . But while the great artist’s proceedings and 
reputation have been veiled under idle tales by his first biographers, 
since so frequently repeated, his greatest work is also veiled by the 
barbarous neglect and maltreatment to which it has been exposed, 
and it is now seen from the floor of the chapel so imperfectly that 
his purposes in the design and execution of it cannot be properly 
appreciated. This is possible only by close examination of the 
frescos from a position as elevated as the scaffold erected by 
Michelangelo. Under very favorable circumstances such an ex- 
amination has been made of a portion of the vault [i.e. by the 
writer] ; and the interest which this great work of genius has ex- 
cited for centuries, and now excites perhaps more than ever, may, 
it is hoped, be an excuse for giving the results of the examination 
with some ininuteness of detail.” 

“ The entire composition contains three hundred and forty-three 
figures, varying in their proportions, infinite in invention, full of 
life and of movement. The vault is alive with figures of mighty 
beings, the offspring of the exhaustless and noble inspiration of 
Michelangelo. .... A careful examination of the frescos shows 
that Michelangelo adhered throughout to his sketch. Unhappily 
it is lost ; but it is easy to see that it sprang from his brain com- 
plete in every part. . . . . It is not to be understood that in his 
first sketch he drew every figure and group as we now see them 
painted. But every part of his subject was present to his mind; 
he indicated his general idea; placed groups and figures where he 
intended them to be in his finished work; shadowed forth the 
entire composition; and from that first creation he never swerved.” 
The “figures in the uppermost part of the vault measure from ten 
to twelve feet in height, with certain exceptions. The Prophets 
and Sibyls would be nearly eighteen feet, if erect; and the ances- 
tors of our Lord in the lunettes are colossal. . . . . It would appear, 
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from his sketches of draped figures, as well as from the finished 
paintings, that he provided costumes for his models. There are 
many slight details and accidents of fold which must have been 
imitated from the reality Artists most frequently trans- 
ferred the outline of the cartoon to the wet and yielding surface 
of the plaster by placing the former upon the latter, and then 
firmly passing over its lines with a point or stylus, which indented 
the plaster through the paper. Michelangelo prepared the process 
which is called pouncing. This can be seen in his frescos. The 
cartoons were nailed to the wall during the process. The-nail-holes 
are observable in the fresco of the Last Judgment; and in that 
of Ezekiel, in one of the pendentives of the ceiling, an original 
nail still remains in its place close to this figure. Michelangelo's 
motive for avoiding the more usual method of pressing in the out- 
line with the stylus through the paper is quite evident. He dis- 
liked the disturbance of the surface which it involves, which was 
inconsistent with his ideas of refinement of execution. But he did 
not therefore altogether reject the use of his instrument. When 
the outline was pounced, he appears to have passed round it witha 
point as sharp as a penknife, so fine is the cut, and it is easily 


distinguished from the line passed through the paper ; for, besides 
its sharpness, the instrument has frequently broken out a morsel 
of lime, where the hand has stopped. He did not draw in the 


features in this manner, but marked in the muscles in the 
beautiful figure of Adam, and possibly in others. Evidently he 
varied his practice, sometimes using it, sometimes omitting it. 
Drapery he generally marked in with the point in very rapid 
sweeps, and sometimes adhered to these lines, at others not. . . . 
So far as could be observed, the group of children on the piers have 
been painted without any outline at all; a single guiding perpen- 
dicular line ruled between them on the wet plaster sufficed to 
enable him to paint them at once in their places without other 
preparation. The architecture is outlined with the stylus, and the 
lines are often carried over part of the figures. This is common in 
old frescos. It shows that subject and background were painted 
simultaneously ; and this is very evident in Michelangelo's work ; 
for he often cut the plaster away from his finished day’s painting 
at some distance from the outline of the figure. Thus he avoided 
hardness of contour. The lesson is an important one, especially to 
modern fresco painters... . . 
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“ The plaster upon which he painted was brought to a very even 
and polished surface. Unfortunately there are many chips in it 
now, by which it is seen that it is pure white. It must, therefore, 
be composed of Roman lime and marble dust, as no sand would give 
so beautiful a surface, or show so white a substance when it is 
broken. . . . . The plaster at the present time is hard and sound, 
except where it is torn into fissures by movements in the masonry, 
arising from obviously defective construction, and possibly in part 
from slight shocks of earthquake, which at rare intervals are felt 
at Rome... . 

“No artist has suffered more from misrepresentations of his 
design by imitators, copyists, and engravers than Michelangelo. 
His work has been presented to the world in many forms, which 
miss his beauties, and exaggerate what are believed to be his defects.” 
It may be useful here to observe that this wonderful work, the 
vault of the Sistine Chapel, may be seen now to better purpose 
than has ever been the case heretofore, in the most admirable pho- 
tographs by Braun of Dornach. As Mr. Wilson remarks, it is im- 
possible to form any due conception of the work by seeing it in 
its present state from the floor of the chapel. And of course it is 
out of the question for the ordinary visitor to cause such a scaf- 
folding to be erected as Mr. Heath Wilson did. I have myself 
seen all the best engravings of the frescos on the Sistine vault, 
but never had any adequate idea of the grandeur of them, till I 
saw them in Braun’s large photographs. 

Michelangelo called himself a sculptor ; and on several occasions, 
when requested to execute paintings, excused himself on the plea 
that painting was not his profession. And certainly the productions 
of his chisel are among the grandest that that day, the high tide 
of art, has bequeathed to us. But my own impression is that these 
frescos in the Sistine Chapel excel other paintings to a much 
greater degree than any of the marbles we have from his hand 
excel the works of his contemporaries. The reader may be 
assured that till he has examined these and comprehended them 
aright, he can have no conception approaching to the reality of the 
inexhaustible invention, and (what in a yet more remarkable de- 
gree outtops all contemporary and all subsequent art) the almost 
superhuman grandeur and sublimity of the expression he knew 
how to impart to the human face and figure. 

T. Apotpuus TROLLOPE. 
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Art. VII. — AMERICA IN AFRICA. 
PART IL 


Productions. 


THE chief products of Liberia are sugar and coffee and india- 
rubber. The best plantations of coffee and sugar are on the St. 
Paul's. Up this river are the chief settlements. There lies, more 
than on the sea-shore, the future of America in Africa. The river 
is very broad and handsome, as broad and handsome as the Hudson. 
For about forty miles, or as far up as the Connecticut, it is navi- 
gable for sloops and even larger craft. For four miles back from 
the river coffee is cultivated. It is sold for twenty cents a pound, 
gold, at Monrovia, which gives it a higher valuation in New York 
than the Java. It is being exported now to Ceylon to replace the 
coffee of that island, itself among the best in the world. Three dol- 
lars, gold, a bushel is paid for it at Monrovia for this purpose. 
It is also being planted in Southern California. The coffee-tree 
is usually a trim, compact, small tree, not over twenty feet high 
nor fifteen feet wide at its widest part. The annual production is 
already very large and steadily increasing. 

The two chief coffee-farms are those of Mr. Dorsey, a Liberian, and 
Messrs. E. S. Morris & Co., of Philadelphia, whose exposition of Libe- 
rian products at the Centennial attracted great and deserved atten- 
tion. They have on their farm on the St. Paul's, which they have 
leased for twenty-five years, thirteen thousand coffee-trees. Thirty 
pounds have been taken from a tree in one season ; two and a half 
pounds is the average. This would give for the yield of this place 
over thirty thousand pounds a year. Suppose neglect or blight re- 
duced that one half, and we have fifteen thousand pounds, worth 
three thousand dollars, as the annual produce of a single plantation. 
Mr. Rix, of Clay Ashland, raises from ten to fifteen thousand 
pounds annually. The last vessel to New York, which arrived last 
June, had over eighty thousand pounds in its invoice. That por- 
tion which the shippers held was sold for twenty-five cents a 
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pound in gold before it reached port. It is evident, therefore, that, 
unless some drawback occurs, this product will draw capital here, 
and make the Republic a not unimportant factor in the mercantile 
exchange of the world. 

India-rubber is also becoming an article of commerce. There are 
many sorts of trees and plants which furnish this substance. A 
commission has been granted to a Brazilian trader, giving him the 
exclusive right of export. This will probably be broken up, as 
the traffic is too valuable and too much diffused to be concen- 
trated in any single house. A Boston gentleman, engaged in this 
business, informed me that he alone purchased two hundred thou- 
sand pounds of African rubber during the past year. As this rub- 
ber is worth in Boston not less than forty cents a pound, or nearly 
a million dollars for the whole, it shows how valuable this trade 
may yet become. Cameron says over £45,000, or $ 225,000, was 
the value of this export in a single year at Zanzibar. It can be 
gotten on the market much cheaper from Liberia. Gold also is 
reported to exist in the mountains, and an English company has 
sought to make a contract with the government for the working 
of its mines, 


Its Political Condition and Population. 


What is the political condition of the country? The invasion 
of European merchantmen, and their refusal to recognize the gov- 
ernment of the American Colonization Society, compelled the 
establishment of the Liberian government. When the governors 
of the Society complained of their course, they replied in substance : 
“England we know, and America we know, but who are you?” 
America at that time was unwilling to recognize a territory that 
was occupied by that class of its citizens, as it would encourage 
their enslaved brothers at home in the idea that they had some rights 
which should here be respected. There was no alternative, there- 
fore, but for the colony to proclaim its independence. This was 
done in July 26, 1847, in a declaration too closely copied from our 
own, in which they declare that prejudice has driven them from 
our shores, and talk as if their independence was being declared 
from America, rather than from a nearer and more dangerous foe. 

That such an independence was premature is evident from the his- 
tory of all other colonies. In twenty-five years after its establish- 
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ment it became an independent state. It was one hundred and 
sixty-eight years from its first settlement at Jamestown that Eng- 
lish America became independent. Spanish America was three 
hundred years a dependency of that crown. South Africa is not 
independent yet, nor Australia, nor Canada. How preposterous, 
therefore, to expect that Liberia, after only twenty-five years of 
existence, should become a commonwealth, with power to make its 
flag respected, to carry on internal improvements, to make war, to 
issue currency, and do all other things belonging to an independent 
government! Sierra Leone, forty years its senior, within twelve 
years of its first century, is not yet a state, independent, self-reliant, 
and able to live among the governments of the earth. That Liberia 
does as well as she does is a marvel. 

The government imposes a tariff, but is not always able to col- 
lect it; in that respect being not unlike other governments. It 
complains of the steamers for selling from their decks in the har- 
bors, but they reply,“ If you try to stop us, we will leave your 
harbors altogether, and decline to carry your mails.” As they are 
the only means of mail communication, the Republic is compelled 
to submit. To be weak they find is miserable, but so is all weak- 
ness. They have equal difficulty in collecting the taxes from their 
own citizens. President Payne, in his message last December, com- 
plains that some American Liberians oppose taxation, and ac- 
knowledges “there is nothing to force a tax-collector to make a 
faithful return,” so that the government may lose through the 
peculation of its own officers, — a thing also not unknown in older 
and stronger countries. Despite these drawbacks the Secretary of 
the Treasury reports last year’s receipts from taxes and duties, end- 
ing September 30, 1876, to be $113,026.34. Probably Virginia 
could not have shown so good an account in 1662, fifty-five years 
after its first outcasts were landed at its Monrovia. 

The disbursements were $155,551.07. The war with the Grebso 
cost $60,000. But for that, the income would have covered the 
expenses. The President and other officiais are courteous gentle- 
men, and probably manage the affairs of state as well as any per- 
sons of any land could under like conditions. 

The population of Liberia is far smaller than it ought to be, con- 
sidering the number of emigrants sent over and the money spent 
in colonizing. The American Colonization Society had spent, at 
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their semi-centennial in 1866, the immense sum of $ 2,558,907.10. 
Over two million and a half of dollars had been contributed up to 
January 1, 1867. Since that, probably, a third of a million more 
has been given, making about three million dollars from this source 
alone. The churches have been very liberal. Special organiza- 
tions for educational and other aid, bequests, legacies, gifts from 
individuals, some of which have been very large, and grants from 
States have, with the annual missionary contributions, carried the 
donations undoubtedly up to two millions of dollars. We may 
safely estimate the amount given in America to this enterprise at 
not less than five millions of dollars. If we include national aid, 
it will largely surpass this sum. 

This vast amount of money has succeeded in establishing the col- 
onies on the coast and settlements up the rivers St. Paul’s Junk, 
St. John, and Sinoe. It has erected seminary and college buildings, 
churches, and a congressional building, and aided in the erection of 
many comfortable dwellings. But it has not moved many persons 
from America. Only thirteen thousand one hundred and thirty- 
six persons were sent out by the American Colonization Society 
in its first half-century. Probably a thousand is as many as have 
been sent in the last ten years; less than fifteen thousand persons 
at an expense of three millions of dollars. Recaptured Africans 
have been returned to the number of five thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-two. Or not far from twenty thousand have been 
planted in this territory in sixty years, an average of about three 
hundred a year. 

Even with this small number there should have been to-day not 
less than fifty thousand American Liberians. There is no census, 
but the reputed number is not over twenty thousand; some put it 
as low as fourteen thousand. That is, there has been no increase 
on the original stock. 

This failure to increase may be accounted for by the natural 
wear and tear of new settlements, by the unusual mortality of the 
males, who have overworked themselves in their ambition to sub- 
due the land, a fact painfully patent, by acclimating fevers, which 
are always severer on new colonists than those who follow them, 
and chiefly, we believe, from the fact that they have had too much 
help. More money has been spent on Liberia, probably, than on 
any other colony known to history. Though we expatriated them, 
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we did not send them out empty. We loaded them with wealth. 
Five millions of dollars to fifteen thousand persons was a wonder- 
ful largess. No wonder they did not see the necessity of work. 
Every few months came a new batch of colonists. They were to be 
fed for six months at the Society’s expense. This half supported 
the people who were to grant the supplies. The extinction of 
gratuitous emigration is essential to the prosperity of the Republic. 
The best thing that has happened to it was the aid of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society and kindred donations. The best thing 
that can happen to it is the cessation of that aid, or its direction to 
them through other channels. 


Necessities, 

What does Liberia need? More emigrants. The native popu- 
lation are becoming Americanized, but so slowly as to be of little 
benefit to the Republic. It must have large accessions from America 
if it is to flourish, or even if it is to live. 

Not that so many will leave as to make any perceptible change 
in our ratios of population. The births will surpass both deaths 
and emigration. That factor in our society is growing larger rather 
than less. Since the first emigrants reached Africa, the Afric- 
American population has increased over two millions. The emi- 
grants did not number fifteen thousand. There will be as little 
influence of any future emigration on the home population as there 
has been in the past. 

Why then encourage emigration? To help Africa, not America. 
That will change the whole aspect of this question. It is to assist 
in Americanizing Africa. America is being Africanized; Africa 
should be Americanized. It is to better their own fortunes that 
emigrants should go, just as they come here from other lands. If 
they cannot better their fortunes, they will not go. 

How shall this larger emigration be brought about? By steam 
communication, regular and frequent. There is only one firm in 
America that has a regular line to Liberia. That firm, Yates and 
Porterfield, New York, sends thither two, or at the most, three ves- 
sels a year. These vessels have no regular time of sailing, can 
carry but a few emigrants, and, being a long time on the voyage, 
—from forty to seventy days,— must charge a large amount for a 
ticket. Fifty emigrants at fifty dollars apiece is only twenty-five 
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or 


hundred dollars, a small amount to the shippers for the space they 
occupy, which could be filled with merchandise, and for the ex- 
pense of feeding them on so long a voyage. On the other hand, 
steamers could make the trip in fifteen to twenty days, could carry 
five hundred passengers, and would make money at twenty dollars 
a head. The emigrants also could raise this money themselves, or 
their friends there could help them, or they could have a society to 
help them in part. The first necessity is steam communication. 


Traffic with the Islands and the Coast. 

Nor would this be an unprofitable venture in a larger view of 
the case. The British steamers visit Madeira and the Canaries, 
and pass down the whole coast. They carry many passengers. I 
failed to get a berth, or even a place on a cabin lounge, on an out- 
ward-bound steamer at Bassa. It was crowded with passengers. 
We could have like success. The Western isles, Madeira, and the 
Canaries, themselves would support a steamer line. I have a letter 
before me from one of our consuls, Mr. Dabney of Teneriffe, stating 
that parties on the Azores would be glad to take stock in such a 
company. The trade and passenger traffic with Fayal is already 
valuable, and could be greatly increased by steam communication. 
So is it with Funchal, Santa Cruz, and Las Palmas. These charm- 
ing islands, with their perfect climate, would be the resort of multi- 
tudes of our sick and tired folk, who now go to Florida to escape 
the rigors of our winter climate. The cochineal trade, already val- 
uable, with fruit and other products, would make our connection 
profitable. From Grand Canaries, one island alone of the Canary 
group, fifteen thousand bags of cochineal, weighing two hundred 
pounds each, are exported annually. Its value fluctuates, but rises 
as high as seventy-five cents a pound. This single item has a 
value of nearly three millions of dollars.* Tobacco, erapes, oranges, 
and other products abound. We saw in Teneriffe the first of Feb- 
ruary large fields of onions, for the Cuban market. These islands 
and the African coast would yield enough to maintain a line of 
freight steamers, if no passenger traffic was considered. But 
visitors to the islands and emigrants to Liberia would make that 
branch of the business large and remunerative. 








* The first export of cochineal from Grand Canaries was in 1831, and amounted to 
eight pounds. In 1848 it had grown to 2,224,007 pounds; in 1876 it was over 
3,000,000 pounds. 
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But another advantage of equal importance, if not of greater, 
will be the exchange of our commodities with this coast and the 
islands. The vessels which go from American ports carry tobacco, 
pork, fish, flour, and, we regret to add, rum. Some of them refuse to 
carry the last commodity, though no European ship declines to 
carry spirits of the most intoxicating kind. These ships could 
greatly enlarge and diversify their invoices. The demands of the 
natives for calicoes is very great. A yard of cloth or a leaf of 
tobacco is the current coin. 

A yard of cloth is always reckoned at twenty-five cents, whatever 
its real value. The leaf is the unit of commerce, the yard its 
next numeration. We could dispose of these goods on this coast 
at great profits. So we could sell boots and shoes, which all the 
American-Africans wear. We could find a new market for lumber, 
which now sells at fifty dollars a thousand, for cheese, clocks, agri- 
cultural instruments, and multitudes of other notions which we can 
produce better and cheaper than Europeans, but for which we 
can have no market until we abolish the ox-carts of slow-sailing 
barques, beaten about by storms and hanging for days and weeks 
in most anti-business calms, and put our trade into iron and steam. 
To be over seventy days in getting from New York to Monrovia, 
which was the case with the captain of our vessel in doing the trip 
before ours, or to be forty-five days, which is a fair time, makes a 
round trip cover six months. The vessel which left the first day of 
last November arrived in New York May 10, making the trip cover 
six months and ten days. A steamer could go to the southwest 
coast and return, stopping to trade at all the ports of the islands 
and the coast, in from six to ten weeks. Four steamers would give 
us a monthly line to these islands and Africa. This would open a 
vast and most valuable field for our trade, and a not less valuable 
field for travel and emigration. Congress should establish this as 
a mail-route and should sustain it by subsidy. 

Some statistics gathered from the British Blue Book for 1875 
set these facts before us in a very striking manner. That report 
gives the amount of exports from these islands and the West 
Coast, and imports to the same, for the years 1870-1874. They 
show a steady increase of both traffics. They contain many other 
Statistics bearing on this question. We give the figures for 
1874:— 
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Imports. Exports. 
£ 346,603 £ 99,488 
Madeira, 71,656 281,301 
The Canaries, 430,898 223,499 
Portuguese Possessions, 
West Africa, 146,380 
Senegambia (French), 21,614 
British Possessions, 
River Gambia, H 85,267 
Sierra Leone, ........0..00- 92,360 335,027 
Gold Coast, 468,605 512,000 
£ 1,582,392 £ 1,704,576 
That is, Great Britain sent thither, in 1874, of her products to the 
value of over eight and a half million dollars, and received nearly 
eight millions in return. The trade has steadily increased since 
that year. 

It is interesting to notice the chief articles of commerce. In 
exports from the coast palm-oil leads, while fruits, wines, and 
cochineal make up most of the traffic from the islands. From all 
the west coast in 1874 there was imported 486,544 ewt. of palm- 
oil and kernels, valued at £518,134, or over two and a half million 
dollars ; of india-rubber only 3,427 ewt. were imported, valued at 
£25,792; of coffee, 11,502 ewt., valued at £46,506 ; of spices and 
ginger, 8,803 ewt., valued at £20;908; and, noticeable fact to 
Americans, of raw cotton 11,315 ewt., valued at £32,839. 

The chief articles sent out to the islands and coast were cottons, 
arms and ammunition, haberdashery, hardware and cutlery. Of 
these cotton was king. The whole number of yards of cotton 
cloth, mostly prints, sold at these ports for that year amounted to 

7,217,966, or nearly forty-eight millions. Allowing thirty yards 
to a piece, and thirty pieces to a bale, there were over fifty thou- 
sand cases of calicoes, whose value was estimated at £745,179, or 
nearly four millions of dollars. Shall America utterly neglect so 
rich a field, with its hundreds of factories half idle and not a few 
completely at rest? If she wishes to undersell England in her 
cotton goods, she must not go to Manchester but to Africa. 

Another disagreeable fact these books reveal,—that one hun- 
dred and twenty-four British steamers entered the ports of the 
Canary Islands in 1874, with one hundred thousand tons of ton- 
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nage, and not one from America. Eighteen sailing-vessels were 
all that came from the United States, of only five thousand ton- 
nage, and eleven of these were whalers ; leaving only seven mer- 
chant-ships, of two thousand two hundred tonnage, against one 
hundred and sixty-two British vessels (sail and steam), of one 
hundred and seventeen thousand tons. And the Canaries are not 
British ports, but would as gladly welcome American steamers as 
English. 

It is also noted that in all these parliamentary statistics there is 
no mention of Liberia. She is included in the British possessions 
of the Gold Coast, so far as the government reports can do it. 


Annexation. 


Another thing needed to make the America in Africa a greater 
and even a great success is closer political connection with Amer- 
ica. It was a sad day for the colony when its union with its 
motherland was sundered. It will be a bright day for that Re- 
public when such relations are resumed. True, it had no political 
identity with our government, but that will be necessary on re- 
newal of relations. It ought to be a territory of the United States, 
to become a state when its voting population has reached the 
legal number. 

This would require a change in our theories. We have long 
proclaimed the Monroe doctrine as our national credo, America 
for Americans. Yet sixty years have brought us no nearer to it 
than when it was first announced. England and Spain still hold 
sovereignty here. Our government has not enlarged its territory 
perceptibly since that date, except in its acquisitions from Mexico, 
an American state. There is no probability of any proximate 
consolidation of this continent under a non-European flag. 

On the other hand, since that proclamation, our commerce has 
extended to every port, our manufactures vie with those of every 
land, our connections are closer and closer with all continents. If 
the Monroe doctrine be claimed, America for Americans, then 
must the converse also be required of us, only America for 
Americans. This cord of our own twisting will strangle us in the 
end. 

Our political system would easily adapt itself to this enlarge- 
ment. For our Territories, with a delegate without vote in the 
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national House of Representatives, would bind our provinces closer 
to us than Rome’s or England’s, and as they developed into states 
they could easily become an integer of the World Republic. 

It is a noticeable fact that the utterer of the famous saying was 
the first to practically annul it. For the share he took in the 
creation of this American colony his name was given to its capi- 
tal. For twenty years he labored to plant America in Africa. 
His deeds rebuked his words. The Republic desires closer con- 
nections with the United States. It would not be just to say that 
it desires annexation, but it is very anxious for very close rela- 
tions. In the last message of the President, delivered last Decem- 
ber, he says: “The people of Liberia have had, all along their his- 
tory, the duty imposed upon them to entertain the liveliest sense 
of gratitude to the American government. To it they have looked, 
for guidance and for help, more than to any other, in the great 
efforts to establish themselves where, untrammelled, they might 
develop their manhood, erect a government of their own, and take 
part in the solution of the problems that look to the enfranchise- 
ment and elevation of mankind.” 

Similar remarks, revealing their feelings towards this covntry, 
are found in many of their documents and in much of their conver- 
sation. The presence of the “ Alaska” two years ago was a great 
gratification to the people. A lady remarked to me, “We had 
rather see one American vessel of war here than the whole British 
navy.” She looked out to the old, weather-beaten, leaky barque 
which lay in the harbor bearing the American flag, and the white 
and red flag of its owners, “ Y. & P.”, and said, “I had rather see 
the ships of Yates and Porterfield, rare as are their visits, than all 
the English steamers,” yet the latter drop their anchor every week, 
and the former not oftener than every hundred days. She spoke 
the sentiments of all the people. They talk America; they are 
Americans. They will make greater sacrifices to win our favor 
than that of all other nations. They will grant concessions to our 
government which they would not to any other nation. Their 
Constitution forbids selling land to any except colored persons, —a 
wrong regulation, — but they will lease land on long terms to any 
who desire such privileges. 

Great Britain already has all the adjacent coast under her con- 
trol. From the Gambia to the Gaboon, a distance of nearly two 
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thousand miles, she holds sway. One governor rules the whole. 
Liberia is the only break in this line. But for that, her sway 
would be complete from the Equator to Sahara. Of course this 
American Naboth does not please the kingly eyes. “How can 
he be swallowed up?” is the thought of many a representative of 
England. “We shall be swallowed up,” is the fear of many an 


Afric-American. 
Railroad to Cairo. 


They need this closer relation to their own advancement in many 
lines. They need wagon-roads; they cannot make them. They 
need railroads; they cannot build them. They need a better 
land-office, where titles may be given to public lands and native 
claims extinguished. They need a better postal service. These 
absolute necessities they cannot themselves supply ; they are too 
weak, too few, too poor. America should lend a hand. 

Especially might the railroad be built. Scores, if not hundreds, 
of millions of European money have gone into our railroads. We 
might repay by building one across Africa. 

As we entered the St. Paul’s from the Stockton, Dr. Blyden 
pointed to a path which went up from the bank of the river, near 
a little Baptist Church at a place called Virginia City. “Do you 
see that road?” said he. “Yes.” “That leads direct to Cairo. I 
have travelled it a hundred miles, and met in its towns Mohamme- 
dan teachers, who had walked from Cairo and even from Mecca.” 
What an enterprise for American explorers would be the traversing 
of that path! Four thousand miles through an utterly undiscovered 
country! The projected wagon-road of the King of the Belgiums, 
or the railroad of Cameron, or the proposed band of fifteen hun- 
dred explorers to be sent out by the European Geographical Soci- 
ety, would be lost to public view in Europe and America by the 
following up of that path to Cairo. It would pass through the 
richest and most important section of the continent. It would 
touch Timbuctoo, the Niger, the Wely, the Nyanza district, and 
the vast unknown territory that lies between the eastern and west- 
ern centres. It would unite every explorer from Mungo Park to 
Henry Stanley ; Lander and Barth and Park on the west would be 
joined to Baker, Schweinfurth, Speke, Grant, and Stanley on the 
east. Only Livingstone and Cameron, whose exploits are in 
Southern Africa, would be excluded from the list, and even these 
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would touch it at its eastern division by the Egypt and Good 
Hope Railroad, which would traverse all Livingstone’s chief lines. 
This road is feasible, is necessary, is certain, is not far distant, 
Already Cameron urges a road from Zanzibar to Tanganyika, a dis- 
tance of one thousand miles. He says it can be built for one 
thousand pounds a mile. It only remains to be seen whether 
America will help her first-born, her representative, her child still, 
in every pulse, to win this honor for herself and for us. Such an 
enterprise will give our trade and manufactures a new opening. 
Whenever that railroad to Cairo terminates on this side, thither 
flows the commerce of Africa. Monrovia can have that honor, if 
we will undertake with her and for her. Let the North Pole re- 
main in its icy isolation, while this vaster, nobler, and more use- 
ful undertaking is furthered by our government. 

The latest and greatest of African discoveries should increase 
our zeal. Stanley has revealed the secret, to find which Living- 
stone died and Cameron labored in vain. He has fought his way 
down the Lualaba, and proved that river and the Kongo to be one 
and the same. His discovery adds new honor to America. Three 
of the small company of explorers are her sons, — Ledjard, Long, 
and Stanley. Ledjard was almost the first who sought to master 
those secrets. Stanley is the last of the victors. 

Each of them will be matched and surpassed by him who shall 
unite St. Paul's and the Nile, Monrovia and Cairo. That victory 
can be American also if she wills it. Already proposals for initi- 
ating it are being submitted. Let them be fostered by our citizens 
and by the general government. 

No American should fail to sympathize with this struggling 
Republic. It is bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. It is 
our contribution to the vast problem now being solved in that 
marvel of continents. It is the seed we plant in that rich soil. 
It is the leaven that we have placed in that mighty lump. We 
should study it in all its numerous and growing phases. We 
should see it in the light not only of its interests, but of our own 
also. We should form closer connections with it in business, and 
then we shall in politics. We should bind it to us by steam, by 
mail, by trade, by political alliance; in a word, we should help 
America in Africa for the sake of our own Africa in America. 


GILBERT HAVEN. 





The Situation in France. 


Art. VIII. — THe SITuATION IN FRANCE. 


Ir might perhaps be not unreasonably imagined that the general 
similarity of the political influences now at work throughout Eu- 
rope must be beginning to produce some similarity of results, and 
that distinct affinities must be becoming perceptible between the 
political conceptions of different countries. But scarcely anything 
of the kind has yet happened. The distinctions between the political 
dispositions of races are still, as a general rule, almost as marked 
as the differences of language. No two nations hold the same 
view of their political situation or of their political duties ; no two 
nations have yet learned to apply the same precepts of guidance to 
their political working or the same remedies to their political diffi- 
culties. Here and there, it is true, the evolutions of the more 
advanced divisions of Liberalism do offer a certain appearance of 
international brotherhood, but the Conservatism of each country 
remains rigidly and exclusively its own. Each country in Europe 
has shaped its Conservatism for itself alone; and each national 
Conservatism goes its own way, in the conviction that it alone 
understands what it needs; each one acts for itself without the 
slightest reference to the others. 

The diversity which exists between the many forms of Conser- 
vatism which have thus been developed has just been rendered 
remarkably apparent by the events which have occurred during 
the last four months in France. An attempt at “Conservative 
reaction” was commenced by Marshal MacMahon on the 16th of 
May: he suddenly turned out a Ministry which was supported by 
the Chamber ; he dissolved the Chamber because it had supported 
the Ministry; and then he changed all the prefects and other 
functionaries, and publicly took every possible measure to influence 
the results of the new elections. In England particularly, in the 
birthplace and home of the highest, most intelligent, and most 
practical Conservatism of the time, reprobation was expressed with 
curious unanimity. The English press discussed the policy of 
Marshal MacMahon with a calmness, fairness, and thoroughness 
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which bestowed special value on its judgment, and it wound up by 
the declaration that, in its opinion, Despotism, and not Conserva- 
tism, is the true designation for that policy. 

In order to clearly understand the considerations which have 
led English Conservatism to form this judgment, it is essential to 
remember that English Conservatism has assumed in our day a 
totally new character. It is therefore in reality, as events have 
now fashioned it, neither more nor less than an extremely pru- 
dent, slow-marching power of Liberalism. 

Consequently, when English Conservatives proceeded ‘to meas- 
ure “the Act of the 16th of May,” their first step was to inquire 
as to the precise object of that act; their second was to ascertain 
whether the object was being preserved by Constitutional means. 
On neither point did they obtain a satisfactory answer. The move- 
ment of the 16th May was most certainly Conservative, in the 
true European sense of the word, in so far as it claimed to be a 
struggle against Radicalism. And, furthermore, if it could be 
proved that each nation has really a right to a Conservatism of 
its own, unlike that of its neighbor, we should then be forced to 
recognize that the French are fully entitled to exercise that right, 
and to frame and practise their Conservatism as they may them- 
selves think best, according to what may appear to them to be 
the necessities of their situation, without any reference to what is 
thought or done elsewhere. This is forcibly the argument which 
the French themselves employ towards their foreign critics ; and, 
at first sight, there does appear to be some value in their rea- 
soning. It seems to be just to urge that, as political tenets are 
evidently still generated everywhere by local forces, as the level- 
ling impulses of the period have not succeeded thus far in unify- 
ing their shape, as their character still continues to be determined, 
in every land, by a collection of influences resulting from the his- 
tory and temper of the people, and as those influences differ in 
every country in Europe, therefore those tenets themselves cannot 
be and ought not to be universally identical. And if there be 
variety in the tenets, there must, of necessity, be even more variety 
in the manner of applying them, for surrounding incitations make 
themselves felt in the direction of action almost as easily as 
in the formation of opinion. So far, and in these general terms, 
it may be owned that each nation is entitled to entire liberty of 
political fancy. 
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But does it not seem that this reasoning can be logically used by 
Liberals only ? Is there not in the very principle and sentiment of 
Conservatism, when in its present calmed-down English form, some- 
thing which rebels against the notion of variety and self-assertion ? 
Can it not be argued that while modern Liberalism may justly be re- 
garded as a product of accidents of time and place and things, and 
while, consequently, all Liberals may be thoroughly justitied in 
claiming to form their creeds irrespective of each other, and to select 
their measures according to the special conditions in which they 
may personally find themselves placed, Conservatism, on the con- 
trary, is a system which, by its essence and its mode of breathing, 
ought to rest everywhere on one general basis of unity and collec- 
tiveness, to present everywhere the same external features, and to 
resist everywhere the tendency to local transformations? Liberal- 
ism may be compared to Protestantism, with its indefinite capacity 
of variation, but Conservatism should, it seems to me, resemble 
Catholicism, with its identity of universal character. The work 
that Conservatism has to do is fundamentally alike all over Europe. 
The ferments which it has to calm and the ambitions which it has to 
moderate have become identical in nature, though they remain differ- 
ent in power, in all the countries of the Old World. The system 
of its action should therefore be substantially the same in all lands. 

If these considerations can be regarded as valid, if Conservatism 
ought, by its own quality and in its own interest, to join hands all 
over Europe, it becomes difficult to allow that the French reasoning 
is sound and that there ought to be as many Conservatives as there 
are nations. Theoretically there should be only one European Con- 
servatism. However large be the faculties of special action which 
may be conceded to local necessities, they should be limited to mere 
forms and processes; nothing ought to interfere with the mainte- 
nance of the great eutline as an international whole. Conservatism 
ought to be everywhere fighting the same battle in the same way ; 
it ought everywhere, without distinction of latitude, to be a system 
of check to the needlessly rapid development of Liberal aspirations, 
it ought to be everywhere, in its true sense, in its perfect meaning, 
a permanent obstacle to that development. 

But the Conservatism of France is very different from all this. 
It is a fierce scheme of defence against Liberalism in any form 
whatever ; it angrily repudiates concessions ; its nature is essentially 
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combative ; force, not reason, is its preferred weapon ; it rejects 
all idea of uniformity of interests with other Conservatisms ; it sets 
up special rules of its own ; it acts for itself. Let us see what are 
the explanations which it puts forward in support of this attitude. 

A preliminary observation must, however, be made here. The 
very first proposition which Frenchmen advance in discussions with 
foreigners is that the situation of France is so totally and so radically 
different from that of all other countries that strangers are necessa- 
rily incapable, from the simple influence of their surroundings, of 
forming a dispassionate judgment on it. It is asserted that no one 
but a Frenchman can understand the exact bearings of French ques- 
tions, and that foreigners inevitably approach them in a condition 
of ignorance and of mental habit and prejudice which takes away 
beforehand all value from their criticisms. It is true that when for- 
eigners happen to have praise to offer, they are complimented on 
their intelligence, their breadth of view, and their capacity for solv- 
ing French problems ; but if they blame, they are at once reminded 
that it is not possible for them to know anything whatever of the 
matters which they presume to examine. It is necessary to begin 
by recognizing this difficulty and by accepting it as it stands ; no 
one can change it, the French will never admit that anybody can be 
right who ventures to suggest that they may be wrong. 

This attitude of theirs need not, however, stop us. We can dis- 
cuss their situation for our own instruction without presuming to 
offer them advice. 

French Conservatives assert that. the Act of the 16th of May, and 
the measures in support of it which have been successively adopted, 
have all been absolutely indispensable for the safety of the country. 
It is declared, with earnest conviction, by persons of experience and 
character, by persons inviting confidence and respect, that “ society 
is in danger”; and that if the late Chamber of Deputies had been 
permitted to live on, it would assuredly have voted away, one after 
the other, all the props of “ moral order,” and have gradually intro- 
duced legalized Radicalism as the principle and practice of govern- 
ment. It is affirmed that all sorts of risks are in the air, that 
another ‘93 is coming; that the Radicals are rapidly becoming 
the masters of France ; and that, as soon-as they are so, they will 
suppress religion, marriage, and the army, will enact that all taxes 
shall be payable by the rich alone, in proportion to their riches, and 
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will deliver up the land to the appetites of the lower classes. A 
cry of “ Nous serons perdus” is in nearly all the drawing-rooms 
and in a good many of the newspapers. 

It must be owned that all this makes up a gloomy picture, and 
that, if it were true, France would cease, for the moment, to be 
pleasant to live in. But is it true? And even if it is true, are 
the means which have been selected to combat the expected danger 
such as people who call themselves Conservatives ought to em- 
ploy ? 

In seeking to verify the truth of the assertion that “ society is in 
danger,” it is necessary to take account not only of facts, but of 
apprehensions as well. We see a certain number of facts. We see 
that out of the five hundred and thirty-three deputies who com- 
posed the late French Chamber, three hundred and sixty-three were 
Republicans of various shades ; that the rest were Legitimists, Or- 
leanists, or Bonapartists ; and that the Republicans had, conse- 
quently, a majority of about five to two. We see that of the three 
hundred and sixty-three some forty or fifty were violent Radicals ; 
that these Radicals proposed an amnesty for the Commune, and 
that they brought forward some few other measures of a distinctly 
“subversive” kind; but we also see that both the amnesty and 
the other proposals were contemptuously rejected by the moder- 
ate Republicans as well as by the Conservatives. We see that on 
the 4th of May the whole Republican party did adopt an order of 
the day against, “ Clericalism,” but we also see that the very same 
men had previously voted an increase in the Church Budget. We 
see that the Republicans included in their ranks at least two hun- 
dred deputies who in any other assembly in the world would be 
counted amongst the ardent Conservatives, but who, because they 
have accepted the Republic, are indiscriminately called Radicals 
by the French Monarchists. We see that in all the elections 
which have taken place since 1871 France has manifested a con- 
stantly increasing desire to maintain the Republic ; we see that the 
chances of the various Monarchical parties have proportionately de- 
creased. And, as evident, undeniable facts, that is about all that 
we can see. 

Sut when we turn to apprehensions, the field of contemplation 
becomes vastly larger. Fear is so feverishly inventive, it takes 
such small account of facts, that its developments have no fixed 
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limits. Facts, indeed, are obstacles in its way. So it either 
thrusts them aside or travesties them in such fashion that they 
cease to be recognizable. It seems to us that this is precisely 
what is happening in France, for we have extreme difficulty in 
keeping facts in view at all when we listen to the apprehensions 
expressed by French Conservatives, and when we read about 
apprehensions in French Conservative newspapers. Apprehension 
has carried them so far that, with all sympathy for them in the 
terrible position in which they say they stand, we are altogether 
unable to follow them; the speed at which they travel beats us. 
To correctly describe all their misgivings in detail would be to 
enumerate nearly all the known forms of social disturbance. A 
large number of most worthy French people appear, according to 
their own declaration, to be living in a state of permanent terror, 
in a cankering conviction that spoliation, ruin, and national con- 
vulsion are hanging over their heads. And in all this they are 
perfectly sincere; no one who knows them can doubt that they 
feel what they say, and that they fully believe it to be true. 

Now, do the facts justify the apprehensions? Was the presence 
of fifty Radicals in the late Chamber a sufficient motive for the 
fright from which so many of the French are suffering? Is the 
prospect of a complete Radical triumph in the future so probable 
that all this terror must be regarded as natural? Is the general 
attitude of the Republican party menacing to “moral order” ? 

To these questions an impartial foreign on-looker can but 
answer, No. The peril is not real; it exists only in imagination. 
France is in no more danger of a Radical irruption than Ger- 
many or England is. The facts point to this conclusion, all the 
moderate organs of the. Liberal press assert its accuracy, the Con- 
servatives themselves are absolutely unable to prove the contrary. 
Even if we quote no evidence whatever from the Liberal side, 
even if we neglect all the vigorous and logical denials with which 
every accusation put forward by the Conservatives has been en- 
cumbered by their opponents, we still shall find in the testimony 
supplied by the Conservatives themselves sufficient proof that they 
have had no valid motive for their recent action. 

During the debates which took place in June in the Chamber 
and the Senate, the Duc de Broglie and several members of his 
cabinet made speeches explanatory of the Act of the 16th of May, 
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and of the line of policy which they intended to pursue. We 
have read those speeches with care, with no preconceived inten- 
tion, with full willingness to discover in them a demonstration 
that the Marshal has reason on his side, and, to our regret, we 
have been unable to unearth any proof whatever of the kind. 
Those speeches contain a good many general accusations, a good 
many vague assertions, a good many personal attacks; they are 
full of frequently repeated expressions of alarm, and of varied 
prophecies about the spread of “subversive ideas” ; but in not one 
of them is there to be discovered a clear, intelligible statement of 
incontrovertible facts, such as is indispensable —in our eyes at 
least — to justify the great party movement which has been made 
and to define its precise objects. The movement was declared by 
every speaker to be directed against Radicalism, but no speaker 
was able to inform his hearers where Radicalism was and what 
it was doing. Indeed, the Duc de Broglie himself seemed to admit 
that the Radicalism against which he professes to be contending 
is not, at present, a tangible force, for, though he spoke of it as a 
danger so real and so terrible that it necessitated and justified all 
that has been done since the 16th of May, he admitted, at the 
same time, that its essential present characteristic is to be “ latent.” 
In substance, he acknowledged that the Act of the 16th of May 
was directed against fatal contingencies, not against actual 
realities; that its object was not to cure immediate evils, but 
to prevent France from drifting into worse difficulties; that it 
was an act of anticipation and prevision, based upon distrust of 
what might perhaps happen hereafter. 

Now, in trying to appreciate this attitude, let us remember that, 
though by its recent political history and by the action of universal 
suffrage France is a land in which advanced Democratic ideas find 
numerous supporters, it is equally true that, by the temperament 
of its rural population, and by the wide distribution of property, 
the majority of its inhabitants are strongly Conservative in their 
inclinations. Two conflicting popular tendencies find themselves, 
therefore, face to face: one of them, by its nature, asserts itself 
more noisily than the other; but it by no means follows that 
greater noise means greater strength, and no error would be more 
complete than to suppose that, because French Democrats talk 
habitually more loudly than the Conservatives around them, they 
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therefore constitute a large party in the nation. The proportion 
of Radical electors in the country cannot, evidently, exceed the 
proportion of Radical Deputies in the Chamber, for the latter 
represent the former. We have just said that there were fifty of 
the latter in the recently dissolved Assembly, or one tenth or 
one eleventh of the whole; we may therefore argue, with every 
prospect of being right, that not more than one tenth of French 
electors hold Radical doctrines. Nine tenths are on the other 
side, — they are either moderate Liberals or Conservatives, either 
moderate Republicans or Monarchists,— and when we allow for 
the altogether special circumstance that the entire population votes, 
that any man above the age of twenty-one expresses his preferences 
at the poll, we can scarcely seriously consider that, in the present 
excited condition of opinion all over Europe, these proportions are 
remarkably bad. 

Here lies the whole question. Are the French Conservatives 
right in protesting that the tenth, if left unchecked, may one day 
become a majority, or are we right in asserting that there are no 
reasons whatever for expecting that the tenth will augment in any 
important degree? In trying to judge the case we have, at all 
events, one advantage over the French,—an advantage which 
even they will not dispute, — we are not influenced by fear. We 
are keenly interested in the matter, but we have no fright about 
it, partly because it does not affect us personally, partly because 
we are convinced that there is no cause for fright. The situation 
is composed, as we have already said, of a mixture of facts and 
apprehensions ; there can be no dispute about the facts, for every- 
body can see them, and they have just been enumerated over 
again with precision and authority in the address to his electors 
which M. Thiers drew up before his death, and which was pub- 
lished here on the 24th instant; the divergence is limited to the 
appreliensions on which, as we view the matter, the whole case 
of the French Conservatives is based. Our opinion is that the 
apprehensions are wildly exaggerated, and that, consequently, the 
case virtually collapses. 

Of course French Conservatives have to defend themselves 
against the rising tide of Democratic claims; but the Conserva- 
tives of all other countries have to do the same, and we can 
detect nothing sufficiently grave in the position of the French as a 
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whole to entitle them to assert, as they do, that they are specially 
and particularly menaced by dangers which are proper to their 
own land alone. They have to contend against the same appetites, 
the same envies, and the same hates as we see at work everywhere 
else. We recognize that they are exceptionally powerful in France, 
— it is quite natural that they should be so, after all that has 
happened there ; but we recognize, at the same time, that France 
is in an equally exceptional position for struggling successfully 
against them, by ordinary means and without employing violence, 
for the good reason that the larger part of her population pos- 
sesses property of some kind, and would therefore suffer in money 
by the adoption of revolutionary measures. The personal pocket- 
interest of the majority is a weapon of defence against Radicalism 
which exists in no country in the world excepting France. It 
suffices by itself to protect the nation from all real danger, and it 
may be trusted to do its work completely. 

We therefore take the view that the attitude of the French Con- 
servatives since the 16th of May has not been justified by either 
present facts or future prospects; that it has been a purposeless 
outbreak ; and that under such conditions it cannot be considered 
as a true product of Conservatism. 

But if its motive cause was not Conservatism, what was it ? 

Since 1871 the members of the various Monarchical parties 
have preserved the hope either that France would voluntarily re- 
establish a throne, or that, if it silently accepted a Republic, the 
Republicans would commit excesses which would drive the nation 
back to a sovereign. But it has grown gradually obvious that, 
according to the seeming probabilities of the situation, neither one 
nor the other of these eventualities is likely to be realized, at all 
events for the present. On the contrary, it has been becoming 
more and more evident, not only that the Republican form of gov- 
ernment is accepted without complaint, and even without a wish 
for change, by a majority of the people, but also that the Repub- 
lican leaders fully perceive the risks of rough processes, and have 
taught themselves enough patience and enough self-control to be 
able to govern moderately and constitutionally. The Monarchists 
have therefore been obliged to recognize that their prospects are 
getting dull; that the nation is slipping further and further from 
them ; and that their opponents are too prudent to supply, by their 
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own misconduct, arguments against themselves. It is then alto- 
gether natural that, under such circumstances, the Monarchists 
should incline to make an immediate effort to rouse the country in 
their favot and to protit by the Act of the 16th of May, in order to 
try to bring about an anti-Republican revulsion. But, true as this 
may be within certain limits, we are unable to attribute either to 
the Marshal or to the Duc de Broglie any original intention of util- 
izing the movement, if it happened to succeed, in order to bring 
about a Restoration. 

Our reason for this opinion is that success at the coming elec- 
tions would instantly break up the so-called “Conservative 
Union” into hostile sections; that the new majority would be 
destroyed by its own dissensions the instant it was created; and 
that no majority at all would remain available for the choice of a 
sovereign. It is difficult enough as it is— we see that each day 
— to hold together the discordant elements of the “Union”; even 
the urgent necessities of the common struggle against the Left are 
insufficient to prevent its members from quarrelling amongst 
themselves. What then would be their attitude towards each 
other after a success? No,— Monarchy may perhaps be re-estab- 
lished in France by force, it may perhaps be hatched hereafter 
out of new circumstances which no one canfore see to-day ; but, 
assuredly, the 16th of May has no power of engendering it, and 
was not intended to engender it, even if there were but one pre- 
tender, or even if the elections were to produce a majority com- 
posed exclusively of the adherents of one party, even then the 
majority would not be master of the position, for it would have to 
obtain the approval of the Senate in favor of its candidate to the 
throne. But as there are two pretenders, and a Constitutional 
group besides, representing the defunct Orleanists; as the major- 
ity would necessarily be composed, in varying proportions, of sup- 
porters of each of the three ambitions; and as, finally, it is emi- 
nently unlikely that the Conservatives will obtain a majority at 
all,— it cannot reasonably be anticipated that the new Chamber 
will be able to vote away the Republic. Even if the Monarchical 
theory were a pure abstract idea in France, without any preference 
for a dynasty, a name, a flag, a press, a person, or a principle, even 
then it is most improbable, in the present state of opinion, that 
the united advocates of the idea would be able to upset the 
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Republic. But to suppose that any one of the temporarily asso- 
ciated though inherently hostile components of the “Conservative 
Union” can carry its claimant to power by parliamentary action 
alone, in the teeth of the rival Monarchical parties and of the 
Republicans as well, is to imagine more than the frequent realiza- 
tion in France of the improbable and the difficult justifies us in 
conceiving. 

Under such conditions as these it cannot be seriously urged that 
the Marshal, when he took his first step in the matter, indulged the 
dream of placing a crown on the head of either Henry V. or Napo- 
leon IV. Other people have, perhaps, formed hopes of that sort 
since, but the Marshal and his ministers cannot be supposed to 
have been foolish enough to look forward to such an impossibility. 
Our belief is that, so far as its original objects and intentions were 
concerned, the Act of the 16th May was no more Monarchical than 
it was Conservative. 

We conceive it to have been simply an outbreak of unreasoned 
duty on the part of the Marshal. Consequently, as we view the 
question, the movement of the 16th May was, in its origin, noth- 
ing more than a personal outburst against an imaginary danger ; 
and though the members of the Monarchical factions are now 
attempting to extract the most they can out of it for themselves, 
we see no reason for accusing the Marshal of having wished to 
serve their purposes, or to destroy the Republic over which he 
presides. 

Sut directly we turn our eyes from the supposed intention of 
the Marshal to the means which he has allowed to be employed 
for carrying out those intentions, the whole question changes its 
aspect, for nothing can be more regrettable and more blamable, 
as regards both policy and honesty, than the acts of the ministers 
to whom the Marshal has confided the direction of his attack 
against Radicalism. Instead of acting on the doctrine which is 
now accepted everywhere outside France, that public discussion 
constitutes the surest, the safest, and the most effective obstacle 
that can be thrown in the way of political follies, and that it 
supplies the natural form of appeal from the exaggerations of a 
minority to the common-sense of the people at large, these minis- 
ters have endeavored to stop discussion and to put force into its 
place. They pretend, like most of the so-called Conservatives of 
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France, that though discussion may suffice in other lands, it affords 
no protection whatever here ; the reason being, according to them, 
that neither universal suffrage nor French character is amenable 
to reason. They insist that French electors must be “guided” to 
the poll, that they must be told how to vote, and that all the 
forms of administrative pressure must be utilized in order to induce 
them to follow the advice which is offered to them by the govern- 
ment. This was the system employed by Napoleon III. This is 
the system which the Ministry of the 16th May is applying, with 
far more violence than ever the Empire dared to use, and which, 
worse than all, it is applying for the exclusive benefit of Royalist 
and Imperialist candidates. 

Even if the system of governmental pressure on electors were 
directed solely against Radicalism, even if it were utilized in favor 
of moderate Republican candidates only, it would even then be 
an indefensible and unconstitutional abuse of power. But that 
abuse of power becomes absolutely monstrous when it is employed 
by the government of a Republic against Republicans and in favor 
of Monarchical candidates alone. Yet that is what the government 
of Marshal MacMahon is doing at this moment. After publicly 
protesting that its whole efforts were to be set going against Radi- 
calism, it is now concentrating them with the bitterest animosity 
against the election of Republican deputies of any kind whatever. 
The result is, that though we are convinced the Marshal really in- 
tended at first to maintain the Republic, and that he fully recog- 
nized the hopelessness of any attempt at Monarchical restoration 
by parliamentary means, he stands now before the world as the 
supporter of an electoral policy of which the declared object is to 
prevent Republicans from being elected. 

And really, according to our view of the whole affair, it is quite 
natural, and even inevitable, that he should have arrived at this 
strange position. He began by an undefined onslaught against an 
enemy which his own ministers declared to be almost invisible 
and intangible, but he has been led on by degrees, as fre- 
quently happens in such cases, to a defined attack against a totally 
different foe. In order to make war on Radicalism, he called the 
Conservatives to his aid; but, as the Conservatives are all Mo- 
narchists, they only joined him on condition of trying to utilize the 
opportunity for upsetting the Republic. And as French Conserva- 
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tism is in reality absolutism ; as it is made up of retrograde class 
prejudices; as it is a remnant of the old spirit of the noblesse, which 
hates innovation; as it cannot bring itself to accept controversy 
or publicity ; as, in its eyes, publicity means a still further spread- 
ing of “detestable ideas,” —it of course proclaims that the only way 
to deal with its opponents is to silence them by force. In its 
terror of revolution from below, it shouts out for revolution from 
above, and it has done se this time in a fashion which has exposed 
Marshal MacMahon to the accusation of seeking to destroy the 
Republic of which he is the President. 

Now it so happens that there is a curious examp!e before us, in 
France itself, of the effects of the use of force in questions of this 
kind. During the Second Empire, which was certainly a govern- 
ment of force, we heard constantly of the growth of Socialism in 
France ; we were told that the desire of seizing the properties of 
the rich for division amongst the poor was becoming general there, 
and that if it were not compressed with energy it would burst out 
destructively. Well, the Empire has disappeared, and, wonderful 
to relate, Socialism has disappeared with it! No more Socialism is 
to be found in France. It could not support the examination 
which free institutions turned upon it, so it vanished. It may be 
answered of course by French Conservatives that its place has 
been taken by Radicalism, and that France has gained nothing by 
the change. But that reply does not affect the fact that directly 
force ceased to be the principle of government, directly discussion 
became possible, the particular form of danger presented by Social- 
ism at once died out. It transferred its home to Germany and 
Russia, as if its natural disposition were to place itself in opposi- 
tion to governments of force, wherever it can find them. 

Now surely it may be argued that if the admission of free dis- 
cussion has thus already choked Socialism, it would in all prob- 
ability produce in time an analogous effect on the other political 
extravagances which ardent imaginations may successively inveut. 
Surely there ought to be an encouraging symptom for French 
Conservatives in the melting away of Socialism; surely there 
ought to be in this experience an evidence of the corroding action 
which is exercised on all utopias by simply turning strong illumi- 
nation on them. Like other speculative exaggerations, the follies 
of Radicalism thrive best when they are left unexamined ; light is 
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always dangerous to them, and is not unfrequently fatal. But the 
use of light as a defensive arm necessarily implies confidence and 
courage in those who employ it; it indicates entire trust in their 
own position, their own strength, their own capacity ; tremblers 
shrink from it lest it should do more harm to themselves than to 
their foes. For these reasons French Conversatives do not dare to 
adopt light as their weapon ; they are all faint-hearted; they show 
us distinctly by their acts that they have no faith either in them- 
selves or in their cause or in the true armory of Conservatism. 
They have always cried out for the aid of force, and they are doing 
lt again now. 

This time, indeed, they are surpassing the arbitrariness of the 
Second Empire. The whole administration of the country (and 
we know what an all-absorbing, all-controlling machine the French 
administration is) has been converted into an electoral agency. 
The French newspapers are full each day of new tales of violent 
action on the part of ministers, prefects, and their subordinates, 
and of government inventions for influencing the choice of the 
voters. It is the imperial system applied again, but without its 
purpose. And if Napoleon IIL, with his name, his prestige, and 
his power, was unable to maintain a government by force, is it to 
be expected that the present temporary organization, which has 
neither name nor prestige, will succeed any better? France has 
become a laboratory in which new experiments are tried, but it is 
not just to apply to her a second time a series of old experiments, 
which have failed already. The system of compression produced 
Sedan, and was followed by the Commune. What can France ex- 
pect to gain by setting it to work again ? 

That system sets the example of contempt for the very rules 
whose observance constitutes the essence of true Conservatism, 
and yet it claims to be Conservative! This strange contradic- 
tion makes us wonder if really there are any Conservatives in 
France at all. There are Tories in abundance, but where are the 
Conservatives? There is no reason whatever why they should 
not be found in France, as they are elsewhere, for Conservatism is, 
by its nature, as universal as, by its uses, it is universally necessary. 
Modern government could no more proceed in safety without it 
than a ship could navigate without a rudder, or a coach go down 
a hill without a drag. But its functions are as clearly defined as 
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those of a rudder or a drag, and a “revolution from above” is 
clearly not one of them. 

Is it, perchance, because real Conservatism is understood or prac- 
tised by no one in France, because it acts there as a handcuff, and 
not as a rudder or a drag, that France has never yet been able 
to establish a well-balanced and durable government? One is 
tempted to think so, and to attribute the constantly recurring 
political difficulties of the French to the insufficiencies of their 
Conservatism, even more than to the extravagances of their Radi- 
calism. 

Before this article is published the results of the elections will 
be known. But whatever be these results, they will provide no 
solution of the difficulties of the position. If the Conservatives 
obtain a majority, they will drag the country into new dynastic 
quarrels. If the Liberals retain their ascendency, they will as- 
suredly employ it, not only to consolidate the Republic, but also 
to tie the hands of the Conservatives for the future. In both cases 
the cause of true liberty will suffer. 

The responsibility of the damage done to France and to liberty 
will rest on the heads of the men who originated the folly of the 
16th of May. 


A Paris RESIDENT. 
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. Art. IX.— How SHALL THE NATION REGAIN PROSPERITY ? 


PART III. 


Our Navigation Laws: their Origin and Influence. 


THE truth of the following propositions may be assumed as 
thoroughly established: First, that the producing capacity of the 
United States, especially for its so-called manufactured products, 
owing to our great natural resources, and our wonderrul util- 
ization of brains and machinery, is far in excess of our utmost 
possible requirements for domestic consumption. Enlarged mar- 
kets in foreign countries for the sale of our accumulated products 
are therefore the first national necessity of the hour; and until 
they are obtained, the people of the United States may be sure 
that there are no good times ahead, and no full and profitable em- 
ployment for all their labor and capital. We shall continue, as 
now, “smothered in our own grease.” This limitation of our 
foreign markets, existing in a degree that has absolutely no parallel 
in the modern history of civilized nations, is referable to various 
agencies, the first and foremost of which is the maintenance, on 
our part, of a fiscal (tariff) policy, which has obstructed or abso- 
lutely prevented reciprocal trade between the United States and 
all foreign nations, and which has sought to sell to the people of 
Chili, Buenos Ayres, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, and all other 
countries the very largest possible‘amount of the products of our 
labor and to buy in return the very smallest possible amount of 
the products of their labor. So long as such a policy is continued, 
any large and profitable foreign commerce for the United States 
is simply an impossibility. 

Sut supposing, for example, as is undoubtedly the case, that the 
United States can now produce and sell cotton fabrics, agricultural 
implements, hardware of all descriptions, gunpowder, railroad 
supplies, boots and shoes, and many other commodities which the 
South American states want in large quantities, to greater advan- 
tage than can the countries of Europe ; and supposing all obstacles 
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in the way of tliese states paying directly for what they may buy 
of us with their own special products — copper, wool, and the like — 
to be removed, so far as they can be, by a revision of our tariff, — 
something more would be requisite even then, in order that our 
trade and commerce may be fully developed and increased. The 
markets where the exchanges in question are to take place are not 
Boston, New York, and Baltimore, but Valparaiso, Buenos Ayres, 
and Rio Janeiro; and to reach these markets ships running 
regularly, speedily, and with the maximum of economy, are essen- 
tial. And these ships, furthermore, must be steamers, for the 
transportation of valuable merchandise by sailing vessels for any 
considerable distances has become almost obsolete. But at present 
the United States, speaking comparatively, has neither ships nor 
steamers for this work. At present this country cannot boast of 
so much as even a single line running to the east coast of South 
America ; while to the west coast we have but one, running bi- 
monthly from Boston to Valparaiso, established by a mercantile 
firm of the former city as a matter of experiment and for 
their own special trade convenience. On the other hand, Europe 
sends one steamer a day on the average to Brazil and the La 
Plata, and seven per month to the Pacific coast ; England, as might 
be expected, taking the lead in this business, but France, Italy, 
Belgium, and Germany also actively participating. Any advantages 
over Europe which the United States may enjoy in respect to the 
cost of production of cotton fabrics and other commodities are, 
therefore, not only counterbalanced, but so much more than 
counterbalanced, by the advantages which Europe possesses over 
the United States in respect to facilities for transportation and the 
cost of freights to most of the South American markets, that the 
wonder is, not that our merchants and manufacturers export so 
little, but rather that under the circumstances they are able to 
export anything. If to-day it is desired to send goods expeditiously 
from the United States to Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rio Janeiro, 
or Pernambuco, the only way is to ship them first to England, and 
then reship them ; and the freight from New York to Liverpool, 
with the commissions, expenses of reshipment, and insurance (at 
nearly double the rates charged in Europe), all constitute additions 
to the price of the American goods, from which the goods of the 
foreign manufacturers are exempt. To transport goods from New 
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York to the west coast of South America (Peru or Chili), from New 
York by steamer (via the Isthmus), is reported to cost $44 per 
ton gold; and from England, $15 to $20. From Europe, by rail, 
to the west coast the cost is reported at from $3 to $6, and from 
the United States at from $10 to $12. Cheap, therefore, in com- 
parison with European products, as are many of our manufactured 
articles at the present time in the home market, the only thing 
an American manufacturing exporter can boast about them, when 
they reach a foreign market, is their quality, and not their price. 
Under such a condition of affairs the question naturally arises, 
How is it that the United States, formerly a maritime power of the 
first class, has no ships or steamers that can now profitably com- 
pete for the carrying of even its own exports, not merely with the 
ships of our great commercial rival, England, but also with those 
of Italy, Sweden, Norway, and Germany? How is it that the 
commercial tonnage of our nearest maritime neighbors, the British 
Provinces, as well as that of Great Britain, increases year by year, 
while the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States had 
nothing better to report to the nation in December, 1876, than a de- 
crease of over thirty-one per cent in the tonnage of vessels built in 
this country in 1876, as compared with the returns of the preceding 
year, 1875? The answer is to be found in a variety of circum- 
stances ; prominent, if not first among which, are our so-called “nav- 
igation laws,” the nature and operation of which, to a majority of 
our citizens, are as much of a mystery as are the laws of the ancient 
Persians. Out of the three hundred and seventy-eight members 
of Congress, it is safe to assert that there are not fifty that can at 
once define the difference between a vessel “enrolled” and a vessel 
“registered” ; and very few officials in the custom’s service or Treasury 
Department that can at once tell correctly and in detail how to 
transfer the license of a merchant-ship or pleasure-yacht from one 
collection district of the United States to another.* It is time, 
therefore, to say a word about these same navigation laws; how 





* It required some of the best legal talent in the city of New York during the past 
winter to effect this result in the case of a pleasure-yacht ; and the owner of the yacht, 
under date of June 4, 1877, writes that, although he has done his best, and in- 
curred considerable expense and no end of trouble, to find out the law and comply” 
with it, he is in daily expectation of a visit from the revenue officials of the United 
States, and a notification of a fine for some violation of the statutes. 
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they originated ; what are their provisions, and something of their 
influence, And first about their origin. 

When the convention that framed the Federal Constitution came 
together in 1789, there were two sectional questions of importance 
that came before it, and two only, — the question of slavery, and 
the regulation of commerce. The extreme Southern States wanted 
slavery and the slave-trade legalized and protected. The South, 
as a whole, also favored free trade. New England, on the 
other hand, largely interested in shipping, a not insignificant 
proportion of which, either directly or indirectly, was engaged in 
the slave-trade (her people, Massachusetts men especially, import- 
ing molasses from the West Indies, distilling it into rum, using the 
rum to buy slaves on the coast of Africa, and selling the slaves at 
the South), desired, through a system of navigation laws, to hold a 
monopoly of the commerce of the new nation ; while the Middle 
States generally wanted neither slavery nor navigation laws. The 
sentiment of the country as a whole, at this period, was averse to 
slavery, and, the cultivation of cotton not having then been intro- 
duced to any considerable extent into the Southern States, or made 
the source of profit that it subsequently became through the inven- 


tion of the cotton-gin, the antislavery feeling had developed itself 
much more strongly in some parts of the South than it had in New 
England.* So that if New England had been as true to the great 





* “The sentiment was common to Virginia, at least among the intelligent and 
educated, that slavery was cruel and unjust. The delegates from Virginia and 
Maryland, hostile to navigation laws, were still more warmly opposed to the African 
slave-trade. Delaware by her constitution, Virginia and Maryland by special laws, 
had prohibited the importation of slaves. North Carolina had shown a disposition 
to conform to the policy of her Northern sisters, by an act which denounced the 
further introduction of slaves into the State as ‘highly impolitic.’” (Hildreth, Vol. 
III. pp. 508-510.) Pennsylvania founded a society for the abolition of slavery in 
1775, with Franklin for its first president, and Rush its first secretary. New York 
had a similar society in 1785, with Jay as its first president and Hamilton as his 
successor? On the other hand, as some illustration of the then current New England 
sentiment, attention is asked to the following extract from an oration by Hon. David 
Daggett (afterwards United States Senator and Chief Justice of Connecticut), at New 
Haven, July 4, 1787, — a month before the Federal Convention, then in session, 
took up the subject of slavery and the navigation laws. The orator, after speaking 
of the gratitude and generous reward the country owed to the officers and soldiers 
of the late army, and its immediate inability to discharge such obligations, con- 
tinued :— 

“Tf, however, there is not a sufficiency of property in the country, I would project a 
plan to acquire it... .. Let us repeal all the laws against the African slave-trade, and 
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principles of liberty as her people were always professing, it seems 
probable that, aided by the Middle States, and, in part by the South, 
she might have brought about an arrangement under the Federal 
Constitution, at the time of its formation, for the gradual, but no 
very remote extinction of American slavery, and an avoidance of the 
expenditure of blood and treasure which has since been entailed 
by its continuance. Selfishness and the love of the dollar, how- 
ever, proved as omnipotent then as they ever have, and the result 
was a compromise of iniquity ; the power to regulate commerce 
being inserted in the Constitution, together with, and as a consid- 
eration for, the extension by New England votes of the slave- 
trade until 1808, and the prohibition of export duties.* 

When Congress met, New England was not slow in demand- 





undertake the truly benevolent and humane merchandise, of importing negroes to chris- 
tianize them. This has been practised by individuals among us, and they have found it 
a lucrative branch of business. Let us then make a national matter of it We should 
have the sublime satisfaction of enriching ourselves, and at the same time rendering happy 
thousands of those blacks, by instructing them in the ways of religion This would 
be no innovation. . . . . This country permitted it for many years, among their other acts 
of justice ; but their refusing to pay sacred and solemn obligations is not of so long 
standing.” 

* This curious chapter in our national history, although familiar to historical 
students, has been all but unknown to the mass of the American people. The evi- 
dence of its truth is, however, complete. The subject of the slave-trade and the 
representation of slaves being before the Convention, Gouverneur Morris proposed 
that these matters, as well as the propositions relative to the navigation laws and 
taxes on exports, be referred to a committee ; remarking, in connection, that ‘* these 
things may form a bargain among the Northern and Southern States.” The hint 
thus given was not thrown away. All these matters were referred to a committee ; 
and what this committee did is thus told by Luther Martin, one of its members, in 
a letter to the speaker of the Maryland House of Delegates: ‘I found the Eastern 
States, notwithstanding their aversion to slavery, were very willing to indulge the 
Southern States at least with a temporary liberty to prosecute the slave-trade, pro- 
vided the Southern States would, in turn, gratify them, by laying no restriction on 
[the enactment of] navigation acts ; and after a little time the committee agreed on 
a report, by which the general government was to be prohibited from preventing the 
importation of slaves for a limited time, and the restrictive clause relative to navi- 
gation acts was to be omitted.” — Eu.iort’s Debates, 2d ed., Vol. I. p. 373. 

“Thus, by an understanding, or, as Gouverneur Morris called it, ‘a bargain,’ 
between the commercial representatives of the Northern States and the delegates of 
South Carolina and Georgia, and in spite of the opposition of Maryland and Virginia, 
the unrestricted power of Congress to enact navigation laws was conceded to the 
Northern merchants, and to the Carolina rice-planters, as an equivalent, twenty years 
continuance of the African slave-trade.” — Hitpreru’s United States, Vol. III. 
p. 520. 
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ing the fulfilment of her part of this compact ; and in 1789, 1792, 
and subsequently in 1817, a system of navigation laws was enacted 
which were avowedly modelled on the very statutes of Great 
Britain which the Americans, as colonists, had found so op- 
pressive that they constituted one prime cause of their rebellion 
against the mother country;* the main features of difference 
between the two systems being, that wherever it was possible 
to make the American laws more rigorous and arbitrary than 
the British model, the opportunity was not neglected. And 
these laws, without material change, hold their place to-day upon 
our national statute-book. International trade since their enact- 
ment has come to be carried on by entirely different methods. 
Ships are different, voyages are different, crews are different, men’s 
habits of thought and methods of doing business are different; 
but the old, mean, arbitrary laws, which the last century devised 
to shackle commerce, remain unchanged in the United States alone 
of all the nations; and, what is most singular of all, it is claimed 
to be the part of wisdom and the evidence of patriotism to uphold 
and defend them. Their essential provisions are as follows: 


No American citizen is allowed to import a foreign-built vessel, 
in the sense of purchasing, acquiring a registry or title to, or of 
using her as his own property ; the only other absolute prohibi- 





* The sentiment of the country in favor of restrictive navigation laws was much 
stronger in 1792 than it was at the time of the formation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. This was due to the exceedingly illiberal commercial policy which England, 
during the interval, had adopted towards the United States. At the close of the war 
Mr. Pitt, desirous of dealing liberally with the new nation, introduced into Parlia- 
ment a bill allowing comparatively free commerce between the United States and 
the British West Indies ; but the measure, owing to the strong opposition of the 
British shipping interest, was not only defeated, but in 1788 an act was passed for- 
bidding the importation of American produce into the West Indies, except in Brit- 
ish vessels. And as some further indication of the then British jealousy of the 
commercial competition of the United States, it may be mentioned that Lord Shef- 
field, who headed the opposition to Mr. Pitt's bill, published in 1783 a book in which 
he advised the British government not to interfere too extensively with the Barbary 
pirates ; on the ground that, through lack of any sufficient naval force on the part 
of the United States to restrain and punish, — but which force Great Britain was 
known to possess, — the operations of the corsairs would be confined mainly to the 
destruction of American commerce, and of the little states of Italy, whereby British 
commerce would be benefited. Under such circumstances, and with a view simply 
of retaliating against Great Britain, the proposition to enact navigation laws re- 
ceived a degree of favor in the American Congress of 1792 which was wholly wanting 
in the Federal Convention of 1787. 
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tions of imports being in respect to counterfeit money and obscene 
objects. 

No foreign-built vessel, or vessel in any part owned by a subject 
of a foreign power, can enter a port of the United States and 
then go to another domestic port with any new cargo, or with 
any part of her original cargo that has been once unladen, without 
having previously voyaged to and touched at some other port of 
some foreign country, under penalty of confiscation. By construc- 
tion of this law, all direct traffic by sea between the Atlantic and 
Pacific ports of the United States via Cape Horn or the Cape of 
Good Hope, or across the Isthmus of Panama, is held to be of 
the nature of a coasting trade or voyage, in which foreign vessels 
cannot participate. 

An American vessel once sold or transferred to a foreigner can 
never be bought back and again become American property. 

An American vessel ceases to be such if owned in the smallest 
degree by any person naturalized in the United States who may, 
after acquiring such ownership, reside “for more than one year in 
the country in which he originated, or more than two years in any 
foreign country.” 

A foreigner may superintend an American factory, run an 
American railroad, be president of an American college, or hold 
a commission in the American army, but he cannot command or 
be an officer of a registered American vessel. 

If a vessel of the United States becomes damaged on a foreign 
voyage, and is repaired in a foreign port, her owner or master 
must make entry of such repairs at a custom-house of the United 
States, as an import, and pay a duty on the same equal to one 
half the cost of the foreign work or material ; and this law extends 
so far as to include boats that may be obtained at sea from a pass- 
ing foreign vessel, in order to assure the safety of the crew or 
passengers of the American vessel. 

A vessel under thirty tons cannot be used to import anything. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise, the produce of countries east 
of the Cape of Good Hope, when imported from countries west 
of the Cape of Good Hope, are subject to a duty of ten per cent 
in addition to the duties imposed on such articles when imported 
directly. This law is interpreted so stringently that old second- 
hand gunny-bags do not lose their distinctiveness to an extent 
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sufficient to exempt them from additional duties if they finally 
come to the United States, in the process of using, from a place 
west of the Cape of Good Hope. A few years ago a vessel from 
China, destined to Montreal, Canada, was sent, on arriving, to New 
York, without breaking bulk. It was held that the voyage ceased 
in Canada, and that the new voyage to New York subjected the 
cargo to an additional ten per cent.* 

Foreign vessels, losing rudder, stern-post, or breaking shaft, and 
arriving in the United States in distress, cannot import others, to 
replace these articles here, without payment of the duty on the same. 
A foreign vessel cannot even land copper sheathing for the sole pur- 
pose of being recoppered by American workmen, without paying 
duties on the old copper stripped off and the new copper put on 
as separate and distinct imports. 

If a Sunday school or a picnic party, out on an excursion, 
happen to come into an American port on a foreign (Canadian) 
vessel (as was recently the case on one of our upper lakes) for 
mere temporary and pleasure purposes, the vessel is liable to a 
tonnage tax ; and a libel against the vessel instituted by an over- 
zealous official for its payment has been decided by the Treasury 
department (August, 1876) to be a proceeding which the govern- 
ment must enforce. 

The following case, which happened in 1871, is a further illus- 
tration of the intolerance of the existing navigation laws of the 
United States. A citizen of Baltimore purchased a foreign-built 
vessel wrecked on the American coast and abandoned to the under- 
writers ; and by spending a large sum in reconstruction, rendered 
her again seaworthy. He then, being desirous of employing his 
capital embodied in this instrumentality of trade in the most profit- 
able manner, and assuming that the reconstructed wreck was his 
lawful property, arranged for an outward cargo, under the flag of 
the United States; but when the vessel was ready to sail, registry was 
refused by the custom’s officials, on the ground that the vessel was 





* By the original navigation laws (Act of 1790) it was provided that the tariff on 
all articles imported in American vessels shall be less than if imported in foreign 
vessels. On ‘‘Hyson” tea the duty in American vessels was twenty cents per 
pound, in foreign vessels forty-five cents. The present discriminating duties on 
products of countries east of the Cape of Good Hope, imported indirectly, are a rem- 
nant and legacy of these old restrictions, 
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of foreign construction, the sum of the repairs put on the wreck 
being a little less than three fourths of the original cost of the ves- 
sel; or, in other words, the substance of this decision, which was 
correct in law, was that, while the citizen under the laws of the 
United States might lawfully buy and acquire title to a wreck, and 
use it for any purpose other than navigation, he could not acquire 
title to it, and make it American property, lawful to use as a ves- 
sel, even after he had paid duties on its old materials as imports, 
unless he could show that he had expended upon the abandoned 
construction for the purpose of restoring it to its original quality 
for service, a sum nearly equivalent to the cost of building an 
entirely new vessel. The owner by law, most mercifully, in such 
cases, is not, however, deprived of the privilege of selling the 
property to a foreigner. 

Every vessel belonging to the mercantile marine of the United 
States engaged in foreign trade (vessels employed in the fisheries 
excepted) must pay annually into the Federal treasury a tonnage 
tax, at the rate of thirty cents per ton. At the commencement 
of the war there were no tonnage taxes; but by the Act of July, 
1862, a tonnage tax of ten cents per ton was imposed, which was 
afterwards increased to thirty cents, the present rate. Although 
there was nothing specific in the recent enactments to warrant it, 
the Treasury officials, interpreting the statute according to the inva- 
riable rule for the benefit of the government and to the disadvan- 
tage of the citizen, were in the habit, up to 1867, of collecting this 
tax at every entry of a vessel from a foreign port, but by the Act 
of March, 1867, tonnage taxes can now be levied but once a year. 
On a ship of one thousand tons, the present tax, amounting to $ 300 
per annum, represents the profits or interest (reckoned at six per 
cent) on an invested capital of $5,000, and ona ship of two thou- 
sand tons of $10,000. Hon. F. A. Pike of Maine, in a speech in 
the United States House of Representatives, May, 1868, stated that 
this tax was equivalent in many instances to three per cent on the 
market valuation of an inferior class of American vessels, employed 
only in the summer months and largely owned by his constituents. 

In 1790, when the first tonnage tax was imposed, and the treas- 
ury of the new nation was sorely in need of revenue, the maximum 
rate for American vessels was six cents per ton. 

Again, if any person not a citizen of the United States becomes 
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an owner, to the extent of the merest fraction, in an American ship, 
the tonnage taxes on such ship are immediately increased to sixty 
cents, or doubled ; and the vessel at once ceases to be entitled to 
registry or enrolment as a vessel of the United States. Here, then, 
is a direct, odious, and stupid discrimination against the employment 
of foreign capital, provided it should so incline, for the developing 
of the American shipping interest, and the employment of labor 
even in our own dockyards and harbors. Supposing a similar law 
to be proposed, discriminating in like manner against the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in American railroads, mines, factories, and 
mercantile enterprises generally, does any one doubt that the 
proponent would be at once hooted into contempt? And yet the 
hypothetical law is no more absurd than the law that actually exists 
upon the statute-book. It was, however, in respect to these same 
laws, that the Republican State Convention of Maine, in August, 
1877, unanimously resolved, that, “enacted in the infancy of the 
republic, they have proved their wisdom by long and varied expe- 
rience. They embody the matured judgment of three generations 
of commercial men. Any radical change in these laws would be 
detrimental to the highest interests of American commerce, and a 
damaging blow to the national independence of the country.” The 
question naturally suggests itself, Was there one single man in 
this same convention that had any clear and definite knowledge 
of how these laws originated, what they embody, and what is the 
sphere of their influence ? 

At the period of the enactment of our navigation laws, 1789, 
1817, all other maritime nations had similar codes. But since then 
all maritime nations, except the United States, have either greatly 
modified the old-time restrictions which they once imposed on the 
building and use of vessels, or abolished them altogether. In this 
reform work Great Britain took the lead, at the very time (1849) 
when the competition of the United States with that nation, for 
the carrying trade of the world upon the high seas, was most 
severe, and when whatever of benefit could possibly accrue from 
restrictive navigation laws to Great Britain was especially likely 
to be manifested. But the majority of British legislators and peo- 
ple had come to realize, after an experience of near five centuries 
(the first British navigation acts dating back to 1381), that the 
general effect of such laws was injurious and not beneficial. There 
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was, furthermore, a more special stimulus acting on the British 
mind, at the period in question, in favor of a liberal maritime pol- 
icy. Ships were then built exclusively of wood. The United 
States could build cheaper and better ships than England because 
the advantage in the material and skill for building was with us; 
and England, recognizing this fact, repealed all restrictions in the 
way of her suvjects purchasing American ships, as a condition 
essential to enable them to meet American competition on the 
ocean on anything like equal terms. (How the United States 
failed in wisdom when the conditions were reversed, will be shown 
hereafter.) By act of Parliament, therefore, in 1849, all British 
navigation laws of a restrictive character, with the exception of 
such as pertained to the coasting-trade, were repealed; and in 
1854 the British coasting-trade also was thrown open without 
restriction to the participation of all nations.* 

These measures, as was to be expected, encountered great oppo- 
sition throughout the kingdom; and predictions were freely in- 
dulged in, by such men as Disraeli and Lord Brougham, that 
henceforth “free trade in shipping would destroy the ship-building 
trade in Great Britain, ruin British ship-owners, and drive British 


sailors into foreign vessels.” None of these anticipations and 





* It is now well known that the reason why the coasting-trade of Great Britain 
was not made free in 1849, in connection with British foreign trade, was because of 
the unwillingness of the United States to make any reciprocal maritime concessions. 

+ Mr. Disraeli concluded a long attack upon the first bill repealing the British 
navigation laws in the following words, which would seem to have served as a 
model for nearly all the statesmen of the restrictive school in the United States from 
that time onward: ‘‘ Will you, by the recollections of your past prosperity, by the 
memory of your still existing power, for the sake of the most magnificent colonial 
empire in the world, now drifting away amid the breakers, for the sake of the 
starving mechanics of Birmingham and Sheffield, by all the wrongs of a betrayed 
agriculture, by all the hopes of Ireland, will you not rather, by the vote we are 
now coming to, arrive at a decision which may to-morrow smooth the careworn 
countenance of British toil, give growth and energy to national labor, and at least 
afford hope to the tortured industry of a suffering people?” The appeal was, how- 
ever, powerless, and the prophecy of doom never was fulfilled. 

Lord Brougham also spoke of the laws that it was proposed to repeal, as having 
long been considered, ‘‘ not only as the foundation of our glory and the bulwark of 
our strength, but the protection of our very existence as a nation.” And after the 
repeal was carried, a prominent opponent of the measure is reported to have said 
that the next consistent thing for the House of Commons to do was to unite in sing- 
ing ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 
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predictions were, however, realized. But, on the contrary, while 
the tonnage of the United Kingdom remained almost stationary 
from 1816 to 1840, increasing, during that period of twenty-four 
years, to the extent of only 80,118 tons, it began to increase imme- 
diately and coincidently with the removal of British protective 
duties in 1842; gaining 901,550 tons between 1842 and 1849, 
and after the repeal of the navigation laws in 1849, shooting 
up from 3,485,000 tons in 1849 to 5,328,000 tons in 1863 and 
6,152,000 in 1875. 

The business of building ships in the United States for ocean 
navigation began to increase about the year,1845, and culminated in 
1855. After this latter year it declined with extraordinary rapidity. 
Nevertheless, at the period of the breaking out of the war in 1861, 
the tonnage of the United States engaged in the international car- 
rying trade of the world was larger than that of all other nations 
combined, with the exception of Great Britain. The decline in 
American ship-building subsequently to 1855 was undoubtedly in 
a great degree owing to the substitution of steam for sails, and 
of iron for wood as a material for the construction of vessels; 
coupled with the advantages which Great Britain at that time 
possessed in the manufacture and working of iron. But it was 
just at this time, and under such circumstances, that our navigation 
laws proved most injurious to our commercial marine ; for had it 
not been for the prohibitions which they imposed on American 
citizens from buying and acquiring titles to foreign-built ships, 
American merchants, following the example of the merchants of 
other countries, would have undoubtedly bought and used the best 
tools for their trade, no matter where made, and have thus main- 
tained themselves on terms of equality with their British competi- 
tors. As it was, however, our laws reinforced in our people that 
sentiment of moral inertia which always tends to antagonize 
what is new, and strengthen the disposition to stick by what is 
old; and no substitutions for ships of the old pattern being made 
by the building at home, or the purchase from abroad, of ships 
of the improved type, the decay in the ocean tonnage of the 
United States, already commenced, continued without interrup- 
tion. Then came the war, and the Confederate cruisers, which well- 
nigh drove the American mercantile marine from the ocean; and 
after the war the increased cost of all naval construction and all 
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domestic commodities, consequent upon the imposition of high 
taxes, national and State,* and the use of bad money, alike 
prevented ships from being built and ship’s cargoes of American 
merchandise from being profitably transported for sale to any for- 
eign market, and under these several and in part continued in- 
fluences the United States finds itself to-day without ships ready 
to do the work that through change in circumstances has to a 
certain extent become ready for the ships to do, 

With this presentation of the causes of the decay of American 
commerce, or rather shipping, since 1855, the way is now clear for 
a consideration of the methods and feasibility of bringing back 
and profitably using ships of the most desirable character, as instru- 
mentalities in the work of creating new markets for the surplus 
products of the industry of the United States. 


Davin A. WELLS. 





* In 1869 Franklin W. Smith, treasurer of the then Atlantic Iron Works of 
3oston, presented to the Committee on Commerce of the United States House of 
Representatives a detailed statement, showing that the cost of an iron ship of one 
thousand tons’ burden would at that time be increased, by reason of the taxes, and 
the premium on gold, to the extent of 320,906 over and above the cost of a precisely 
similar vessel constructed in a British shipyard. On a wooden ship, of like ton- 
nage, the increased expenditures at the same period, by reason of internal taxes and 
duties on imports, were estimated as between $6,500 and $7,000. 
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Art. X.— THe ULTRAMONTANE MOVEMENT IN CANADA. 


CanaDa is accorded at Rome that distinction in North America 
which among European nations is expressed by the envied des- 
ignation, “the eldest son of the Church.” And while Spain has 
sometimes, as at the Couhcil of Trent, disputed with France the 
practical pre-eminence in Europe, Canada stands in this part of 
the American continent without a rival. The city of Quebec is 
awarded the honor of being the proud mother of sixty dioceses.* 
The Province of Lower Canada (now Quebec), which the rising 
tide of ultramontanism bore along with it, is now among the most 
demonstrative in its obedience to Rome. 

More than to any other individual the ultramontane movement 
owed its propulsion to Mgr. Ignace Bourget, who was Bishop of 
Montreal for a period of thirty-six years, and whose resignation 
took place in 1876. Contrary to the usual custom of Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics, he admitted the new departure, and pub- 
licly rejoiced in the establishment of a “New School.” This New 
School “approves everything the Pope approves, and condemns 
everything that the Pope condemns; consequently it rejects lib- 
eralism, philosophy, Cesarism, rationalism, indifference.” It is 
the glory of this school to follow in every particular the teaching 
of Rome, and to prove its sincerity by its acts. As Pontifical 
Zouaves, between five and six hundred of them took up arms and 
flew to the defence of the Holy See, when the civil power of the 
papacy was in the agony of dissolution ; and in the hour of defeat 
they only laid down their swords to take up the pen to defend the 
cause they had espoused.t In each capacity they served, in turn, 
with all the ardor and devotion of youth. There were among 
them descendants of the old noblesse and members of other bonnes 
Jamilles who could appear to advantage in the drawing-room, and 





* Bull of Pope Pius 1X., May 15, 1876. 

+ Circulaire of Bishop Bourget, March 19, 1872. 

t ‘* Nous sommes heureux de compter plusieurs de nos Zouaves, qui consacrent leur 
plumes & la défense du St. Siége, ne pouvant faire servir leurs épées & la garde de la 
Ville Sainte.” — Jb, 
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acquit themselves without discredit in the literary circle, provided 
it was sufficiently narrow. These were the secondary leaders of 
the New School, the followers being made up of such materials as 
happened to come to hand. These secondary leaders were ex- 
pected to become faithful echoes of ultramontane opinions in the 
legislature and the: judicial tribunal, at the bar, in the lecture- 
room, in houses of education. As journalists, they were to make 
implacable war on mawvais principes, all principles being bad which 
were not in favor at Rome. As judges, whenever any of them 
rose to that dignity, they were to respect the claims of the church. 
It was an essential qualification that they should unlearn Pothier 
and all the Gallican authors from whom they had imbibed the 
principles of jurisprudence, which it would now be their duty as 
judges to apply. 

The Canadian Zouaves, whether they fight with sword or pen, 
are no mere mercenaries. Their heart is in the work. But it is 
the will of their commanders that they should take the enemy at a 
disadvantage. He is only allowed to meet them with tied hands 
and paralyzed tongue. There is and can be no free discussion where 
only one side is allowed freedom of expression. Authority, inter- 
dict, anathema, are the thunders which aid the battalion of Zouaves, 
and when their voice is heard opposition is soon silenced. How- 
ever bold the determination, however great the courage of the 
champions of free discussion, the end is certain. The interdicted 
journal is stifled in a chilling atmosphere of terror. 

The Zouave in citizen’s clothes, with a pen in his hand, is scarcely 
less an object of episcopal and papal admiration than when he 
takes the field in open violation of international right. Cheered on 
by Pope and prelate,* he gives no quarter, though himself exposed 
to no danger. “The Holy Father,” says Bishop Bourget, “desires 
that the bishops should protect and defend the journalists and 
other Catholic (ultramontane) writers.” He receives the words of 
the Pope as an order, and instructs the priests to “excite the ardor 
of these writers.’ The pontiff, he says, has assigned to these 
writers “ the defence of the rights of the Holy See, the execution 
of its decrees in all their force, the combating of opinions and 
sentiments contrary to the teaching and authority of the Holy See, 
the pursuit of errors even to the most obscure retreats.” 


* Encyclical Inter Multiplices to the clergy of France, pressed into the service 
of Bishop Bourget. Circulaire, 6 mai, 1871. 
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The foresight of Bishop Bourget had early provided the neces- 
sary weapons of offence and defence. As early as 1854 he resolved 
to establish a French journal which should ostensibly be under the 
direction of laymen. Four years before he had cheered on the 
founders of the “True Witness,” a journal “ written by laymen, 
under the direction of priests.”* Pius IX. has deigned, from time 
to time, to give his special protection and blessing to writers of 
this school. The Bulletin Mensuel, published at Montreal, with 
the avowed object of aiding the restoration of the temporal power, 
has been so encouraged. The Courrier du Canada, once the organ 
of an archbishop accused of strong Gallican tendencies, received, 
after it became an extreme ultramontane advocate, the blessing of 
Pius IX., which is to descend to the progeny of the publisher to 
the third generation. So great is the horror of this journal of the 
terms “Catholic Liberal” and “ Liberal Catholic,” that it has come 
to reject with equal disdain the qualifying word in the party desig- 
nation, “ Liberal Conservative.” 

But it must not be supposed that the liberty of these writers is 
very ample. They are forbidden, by a decree of the fifth Council 
of Quebec, to bring under discussion establishments of which the 
bishops are assumed to be the natural protectors and judges. To 
this decree the united hierarchy has added a prohibition to discuss 
the conduct of bishops and priests. If any one has a complaint 
to make against an archbishop, he must lay it before the Pope.t 

Practically Gallicans and Liberal Catholics have been treated 
as fair game. This section of the Church of Rome in Canada has 
been the object of the rancorous and envenomed hatred of the 
Jesuits and the Ultramontanes. 

In 1871 a Programme Catholique, based on a pastoral letter of 
the Bishop of Three Rivers, was issued, requiring candidates to 
pledge themselves to alter the laws relating to education, mar- 
riage, and the canonic erection of parishes, in the way the bishops 
should direct. A year later the Jesuit priest Braiin, in a ser- 
mon preached on the occasion of the celebration of the golden 
wedding of the priesthood of the Bishop of Montreal, made a 
violent attack on the Gallican party in the Canadian Church, 





* Circulaire, 11 mai, 1850. 
+ Lettre Pastorale des Evéques de la Province Ecclésiastique de Quebec, 22 sep- 
tembre, 1875. 
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and asserted the absolute supremacy of the church over the state. 
The Bishop of Montreal, acting on orders from Rome, divided the 
parish of Montreal, contrary to the dispositions of the civil law; 
and the Legislature of Quebec was afterwards brought to enact 
that decrees amended by the Pope are binding in that province. 
When an attempt to put into force the decrees of the Congrega- 
tion of the Index and the Inquisition failed only because the right 
to refuse, by way of penalty, burial in consecrated ground did not 
exist, the bishops secured the passage of an act by the Legisla- 
ture of Quebec, which authorized each bishop to say in what part 
of the cemetery, the consecrated or the unconsecrated, any one 
shall be buried. 

Bishop Bourget, the great patron of the New School, struck the 
keynote to which its members were to respond. “No one,” he 
said, “is permitted to be free in his religious and political opinions ; 
it is for the church to teach her children to be good citizens as 
well as good Christians, by instilling into them the true principles 
of faith and morals, of which she alone is the sole depositary. 
. . » . Herdivine mission is to teach sovereigns to govern with wis- 
dom and subjects to obey with joy.* 

One of the writers of the New School, Alphonse Villeneuve, a 
priest, declared his readiness to curse his own work + if the Pope 
should condemn it. Addressing Pius IX. in a printed letter, June 
13, 1872, as “the infallible pontiff, the supreme king of Christian 
kings,” he says: “ You are the judge of consciences, the doctor of 
faith ; yours are the words of eternal life; judge you my book. If 
you condemn it, I also will curse it.” Another priest, Alexis 
Pelletier, a prolific pamphleteer, who wrote under the nom de guerre 
of “ Luigi,” had the temerity to differ in opinion from the Arch- 
bishop of Quebec on a question of education. Orders came from 
Rome (1876) that he was to write no more on the forbidden sub- 
ject. The offending writer at once gave in his unqualified submis- 
sion, and ceased to write, not only on this, but on every other 
subject. When Pelletier exalted the authority of the church over 
that of the state, he was on safe ground, but when he ventured to 
differ in opinion from an archbishop, he was undone. 

Abbé Paquet, a professor in the University of Laval, Quebec, 
bids the students “listen to the voice of faith manifested by the 





* Lettre Pastorale, 31 mai, 1858. + La Comédie Infernale. 
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mouth of the sovereign pontiffs, the infallible organs of revealed 
truth.” * To this teaching in a Roman Catholic University, if the 
lecturer stopped here, we should have little to say ; but it is differ- 
ent when the Abbé Paquet tells us that “man has neither the right 
nor the liberty to refuse to believe, or to choose between the differ- 
ent religions,” and that a government representing the collective 
will of the nation no more possesses this right than an individ- 
ual; that “religious toleration is a gross error, a blasphemy, and an 
impiety”; that “everywhere and at all times the principle of 
religious or dogmatic intolerance will remain master of the posi- 
tion, because it is the truth, and truth is indestructible and eter- 
nal”; that “those who reproach the church with being intolerant 
of toleration reproach her with nothing less than her right of exist- 
ence” ; that, “as the church cannot renounce her mission without 
renouncing her existence, she ought always to anathematize this 
teaching” of toleration. The abbé does indeed allow that the 
civil laws may in certain cases “tolerate what God and the church 
reprove,” but to give it “the right of action never.” A govern- 
ment, he tells the students of Laval, and afterwards, by publishing 
his lectures, the general public, cannot proclaim civil liberty of 
worship without usurping a right which does not belong to it. 

In perfect accord with this are the writings of Father Braiin, a 
Jesuit priest of Montreal. “It is customary,” he says, “to regard 
Protestantism as a religion which has its rights. This is an error. 
Protestantism is not a religion; Protestantism has not a single 
right. It possesses the force of seduction. It is a rebellion in 
triumph ; it is an error which flatters human nature. Error can 
have no rights; rebellion can have no rights. Neither error nor 
rebellion can dispense with the obligation to perform a duty. Re- 
bellion has a strict duty to fulfil; this duty is to repent, to come 
back, submission to the church.”+ The tenure by which Canadian 
Protestants hold the liberties which these writers tell them they 
have no right to enjoy is whatever voting majority they have 
over the willing recipients of these intolerant pretensions. 

These are not isolated or accidental expressions. “ When truth 
is evident,” says Father Lory, “either by means of a certain dem- 
onstration or on the testimony of an infallible authority,” the con- 


* La Libéralisme. 
+ Instructions dogmatiques sur le mariage chrétien, 1873. 
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science is at liberty (such is the phraseology) to embrace it; but 
“error has no right to manifest itself.”* The crime of reprinting 
a speech of Castelar on religious liberty brought down on Le Ré- 
viel, then published in Quebec, an interdict from the archbishop.+ 
The interdict, as usual, meant death, which a change of the place 
of publication to Montreal could not and did not avert. The 
Annuaire of the Institut-Canadien of Montreal for 1868 was con- 
demned at Rome, at the instigation of Bishop Bourget, because it 
contained a report of a lecture in favor of toleration; and the 
bishop sent a warning from Rome, where he then happened to be, 
that any one who should persist in keeping the book in his posses- 
sion would be denied the sacraments even in the article of death. 
Such is the spirit of the New School of Ultramontanes in Canada 
to-day ; and the practice of its adepts, as this case shows, is in full 
accord with its theories. 

In attempting to enforce in Canada the decrees of the Congrega- 
tion of the Index and the Inquisition, in the Guibord case, the 
Ultramontanes claimed jurisdiction over the consciences of Protes- 
tants.t Vicar-General Truteau, when under examination in the 
course of that trial, said: “The church regards as those over whom 
she can exercise jurisdiction all persons who have been baptized. 
There are therefore only non-baptized persons belonging to the 
Institut-Canadien who are not subject to the authority of the 
church; all others are subject to that authority, whether they be 
Catholics or Protestants. And on this principle I consider the 
entire body of the Institute was bound to conform to the exigen- 
cies of the church.” The church had cast these children from her 
bosom, but still she claimed jurisdiction over them. This claim 
of extended jurisdiction means nothing less than that every Prot- 
estant who has been baptized may be denied the liberty of reading 
any book which has been put in the Jndex. In Protestant coun- 
tries the difficulty would be to enforce ecclesiastical penalties for 
a disregard of this prohibition, but in Roman Catholic countries 
means of inflicting punishment would be found. 

Some very serious practical results would follow application of 





* Union Catholique, Montréal, Séance du 28 mai, 1876. 

+ Circulaire, 31 aofit, 1876. 

+ In his judgment in the Guibord case Judge Mondelet said: ‘‘On reclame juris- 
diction méme sur les consciences des Protestants,” 
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this principle to the marriage relation. It would compel thou- 
sands of husbands to separate from their wives, and of wives from 
their husbands, while it would put the stigma of illegitimacy on 
the offspring. Civil marriage, the Jesuit Braiin contends, is con- 
cubinage, the contract null, and the two parties, to whom the 
church refuses the sacraments, are bound to separate. It may not 
be comforting for some legislators to know that “all parliaments 
which authorize civil marriage are laboring for the damnation 
of souls.” Should civil marriage be authorized in Canada, Father 
Braiin warns us, we should see “pretended wives obliged to sepa- 
rate from their pretended husbands on the bed of death ; to cele- 
brate their marriage in the last agony, or to die without receiving 
the sacraments and”—the Jesuit here gets facetious —“be 
legally damned.” It may not be new to be told that it is “the 
sovereign pontiff who declares what is the law of marriage, not 
only among the faithful, but also among heretics and infidels,” and 
that “he gives his decisions independent of local laws and tem- 
poral princes,” * but it is strange that such pretences should be 
emphasized in the present day. If these pretensions were allowed 
and practically carried into effect, the reasons for annulling mar- 
riages, always on the theory that they were no marriages, would 
be so numerous that the existence of the family in North America 
would be seriously menaced. 

Bishop Bourget surrounded himself with a mock Congregation 
of the Index, which was, nevertheless, a very real thing. One 
of the duties of the ten priests attached to the episcopal palace 
was to examine new books for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
they contained anything which baptized persons, Catholic and 
Protestant, should not be allowed to read. But these twenty eyes 
seemed sometimes to be struck with blindness. When the priest 
Villeneuve wrote a comedy in which he brought the first ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries in the land to the palace of Pandemonium, in 
hell, and represented them as inspired by demons, the clerical 
censors were blind and dumb,—they saw nothing and heard 
nothing of this dismal comedy. Bishop Bourget, in whose inter- 
est the scandalous comedy was being played, saw nothing, heard 
nothing, uttered no single word of censure. But when a layman 
criticised the work of the clerical comedian unfavorably, the fact 


* Braiin, Mariage chrétien. 
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at once came to the knowledge of the bishop; and so prompt was 
he to discharge his duty, that he issued, without delay, a circular 
forbidding any person “to keep, for any purpose whatever, except to 
refute,” this pamphlet, unless with his special permission. Any 
one who might persist in keeping it, after publication of this 
notice, would fall into the category of reserved cases, and be 
incapable of being absolved for so great a sin by any author- 
ity less than that of the bishop or his vicars-general. In this 
impartial spirit did the bishop and his ten literary censors perform 
their duties. And there were some reasons for believing that 
their knowledge of their duties was equal to their impartiality. 
The vicar-general admitted on oath, in the Guibord trial, that he 
had never seen a copy of the Jndex, and did not know whether 
that treasure was to be found in the episcopal palace. Is it likely 
that the inferior clergy who acted as literary censors were better 
instructed in their duties than the vicar-general ? However this 
may be, this duty of literary censorship was performed with a 
degree of energy which was almost superhuman. 

Le Pays, a liberal journal published at Montreal, fell under the 
condemnation of Bishop Bourget ; and though it lingered for some 
time it never recovered from the effects of the blow. L’ Evénement, 
conducted by Senator Fabre, was obliged by the archbishop to 
retract the statement that “it is always dangerous to introduce 
religious principles into political contests”; and more recently it 
received a warning from the same quarter for publishing an 
analysis of a sermon which the tribunals have since found to 
be tainted with undue clerical influence. Not long since the 
Gazette de Sorel was denounced from the altar, — the priest forbid- 
ding his parishioners to read or to receive it. In 1860 the Holy 
Office condemned the Courrier de St. Hyacinthe, which has since 
fallen into line, and is permitted to live on the condition of abso- 
lute submission to Rome. When the Journal de Québec had the 
temerity to contend, in a mild sort of way, that “the citizens have 
the right, and are at liberty to express their opinions on political 
subjects, without having their rights interfered with by the eccle- 
siastical authorities,” the vicar-general thought it a sufficient 
answer to point to the Encyclical of December 8, 1864. 

The right of priests to use the confessional to discover whether 
a penitent reads a forbidden journal is defended by the Courrier 
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du Canada,— an oracle to which the papal benediction has been 
given to the third generation. This argument was, in 1875, used 
against the Bien Public, which the priests had forbidden their 
flocks to read. This journal was moderate in tone, professing 
neither “Catholic liberalism” nor the doctrines of the “ Liberal 
Catholics” of Europe. Nevertheless it succumbed before the hos- 
tility of the curés. The Réviel republished a speech of Castelar, 
in which the Spanish statesman defended the principle of tolera- 
tion. For this offence the archbishop instructed the priests to 
discover whether the dangerous journal was read in their par- 
ishes, and, if so, to interdict the parishioners from reading it in 
future. It had been the aim of this journal to avoid the discus- 
sion of questions that would be distasteful to the clergy; but it 
was told that a journal which avoided religious discussion was 
necessarily atheistical, and therefore unfit to live. When the 
authority of the bishops is thought to require reinforcement, the 
Congregation of the Propaganda, at Rome, issues a mandate for- 
bidding the faithful to read a particular journal. This is looked 
upon as a direction from the Holy See, which no one is at liberty 
to disobey. 

Within two years the Roman Catholic episcopate of Quebec has 
agreed to attempt to control elections to the House of Commons 
at Ottawa, and to the Legislature of the Province of Quebec. As 
late as 1867 the Bishop of Montreal admitted that it was the 
duty of the clergy to be neutral in all questions which did not 
involve religious principles. Then he desired the clergy to note 
well the difference between this direction, “ Vote or do not vote for 
a particular candidate,” and this other direction, “Vote for him 
who in your soul and conscience you believe to be qualified to 
sustain the interests of religion and of the country.”* The Bishop 
of Rimouski went much farther in the direction of safety. He 
interdicted the priests of his diocese from directing the faithful to 
vote for one candidate rather than another, from designating or 
naming the candidates en chaire, or pronouncing on their respective 
merits. The late Archbishop of Quebec is reported to have 
verbally answered an inquiry by saying, “You ought to vote 
according to your own conscience and not that of another.” 





* Mandement, 18 avril, 1867. 
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In 1871 the bishops had not agreed upon any common plan for 
the control of the elections. The Bishop of Three Rivers reminded 
the faithful, in a pastoral letter, that the legislators to be elected 
were charged with the protection and defence of their religious 
interests, and it was for the electors to see that they were qualified 
in this as well as in other respects to discharge their duty. It was 
necessary to conserve that liberty which gave the clergy the im- 
mense advantage of being able to govern the Church of Canada 
according to the directions of the Holy See and the Church of 
Rome. 

On this pastoral was founded the Programme Catholique, to 
which candidates were, in many cases, required to subscribe. In 
this document the separation of church and state, which the 
preamble of an act of the Canadian Legislature secularizing the 
Protestant clergy reserves had, several years before, declared to 
be necessary, was denounced as an absurd and impious doctrine. 
The necessity of all who were in a position to exercise legislative 
power being in perfect accord with the church was insisted on. 
No one regarding whom there was any doubt in this respect ought 
to be elected. The full and complete adhesion to Roman Catholic 
doctrines, in religion, politics, and social economy, was the first and 
principal qualification to be required in a candidate by Catholic 
electors. The laws relating to marriage, education, and the erection 
of parishes, were described as being in conflict with the claims of 
the church; and it was the duty of Catholic legislators to amend 
them in accordance with the demands of the bishops, “ with a 
view of placing them in harmony with the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” The electors should make it a condition that 
they would vote for no candidate who would not enter into a 
stipulation to “conform entirely to the teachings of the church in 
these matters.” Many candidates of both parties subscribed to this 
programme. 

The joint letter of the eight bishops, dated September 22, 
1875, claims for the clergy nothing less than the absolute direction 
of political elections. In this letter the ground is taken that there 
are questions in which the clergy may and ought to interfere, in 
the name of religion. This right and this duty are practically 
allowed no limit, when examples are given for illustration. “A 
political party,” the bishops say, “ought to be judged dangerous, 
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not only by its programme and its antecedents, but also by the 
programmes and antecedents of its leaders, of its principal mem- 
bers, and its press, if the party does not disavow and separate 
definitively from them in case they persist in their error after 
having been made aware of it.” In all such cases the priests 
are instructed to “declare with authority that to vote in a par- 
ticular way (en ¢el sens) is a sin, and that to do a particular act 
exposes its authors to the censures of the church.” It is also as- 
sumed that the church is independent of civil society and superior 
to it; that “the state is in the church and not the church in the 
state.” The priests, who are assumed to belong to a society su- 
perior to civil society, are also empowered to give supreme direc- 
tions to the constituted authorities. 

Should any one deny the right of the priest to interfere in 
elections with spiritual censures, Bishop Bourget says, on his own 
account, he ought not to be elected. Nor are the electors to regard 
as eligible any candidate “who desires the separation of church 
and state ; who sustains propositions condemned by the Syllabus ; 
who rejects the intervention of the Pope, the bishops, and the 
priests, in the affairs of government”; who “criticises and cen- 
sures the mandates and circulars of bishops and the instructions 
of pastors on the subject of elections”; who “favors journals, 
books, and societies which the church condemns.” 

Bishop Rogers, of New Brunswick, goes as far as any of the 
Quebec bishops. He lays it down that the law of God, which is 
to be the rule in politics as in everything else, is to be interpreted 
for Roman Catholics by their legitimate pastors, especially the 
Pope, the first pastor, the authorized interpreter of the law of God 
not only in matters of faith but also of morals, which comprehend 
every human act. Even Archbishop Lynch, of Toronto, who has 
aimed to play a liberal réle, defines politics to be morals on a 
large scale; and we know that the church claims absolute direc- 
tion in all matters of morals. 

The Bishop of Rimouski, in his own person, illustrates in a 
remarkable way the progress which ultramontanism has made 
within a short time. From interdicting his priests the right to 
name candidates in the pulpit or to speak in favor of their respec- 
tive merits, he has gone to the opposite extreme. In 1875 he 
claimed the right of the priests to interfere in elections with the 
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terrors of spiritual censures, and denied the right of the civil 
authority to put any limits to the ecclesiastical power. He 
warned the faithful not to vote for any one who sustains 
principles which the church has condemned ; and the admonition 
is supported by an assertion of Divine power, which would certainly 
have been rejected at the Council of Trent,—“I am judge and 
doctor, divinely appointed.” 

The priests obeyed these episcopal mandates with alacrity. An 
appeal was made to Rome, but by whom is a matter of conjecture, 
not of certainty, to put a stop to this extraordinary exertion of 
clerical influence. Cardinal A. Franchi, Préfet of the Congregation 
of the Propaganda, wrote to the archbishop for precise information 
on the subject. The archbishop, apparently becoming discomposed, 
soon after issued a pastoral in direct opposition to the instructions 
of the joint letter of the whole episcopate. He forbade the priests 
to discuss political questions in the church, or at the church doors ; 
directed them to volunteer no advice on the subject of elections 
under any circumstances, and not even to answer questions which 
might be put to them while on pastoral visits or in attendance on 
the sick. 

“Does this new pastoral,” people puzzlingly asked, “supersede 
the joint letter?” The archbishop at once volunteered a negative 
reply. He tried, in vain, to disprove an absence of harmony 
between the two documents; and did not improve matters by 
saying that the joint letter was addressed “to all the Catholics of 
Quebec,” while the subsequent pastoral was merely intended “to 
enlighten the electors on certain duties which they have to perform, 
and to put them on their guard against certain disorders.” 

The joint letter was thrice approved at Rome, first by Dr. de 
Angelis, Doctor of Canon Law, next by Cardinal Franchi, Préfet 
of the Congregation of the Propaganda, and finally by the Pope 
himself. The appeal to Rome against the joint letter put the 
bishops on the defensive. Thither they sent a delegation, consist- 
ing of Mgr. Lafleche, of Three Rivers, and the Rev. M. Lamarche, 
to defend the position they had taken. The appellants to Rome, 
whoever they were, complained that the priests were interfering in 
elections with a degree of imprudence that “would compromise 
the future of religion in the country.” But they had sent no 
one to Rome to advocate their cause. Bishop Lafleche drew up 
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a long memorial, covering everything which had occurred relating 
to the matter in dispute for a period of twenty years. When the 
Préfet of the Propaganda had read this document, he consoled its 
author with the assurance that the teachings therein exposed “ were 
perfectly conformable to those of the Holy See, of which they 
were the faithful and often the textual echo; that the rules of con- 
duct prescribed for the clergy, as to the way in which they should 
instruct the faithful in the fulfilment of their spiritual duties, were 
very wise, and that both had received the approbation of the Holy 
See in the decrees of the provincial councils of Quebec”; which 
decrees cannot take effect till they are sanctioned at Rome. This 
functionary also assured Mgr. Lafleche that the doctrine contained 
in the joint letter is “perfectly sound and conformable to the 
teachings of the Holy See.” 

A statement of the case was laid before Pius IX. by Cardinal 
Franchi. The result was that the Bishop of Three Rivers had the 
felicity of bringing back with him to Canada a brief of the Pope, 
dated December 18, 1876, which gives a complete victory to the 
Ultramontanes. “We rejoice chiefly,” says Pius IX., “at the care 
you take to inculcate among the Canadian people sound doctrine, 
and to explain to them what regards the nature, the constitution, 
and the rights of the church.” The bishops were praised for hav- 
ing raised a warning voice against the errors of Liberalism called 
Catholic. The Bishop of Rimouski, in communicating this brief 
to the clergy of his diocese, rejoices that “the supreme head of the 
church formally approves the teachings contained in our letter upon 
the constitution and rights of the church.” 

One of the first priests who was required to read the joint letter 
at the altar, M. Lussier, the curé of Bourcherville, would have 
avoided the task if he could. But he soon found that there was no 
escape from an unpleasant duty. Dr. Fortier, one of the candi- 
dates, had declared himself a Rouge and a Moderate Liberal. When 
this fact came to the knowledge of the Bishop of Montreal, he 
wrote to this curé, and presumably to others, in these terms: “ Our 
Holy Father the Pope, and after him the Archbishop and Bishops 
of the Province, have declared that Catholic Liberalism is a thing 
to be regarded with the abhorrence with which one contemplates a 
pestilence ; no Catholic is allowed to proclaim himself a Moderate 
Liberal, consequently this Moderate Liberal cannot be elected rep- 
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resentative by Catholics.” The curé read the bishop’s pastoral 
to his parishioners, and then went to Montreal to ask further in- 
structions from his diocesan. When he asked if he had anything 
more to do, the bishop replied promptly : “ You are to read the letter 
of the bishops.” “ But,” remonstrated the priest, mildly, “permit me 
to say I fear to excite the murmurs of some of the parishioners.” 
The bishop was inexorable. “We must not,” he said, “fear to 
speak the truth; in desiring to be prudent, we compromise our- 
selves.” The joint letter was read as ordered. The curé, M. Lussier, 
now up to his work, explained to the congregation how the church 
deals with error: that she instructs, enlightens, and exhorts the 
faithful ; and if they remain obdurate, “she launches her thunders 
against them, and declares them excluded from her bosom.” Such 
is the penalty of not voting as she directs. M. Lussier resided at 
Rome many years, and enjoys the distinction, not often conferred, 
of Doctor of Canon Law. He is thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the Vatican ; and his hesitation in reading the joint letter was 
purely prudential. 

The reading of the joint letter raised loud murmurs of indigna- 
tion. Many persons in the congregation designated it a mendacious 
document. This statement the priest stigmatizes as blasphemous. 
“Tf,” he says, “the bishops, speaking with the Pope, teaching with 
the Pope, deceive themselves and say what is not true, it follows 
that the Holy Spirit deceives himself and is a liar; for it is he 
who has appointed the bishops to rule the Church of God.” M. 
Lussier, when he had once got his peremptory instructions, did 
all the bishop could ask of him. Here is an extract from his 
sermon, approved by the Bishop of Montreal: “The candidate 
who spoke last Sunday called himself a Moderate Liberal. As 
Catholics you cannot vote for him; you cannot vote for a Liberal 
nor for a Moderate Liberal, for moderate is only another term for 
liar.” “The church condemns Liberalism; you cannot remain 
Catholics and vote for a Liberal.” In 1873 a political party in the 
Province of Quebec abandoned the name “ Liberal,” under this kind 
of pressure, and substituted “ National Party” in its place. The 
qualifying term “Liberal Conservative” was not less obnoxious, and 
was repudiated by that section of the conservative press which 
belongs to the Ultramontane School. 

Nearly at the same time the curés of Charlevoix County were 
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doing with a will the work which M. Lussier commenced with 
prudential reluctance. This election was contested, and finally set 
aside on account of the undue influence of the clergy. Six weeks 
were consumed in taking the evidence, and two hundred witnesses 
were examined. The priests formally adopted M. Langevin as their 
candidate, and he would not consent to stand till assured of their 
support. One priest told the electors that he, not they, was re- 
sponsible for the use they made of the franchise. Another told 
them that to refuse to listen to the curé on the question of voting 
was disobedience to the Pope. Liberalism must be crushed. If 
the electors listened to false prophets, a terrible chastisement 
would fall on the country, such as the destruction of the harvest. 
Very artfully the duties of electors were put. They were to vote 
according to their consciences, and not merely so, but “according 
to their consciences enlightened by the mandate of the Bishops 
of Quebec.” M. Langlais, curé of St. Hilarion, asked the electors 
on which side they would like to find themselves when they came 
face to face with death,—on the side of Garibaldi and Victor 
Emannuel, or on the side of the Pope. They must follow one flag 
or the other. To vote for a Liberal was to set out on the road 
to hell. At least one curé told his flock that to vote for a Liberal 
was a mortal sin. Asa proof of the effect of these religious ter- 
rors, one witness said: “ My religious belief as a Catholic is, that 
those who act in opposition to religion and their pastors go to hell 
when they die.” As the congregation wended its way from church, 
it was a common remark that whoever voted for the Rouge would 
infallibly be damned. “I was afraid,” said another witness, “if I 
voted for M. Tremblay, I should be damned.” To follow the 
party which had false prophets, one priest told his trembling con- 
gregation, would lead to the scaffold. The curé of St. Iréné told 
his flock that it was obligatory on them to follow his advice. In 
case of civil commotion, another priest predicted, the Liberals 
would be the first to strangle the priests. To vote for M. Trem- 
blay would cause the overthrow of religion, and men would wade 
in the blood of bishops and priests. Whoever voted for the Lib- 
erals engaged in the service of hell. When the women believed 
their husbands would endanger their salvation by voting in a par- 
ticular way, they used all their influence to bring them to the safe 
side. 
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Some of the priests, as will be readily understood from this evi- 
dence, in going so far beyond the line of prudence, failed to carry 
all their parishioners with them. A sermon preached at Baie St. 
Paul, one witness swore, “made so great a tumult that many per- 
sons left the church, and four fell to fighting after they had en- 
gaged in political discussion.” At St. Hilarion several persons 
left the church while the curé was preaching. In an attested copy 
of a sermon which the curé of this parish sent to the bishop, 
in justification of himself, he admits having told the electors: 
“While I, preaching sound doctrine, am in communication with 
my bishop, you ought to listen to me and obey me. I am here 
your legitimate pastor, charged to enlighten, instruct, and council 
you; if you disregard my word, you disregard that of the bishop, 
that of the Pope, that of the Saviour, by whom they are sent.” 

When Judge Routhier, before whom the case was first tried, 
decided that all this license of the pulpit had in it none of the 
undue influence complained of, but was a necessary incident of 
the liberty of preaching, nobody who knew the ground which he 
had previously taken in a nearly analogous case was surprised. 
But at the same time no well-informed person believed that his 
judgment would stand. It was known from the first that the 
case would be carried to the Supreme Court. Judge Routhier took 
the ground that, voting being a moral act, the conduct of the voter 
comes under the canon law of Rome, and ousts the Legislature and 
the civil tribunals of their several jurisdictions. According to this 
doctrine, the priests were within their own domain, fulfilling their 
pastoral duties as the guardians of morality, and they did not en- 
croach on the rights of the state, which has neither authority nor 
competence to deal with the matter. Should a priest refuse the 
sacraments to an elector for having voted contrary to the instruc- 
tions of the priest, Judge Routhier would refer him to the bishop, 
whose orders he had followed in the whole procedure which forms 
the subject of complaint. This would be to make the bishop 
judge in his own case. Judge Routhier held that the law did not 
include clerical intimidation under the head of undue influence. 

The Supreme Court was of a different opinion, when the case 
came before it on appeal. “On the principles of common law and 
on the construction of the statue, of which we entertain no doubt,” 
said Mr. Justice Ritchie, “ we cannot for a moment doubt that it is 
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our duty to declare that undue spiritual influence is prohibited by 
statute.” The priest, like the layman, has the fullest liberty of 
discussion, solicitation, advice, persuasion ; but whether in the pul- 
pit or out of it, he has no right to threaten to restrain the liberty 
of a voter, to frighten him into voting or abstaining from voting 
otherwise than as his natural desire and free will prompt; he has 
no right to threaten to inflict any damage, spiritual or temporal, 
with the view of compelling the elector to vote one way or the 
other. The Court held that the priests had made themselves the 
agents of one of the candidates, M. Langevin. The political ser- 
mons, in the opinion of Mr. Justice Tachereau, by whom the 
judgment of the court was delivered, caused many electors to be 
seized with a dread of committing a grievous sin and being deprived 
of the sacraments. He thought these sermons must have influenced 
the decision of the majority of the ill-instructed voters, though they 
might have had no influence on the educated, to whom they were 
addressed. It was clear to him that a general system of intimida- 
tion had been practised, and as a consequence undue influence 
exercised. For this reason the election was declared void. 

As there is no appeal from the decision of the Supreme Court, 
even to the Privy Council, this decision must be held to settle the 
law. But for the decision of a civil tribunal, in a case where the 
clergy are concerned, the episcopate has scant respect. “The 
church,” say the bishops, acting in their collective capacity, “ has 
its tribunals regularly constituted, and if any one believes he has a 
right to complain of a minister of the church, he ought not to cite 
him before a civil tribunal, but before an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
which alone is competent to judge the doctrine and acts of the 
priest.” * They quote the authority of Pius IX. to show that the 
major excommunication is the penalty of disobeying this injunction. 
Some of the priests to whom the pastoral was addressed asked 
explanations ; and another episcopal missive was issued, Novem- 
ber 14, 1875, explaining that while the church maintains the 
principle of absolute immunity she tolerates under particular cir- 
cumstances what she cannot prevent. When a priest is accused 
of having exercised undue influence in an election, the bishops in- 
struct him to deny the competence of the civil tribunal to sit in 





* Lettre Pastorale des Evéques de la Province Ecclésiastique de Québec, septem- 
bre 22, 1875. 
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judgment on the case, and to insist on recourse being had to an ec- 
clesiastical tribunal. The only priest who appeared as a witness 
in the Charlevoix election first obtained the special authority of the 
archbishop for doing so. 

Before the judgment of the Supreme Court in the Charlevoix 
election had been delivered, a similar decision had been given, 
three judges agreeing, by another court, in the Bonaventure elec- 
tion case. At that election intimidation was exercised by two 
priests ; one asserting that “any elector voting for the Liberal can- 
didate would be eternally lost, and his body be refused burial in 
consecrated ground.” Both menaced the electors with the refusal 
of the sacraments, as the penalty of giving a forbidden vote. In 
connection with this menace the name of the diocesan was used. 
Besides annulling the election, the decision of the court disquali- 
fied M. Beauchemin, the successful candidate, because, in the 
words of the judgment, “these fraudulent manceuvres [of the 
curés] were practised with his knowledge and consent.” The 
pith of this judgment is that the menace of spiritual penalties 
constitutes undue influence. 

The use of the name of the Bishop of Rimouski by the offend- 
ing priests, Thiviérge and Gagne, was probably not unauthorized. 
Certain it is that in a mandement, January 15, 1877, this bishop 
denounced the judgment of Mr. Justice Casault in no measured 
terms. He insisted that Catholic judges cannot in conscience 
administer such laws as that which controls the parliamentary 
elections of Quebec. Their oath of office does not bind the con- 
science. That the judgment is inadmissible he undertakes to prove 
by the fact that it is in unison with several propositions con- 
demned by the Syllabus. He defends the menaces uttered by 
the curés to refuse the sacraments for political reasons. He claims 
for the church the exclusive right to say what limits the priest is 
to observe under pretext of preaching. Nothing, he contends, can 
be undue which a priest does by command of his superior. In 
the priest he recognizes only the dispenser, not the master, of the 
sacraments ; and when the church tells him to refuse to adminis- 
ter them, the duty of the curé is obedience. The bishop who uses 
this language is the same who, a few years ago, forbade his priests 
to take any part in political contests. 

When this mandement was issued, the Charlevoix election case 
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was before the Supreme Court, on appeal ; but if the object was 
to intimidate that tribunal, it was not attained. Still, Mr. Justice 
Tachereau admitted that this censorious mandement placed him- 
self, and such of his colleagues as are Catholics, in a position of 
difficulty. If a single bishop has already embarrassed the highest 
court in the country, the united episcopate will no doubt hope to 
achieve a more signal triumph in future. 

Hints have been thrown out that the Ablegate Bishop Conroy, 
now in Canada, is to counsel the bishops to act with greater pru- 
dence. But no official document looking in that direction has 
been published. The joint letter of the bishops, which formed 
the instructions on which the offending priests acted, has, as we 
have seen, received the special sanction of Pius IX. ; and we know 
that his judgment has been pronounced irreformable. 

The issue between the ecclesiastical and the civil powers has 
developed into an open rupture. On the one side are the bishops, 
supported by Pope Pius IX., claiming the right to direct the clergy 
to use spiritual censures to compel electors to vote against their 
own wishes; on the other side is the civil law, interpreted by a 
court from which there is no appeal, by which elections carried by 
such undue influence are null and void. The zealot who, dur- 
ing a summer excursion of 1877, on a Canadian river steamboat, 
pulled down the national flag and ran up the flag of the Pontifical 
Zouaves in its place, only acted out the theory which the Ultra- 
montanes asseit everywhere and on all occasions. 


CHARLES LINDSEY. 


P. S. The bishops of the Province of Quebec, at the instigation 
of Mgr. Conroy, apostolic delegate, have issued a new joint letter, 
which was read in the church, October 21, in which they disclaim 
having intended, in their pastoral of September 22, 1875, to 
invade the domain of political parties. They say their object was 
to state “the true doctrine concerning the constitution and rights 
of the church.” That pastoral, even as now explained, still claims 
that the church is superior to the state; and if that part of it 
which relates to Liberalism has been misunderstood in the past by 
the clergy, is it not probable that it will be misunderstood in 
the future by the habitans, only one fourth of whom can either 
read or write ? Cc. L. 
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Art. XI.— CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1.—A History of France. (Clarendon Press Series.) By G. W. 
Krrenty, M. A. Vols. Il. and IIL. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
1877. pp. viii, 541; vi, 555. 


Mr. Kircuiy’s history, in these two volumes, extends from the reign 
of Louis XI. to 1793, and embraces the most interesting periods of 
French annals, — the solidification of the monarchy under Louis; the 
rise of the reformed religion in France; the civil wars; the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew; the Bourbon Monarchy, with Richelieu, Mazarin, 
the Fronde; the age of the Grand Monarch, and the final decadence 
of the monarchy, ending with the fall of Louis XVI. It is, in fact, the 
history of the monarchy, for that Mr. Kitchin considers, with good 
reason, synonymous with the history of the country itself. His view 
of the whole subject is essentially an English view. Seeing what all 
modern students see, that the development of France has been marked 
by an absence or disappearance of the usual signs of what we are accus- 
tomed to consider political progress, of genuine parliamentary institutions, 
of municipal freedom, of the separation and independence of the judiciary 
from the executive, etc., he reaches the conclusion that the whole of 
French history is a failure. Not that he says so in so many words; 
but he implies throughout the opinion that at every stage in the life of 
the French the fatal difficulty is the non-appearance of English insti- 
tutions. We do not mean that he is not right in all his particular con- 
clusions, and we have no doubt that if we can imagine the whole course 
of French history to have been different, —if the Germanic influence 
had succeeded in obtaining a stronger hold; if centralization had not 
so thoroughly eradicated feudalism ; if the nobles of France, instead of 
gradually being converted into an impotent nobdlesse, shorn of real power, 
but made odious to the people by being permitted to retain the privi- 
leges and immunities of power, had remained a real aristocracy ; if local 
institutions could have sprung up and developed in a healthy way; if 
the reformed religion could have obtained a lasting hold in France, and, 
let us add, if France could have invented habeas corpus and trial by jury,— 
no doubt it would have been a better and happier country to-day, and 
would not present the shocking spectacle to the world of a struggle for 
power between four parties, no one of which has ever given substantial 
proof that it can provide a stable government. But in that case 
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French history would be so utterly different from what it is that it 
seems hardly worth while to dwell very much on the possible alterna- 
tive. Looked at on the other side, taking the French for what they 
are, their history is a brilliant one, and if their fame is at present in 
eclipse, it should not be forgotten that their actual achievements, the 
part they have filled in the world’s progress, has been very great. We 
confess we do not think that Mr. Kitchin does them justice. The 
evidence of his want of proper historical sympathy is to be found 
scattered through his pages. We select an instance or two at random. 
This is all that Mr. Kitchin has to say about Richelieu’s great work, 
the foundation of the Academy :— 

“From its very foundation the Academy busied itself with the form of ex- 
pression rather than with the substance of things ; it is the opposite of that 
other great creation of this age, the Royal Society of England, which has done 
as much to promote Baconian and scientific investigation in this country 
as the Academy has done to secure a polite and well-regulated style in France. 
. .. . French writers lost by it in quaintness and originality ; on the other 
hand, the Academy soon became the arbiter of literary praise, the measuring- 
rod of culture. If it has shown a tendency to exclude the highest names in 
letters, on the other hand it supported and guided the authorship of the age of 
Louis XIV. and of later times. French literature long owed to this bright in- 
strument of despotism many of its excellences and much success. Yet it may 
be doubted whether the equalizing of language and expression, and the dis- 
couragement of individuality, however congenial to an autocratic age, really 
tended to increase the true greatness of French letters. At least the Academy 
was eminently well suited to the ages in which it flourished most brilliantly ; 
and perhaps also it was congenial to the temper of the French people. The names 
which are great in French literature owe as little to the patronage of the 
Academy as the splendid achievement of M. Littré’s Dictionary does to that 
interminable work, the ever-unfinished ‘ Dictionnaire de l’Académie Frangaise.’” 
(p. 50.) 

This strikes us as a most extraordinarily inadequate account of one 
of the most famous institutions of learning of modern times. In fact, it 
is difficult to make out what Mr. Kitchin means. Why he should com- 
pare it with the Royal Society of England we are at a loss to conceive. 
There was certainly no resemblance between them. The Academy 
was, as he himself says, founded by Louis XIII. at Richelieu’s advice, 
to advance “the most noble of all arts, eloquence.” This Mr. Kitchin 
says, in a parenthetic exclamation, was “a truly French sentiment” ; 
but as the Royal Society was founded for no such purpose, but was the 
“opposite” of the Academy, why compare them? Again, if the great 
names in French literature owe nothing to the patronage of the Acad- 
emy, what is meant by saying that “it supported and guided the au- 
thorship of the age of Louis XIV. and of later times” ? 
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It is apparent from this passage that Mr. Kitchin’s want of sympathy 
with institutions which may be, as he naively says, “congenial to the 
temper of the French people,” but nov to his own, is profound. The 
bias appears at every turn ; as, for instance, in his account of Colbert, 
one of the most successful ministers of finance France ever had. “It 
was his,” says Mr. Kitchin, “quite against all more modern ideas of 
wise administration, to foster and subsidize production, literary or ar- 
tistic, commercial or agricultural.” (p. 157.) He somewhat inconsist- 
ently says (p. 160), that Colbert “did little for agriculture, where 
sagacious laws and well-applied helps might have worked miracles” ; but, 
passing this by as immaterial, the idea of asking Colbert to be a politi- 
cal economist of the /aissez-faire school is going rather far. Instead of 
testing his economic ideas by “ modern ideas of wise administration,” 
what Mr. Kitchin ought to have done was to test them by the ideas 
then prevalent, in which case he would have found that they were far 
more advanced than those commonly prevalent. This was Colbert’s 
great claim to renown. Of course, the result of his efficient adminis- 
tration Mr. Kitchin does not conceal, but the temper in which he 
allows him credit for it is of the most grudging. 

To Henry IV. the writer devotes a large part of his second volume ; 
and here, too, he shows a strong inclination for the same sort of criticism. 
Is it not going rather far to say of such a man as Henry of Navarre 
that “it would almost seem as if his feelings were simply physical, 
and that neither memory nor fidelity nor shame entered into them 
at all”? This severity and absence of sympathy and tendency to try 
everything by the standard of to-day are the defects of Mr. Kitchin’s 
writing. His merits are so well known already that it is hardly neces- 
sary to point them out. We have dwelt at some length on his defects, 
because they point to a common difficulty in all foreign criticism of 
France. There is no people about which so many popular errors are 
afloat, whose history and whose national characteristics are so misunder- 
stood by foreigners. It is the business of the historian to divest him- 
self of these absolutely. Had Mr. Kitchin succeeded in doing this, his 
work would have been the best English history of France in existence. 





2. — Isis Unveiled : A Master-Key to the Mysteries of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Science and Theology. Vol. 1., Science. Vol. I1., Theology. By 
H. P. Buavatsky. New York: J. W. Bouton. 1877. 8vo. pp. 
xlv, 628; iv, 692. 


In her Preface to this Master-key Madame Blavatsky declares that 
her work is “the fruit of a somewhat intimate acquaintance with East- 
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ern adepts, and study of their science.” In the pursuit of her studies 
she came into contact with certain men “endowed with such myste- 
rious powers and such profound knowledge that we may truly designate 
them as the sages of the Orient.” These sages showed her that “ by 


combining science with religion,” the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul “may be demonstrated like a problem of Euclid.” 
These same sages were at the same time good enough to let her know 
that “the Oriental philosophy has room for no other faith than an ab- 
solute and immovable faith in the Omnipotence of man’s own immortal 
self”; also, that “this Omnipotence comes from the kinship of man’s 
spirit with the Universal Soul; — God” ; and further, that “ the latter can 
never be demonstrated but by the former.” The author goes on to say 
that her work is a plea for the recognition of the Hermetic Philosophy, 
the anciently universal Wisdom Religion, as the only possible key to 
the absolute in science and theology.” She expects the opposition 
of the following classes : ‘‘ Christians,” “ Scientists,” “ Pseudo-Scientists,” 
“broad Churchmen and Freethinkers,” “men of letters and various 
authorities,” and the “mercenaries and parasites of the press.” It is 
difficult to make out from whom she expects support under these cir- 
cumstances ; and yet for two huge octavo volumes on such a subject as 
the “ Hermetic Philosophy” a good deal of support is needed. 

We must decline altogether to criticise this monumental work. It 
is a farrago of information, good, bad, or indifferent, about everything 
relating to magic, mystery, witchcraft, religion, spiritualism, much of 
which would be, no doubt, valuable in a cyclopzdia, but is here of no 
use, so far as we can see, to any one. The conclusion at which the au- 
thor arrives at the end of her second volume is that “the worship of 
the Vedic pitris is fast becoming the worship of the spiritual portion of 
mankind.” To this all we can say is, So much the better ; if the spirit- 
ual portion of mankind wish to worship the Vedic pztris, let them do it ; 
and if the Christians, or the scientists, or the parasites of the press, or 
any other of the enemies of the spiritually minded, try to interfere with 
their freedom of worship, we shall be the first to protest against the 
outrage. As yet, we believe, the Theosophical Society’s elaborate Eleu- 
sinian mysteries have been conducted in the handsomest way, without 
any secrecy whatever, and it certainly is very much to the credit of its 
corresponding secretary that she has been willing to reveal the master- 
key to her new system in two volumes octavo, though we fear that the 
enormous tax on the neophyte’s mind demanded by the perusal of them 
will, for some time at least, prevent the veil of Isis from being torn 
asunder, and the beauty of her religion being made thoroughly known 
to the world. 
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3. — The Life of Edgar Allan Pce. By Wiutiam F, Griz. Illustrated. 
Boston ; William F. Gill & Co. 1877. 12mo,_ pp. 315. 


Mr. Git’s life of Poe has chiefly a negative value. As a destructive 
analysis of Griswold’s memoir it has considerable merits, but it sheds 
little more light on the sad career of Poe himself. With Dr. Griswold 
the author has easy work. He produces evidence to show that all the 
following statements (besides many others) made by Griswold are, to say 
the least, incorrect : Ist, That the Baltimore committee which awarded 
Poe a prize for a “manuscript found in a bottle,” did so solely on 
account of the legibility of his handwriting; 2d, That one of the 
committee, Mr. Kennedy, took him to a clothing-store, and “ purchased 
for him a respectable suit, with a change of linen, and sent him to a 
bath” ; 3d, That “ Hans Pfaal” was an imitation of Locke’s “ Moon 
Hoax”; 4th, That Poe’s connection with the Literary Messenger was 
merely that of general contributor and writer of notices; 5th, That he 
was obliged to leave the Messenger on account of his drunkenness ; 
6th, That the “ Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym” was unsuccessful 
in England; 7th, That Poe’s “ Haunted Palace” 
Longfellow’s “ Beleaguered City”; 8th, That he pirated Thomas 
Brown’s “Textbook of Conchology” ; 9th, That his withdrawal from 
The Gentleman’s Magazine was caused by his irregularities, and by his 


was written after 


making improper use of the books of the concern to assist him in getting 
up a new monthly ; 10th, That he quarrelled with his friend Graham, 
the proprietor of Graham’s Magazine, was dismissed by him, and that 
for some four or five years not a line written by him was purchased for 
the magazine ; 11th, That there was a quarrel between Poe and his co- 
laborer, Clarke. There is so much of this sort of evidence, that a 
strong support is given to the inference that Griswold’s misstatements 
grew out of a malicious desire to revenge himself on Poe for a criticism 
the latter had written. 

But we are compelled to say, after examining Mr. Gill’s evidence, and 
giving it all the weight that can be claimed for it, it hardly leaves us in 
the enthusiastic frame of mind over the poet’s life which the author 
would seem to think proper. He devotes a good deal of space to show 
that Poe was not a “sot,” and that he could never have drunk to excess, 
because there is evidence to show that a single glass of wine was 
enough to upset him. This may have been the case ; but it is not enough 


to overcome the evidence of letters and conversations showing the gen- 


eral conviction of his best friends during his lifetime that his habits were 
hopelessly and irredeemably bad. And this, it seems to us, is all that 
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the public need care to know. There may be cases — the cases of a 
few great and conspicuous men — in whose career the world has a suf- 
ficient stake to justify it in a minute and microscopic post-mortem 
examination into their most private affairs. But Poe was not one ‘of 
these. He was a writer of prose and verse, popular enough in its day, 
but not likely ever to place him very high in the temple of fame ; he 
led an unhappy life, and was the victim of intemperance. Do these 
facts furnish any justification for a ghoul-like feast of scandal over his 
grave, with his own reputation for the piece de résistance, and the private 
lives of those that were nearest to him, including his wife, and even 
women who were merely engaged to be married to him, for side-dishes 4 
We are, of course, not now criticising Mr. Gill, but Mr. Gill’s predeces- 
sors, whose unclean appetite for scandal has made Mr. Gill’s work 
necessary. 

The appearance of this book raises anew the question of Poe’s stand- 
ing as a writer ; his reputation has fairly stood the test of the time 
which has elapsed since his death, and we see no reason why, within 
the narrow range in which he wrote, it should not stand a much longer 
test. He has always had a higher place in France than in England or 
(since his death) in America, and the reason is not difficult to guess. 
His poetry has the great merit for foreigners of smoothness of versifi- 
cation. It is essentially musical, not only in such onomatopoetic poems 
as the “ Bells,” but in all his verses. We should be willing almost 
to wager that, had some of them been transcribed in cipher, like that 
described in the “Gold-Bug,” even Poe’s cryptographic skill would 
have broken down in an attempt to read them, and for the simple reason 
that his rule of the predominance of the letter e is so fundamentally 
violated. The key to any poems written in cipher would be that 
the most frequent consonants are /, m, n, r,—the liquids that render 
his verse so smooth and pleasing to the ear, and the vowels such as 
the onomatopoetic effect requires. But there is much more in it than 
smoothness. There are the same qualities that we find in his prose, — 
the sense of misery, hauntin~ despair, and terror, and the power of 
communicating these feeling -he reader. Of course, in his poems the 
ingenuity and power of anwysis and logical reasoning which we find in 
his prose tales do not appear; but the moral qualities are always the 
same. No one but the author of the “Raven” could have written the 
“ Fall of the House of Usher,” and vice versa. There is too, through- 
out, a total absence of dramatic interest in character ; indeed, we may 
say of almost all distinctively human interest. Love, courage, self- 
sacrifice, heroism, sympathy, — for these we do not look to Poe. He 
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takes us to a world apart from the ordinary human affections and 
higher emotions, to a dark chamber, where we feel ourselves bound by a 
strange fascination of horror to watch the ever-descending knife-blade 
of the pendulum approach our heart, or the ever-increasing crack in the 
doomed house widen, or the blackening fancies of the tortured brain 
deepen to madness. Poe, however, was a genius. No one else has 
attempted or accomplished exactly what he did, and no one is ever 
likely to attempt it again. In many of the details of his art he was a 
master. As a writer of narrative English he is unsurpassed ; and the 
extraordinary ingenuity of the plots of some of his stories leave no room 
to doubt that but for the misfortunes of his life and character he might 
have obtained great success in fiction on a more ambitious scale. 





4.— Life and Letters of George Cabot. By Henry Capsot Lopcs. 
Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 1877. 8vo. pp. 615. 


Se.ections from the correspondence of George Cabot form the prin- 
cipal part of this valuable addition to American biography. Outside of 
this Mr. Lodge was able to obtain but a small amount of material for 
his work, owing to the destruction by Mr. Cabot, just before his death, 
of all his own papers and letters. Had not the letters written by 
him been fortunately preserved, almost all record of one of the fore- 
most leaders of the great party to which we owe the Constitution, and 
we may almost say the Union itself, would have been lost. Mr. Lodge 
has made use of his letters judiciously, prefixing to each chapter 
short account of the period to which the correspondence contained in it 
refers. 

He has very modestly avoided indulging himself in original discussion, 
but what he has given us on the subject of New England Federalism and 
the Hartford Convention leads us to regret that there is not more. 
His refutation of the charges contained in John Quincy Adams's 
pamphlet is very well done, and few people will be apt to quarrel with 
the following passage, in which he gives his estimate of the results of 
the convention and of the War of 1812:— 


“ The Federalists generally, all the more sensible ones certainly, were satis- 
fied with the work of the convention. The general government, soon after 
the convention adjourned, passed a law which permitted the use of state troops, 
as desired by New England, and urged by the report of the convention, and 
not many days after came the welcome tidings of peace. The war party no 
longer insisted on an acknowledgment of those rights for which alone they 


had fought, and for which they had shed so much blood and squandered so 
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much treasure. If we judge it only by immediate results, the war must be 
pronounced a total failure, and the peace was considered then, and for many 
years after, a most wretched one ; but the war party was only too glad to 
make peace on any terms, The events of the war and the terms of peace fully 
justified the Federalists, who had denounced it throughout as wicked, unjusti- 
fiable, and unnecessary ; and if one looks only at the immediate history and 
results of the struggle, their assertions cannot be gainsaid. But we to-day 
can see that the Federalists were wrong, though no man then could know it. 
The War of 1812 was worth all it cost, simply because it was a war. Had we 
never gained a victory, the mere fact of proving tv the world that we could 
and would fight as a nation would have been sutticient. But the War of 1512 
did more than establish our nationality in the eyes of foreigners ; it taught 
England that there was one people who could meet and conquer her at sea, and 
it taught us to love and cherish our navy. For these reasons no American, 
though the War of 1812 was fruitful in misery and disaster, and was almost 
in the end our ruin, would wish to have its record effaced from our annals.” 
The part which Mr. Cabot played in the important events which 
make up the history of the first fifty years of the government was that 
of a trusted adviser and friend — especiaily in all matters relating to 
commerce —of Washington and Hamilton. Without any gifts as an 
orator, he had, through the possession of strong sense and a profound 
interest in the welfare of the country, acquired a political wisdom and 
aptitude which was better than any mere powers of persuasion. He 
is one of the noble political figures that look down from the can- 
vas of the Revolutionary , 2riod to remind us, in these degenerate days 
of faction, cabal, intrigue, and corruption, of how much may be done, 
even in times of great anxiety, perplexity, and confusion, by a few men 
who devote themselves to the public good. The great claim of the 
Federalist party to public honor and lasting remembrance is that of all 
the political parties which have from time to time sprung up in this 
country ; it alone drew its source from a pure, unselfish, and wise patriot- 
ism. It consisted, not of men collected together like some laboring- 
man’s mob to clamor on behalf of ignorance and prejudice for privi- 
leges due only to wisdom and virtue, but of born leaders, who governed 
their country because they had saved it from destruction, and because 
they were the most honorable, sagacious, and patriotic politicians it 
contained. It has become the fashion of late years to depreciate the 
precious traditions which have been handed down from that period, and 
apologists for the evils that have disgraced the country in recent years 
have even, with short-sighted egotism, attempted to relieve our gen- 
eration from its just blame by recalling and dwelling on the scandals of 
a hundred years ago. But the attempt will always be a failure. No 
examination, however minute, of the characters of that period can do 
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aught but establish their reputation on more and more solid founda- 
tions. They were indeed giants, and by their side even the great men 
of subsequent periods become pygmies. The Constitution remains as 
their monument ; a monument of -the highest political wisdom then 
reached by the world. Whatever may happen to the country they 
founded, — whether it is destined to bless and enlighten mankind in the 
future as it has in the past, or whether it is destined to sink as other 
countries have sunk in the anarchy and oblivion produced by its own 
vices, —the fame of its founders will remain untarnished, and will be kept 
alive as the precious heirloom of the race wherever its institutions 
flourish. 





5.— Egypt As It Is. By J.C. McCoan. With a Map, taken from the 
most recent survey. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1877. pp. xv, 
417. 


Tue picture of Egypt given in this volume will strike most people with 
surprise. Like Wallace’s Russia and Baker's Turkey, McCoan’s Egypt 
is the work of an avowed admirer of the country to which the author's 
study has been devoted. Unlike these, however, it is but slightly de- 
scriptive, being almost altogether given up to statistics and information 
given in the most condensed form. Of the social life of Egypt Mr. McCoan 
has given nothing, for the sufficient reason, as he very modestly says, that 
this has been “ photographed once for all by Mr. Lane, whose vivid portrai- 
ture of the manners and customs of both Arab and Copt is as true still as 
it was forty years ago.” Owing to this necessary omission, the book is not 
as interesting for the general reader as, from its title, it might be expected 
to be. To the student of contemporary politics, to the historian, and tc 
the diplomatist it is a mine of information hitherto inaccessible. Mr. 
McCoan’s long residence in the Levant and frequent visits to Egypt qualify 
him to speak with authority about the country, and his account of the 
government, the system of administration, the relations of Egypt to Tur- 
key, the finances, the schools, the system of agriculture, will be read with 
interest. That Egypt is heavily laden with debt he does not seek to 
deny, but he maintains that the debt, incurred as it has been to give 
Egypt those material advantages which alone could put her on a level 
with Western nations, was necessary, while the wasteful and corrupt ad- 
ministration which so swelled its volume is being rapidly replaced by a 


pure and efficient one. The Khedive he represents an energetic, intelli- 
gent, and public-spirited despot, and the future of Egypt he believes to be 
full of hope. The fact, however, which he adduces to support this hope, 
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the reformation of various branches of the service by trained Europeans 
imported for the purpose, and the supervision of the finances by Euro- 
peans in the interest of the public creditor, seem to make it hardly less 
than certain that when the end comes, and the slender link which now 
binds Egypt to the Porte is torn asunder, the present government must be 
absorbed in some way by one of the Western powers. That this power 
(now that the umbilical Suez Canal binds Egypt no longer to France) 
will be England, there is hardly room to doubt, any more than there is 
of the great benefit to the world that will accrue from such a termination 
of this branch of the Eastern question. There is no more enlightened 
government in existence than that of her dependencies and colonies by 
England as it is now carried on ; and there would be an historic justice 
of a sort that we see few instances of, were the cradle of ancient civiliza- 
tion, the birthplace of the sciences and arts, to fall to the share of an 
empire that is the European representative of all that is best in the civili- 
zation of the modern world. 





6.— Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. By 
Francis Parkman. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1877. 8vo. 
pp. 463. 


Tuts volume forms the “ fifth part” of Mr. Parkman’s studies in the 
history of the French and English colonization of North America. 
The period embraced in the present volume begins with the year 1620 
and extends to 1701; and therefore all the events in the history of 
New France from Frontenac’s first appointment as governor to the 
ultimate triumph of his policy, — if anything in the history of France 
in America may be called a triumph. It is a period of quarrelling be- 
tween governors, intendants, and priests, of Indian inroads and massacres, 
and vain attempts on the part of the home government to govern a 
colony as if it was a province, of irregular warfare with the English, and 
of a perpetual struggle for the fur-trade of the North. The narrative 
is marked by all the excellences of Mr. Parkman’s style, —a style which, 
had it been employed upon a less narrow subject, would, unless we are 
much mistaken, have already won for Mr. Parkman a place among 
American historians as high if not higher than that of Bancroft or 
Motley. In the present volume it must be confessed this narrowness 
is a decided obstacle to the interest of the story. Embellished as it 
may be with episode and adventure, the history of the French in the 
New World in the seventeenth century is devoid of all deep historical 
meaning. It is the story of a powerful kingdom struggling against 
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odds heavy enough externally, and made overwhelming by internal diffi- 
culties, to establish in a new country a colony which had none of the 
elements of a self-supporting dependency. Nothing is clearer in the 
pages of Mr. Parkman than that the whole attempt of Louis XIV. to 
give France a permanent hold on the newly discovered world was from 
the beginning a hopeless failure. The same causes which at home were 
sapping the sources of the prosperity of the French, and making it cer- 
tain that in the long run its brilliant empire must end in anarchy and 
confusion, were on this side of the Atlantic making it certain that ulti- 
mately it would be outstripped in the race for the possession of territory 
by its more democratic rival. For it is obvious that in all the strug- 
gles with the savages, and the contest for the possession of frontier 
territory, it was the self-dependent and free institutions of the English, 
their habits of independent action and their self-reliance, their indiffer- 
ence to the fostering protection of the central government, that gave 
them the advantage. The system which had converted France into a 
centralized kingdom made her colony, as Mr. Parkman has shown in a 
preceding volume, a royal province, governed directly from Paris, depen- 
dent for its prosperity and success upon the enlightened comprehension 
of all the’ necessities of her situation, by a government at a distance of 
two thousand miles. Her military defences, the division of power be- 
tween the civil and secular branch of the government, her supplies, 
alliances, feuds, civil and external, even the etiquette of the intercourse 
between the various officers of her government, were all matters settled 
by the king and his ministers in Paris. The history of Frontenac’s two 
administrations was the history of a perpetual wrangle between the 
governors of New France and Montreal, the intendants, and the priests, — 
a wrangle which settled nothing but the impossibility of successful 
administration on such terms. 

Apart from these inherent defects, the volume is delightful, as all 
Mr. Parkman’s volumes are. The character of Frontenac, the impe- 
rious courtier, despotic, avaricious, patriotic, daring, unscrupulous, but 
always self-sacrificing when the interests of France were at stake, is 
well drawn. The episodes of the story, the night-attacks, the bloody 
forays, the gallant defences, the wretched retreats, the pillaging, the 
massacres, the council-fire debates, are given with that truth and deli- 
cacy of detail of which Mr. Parkman is such a master, and it is in these 
that the great interest of the book lies. There is nothing more striking, 
even, in any of his other volumes, than his account of the defence of the 


fort at Verchéres by the young daughter of the Seigneur, a girl of 
fourteen, who, with a gallantry befitting a daughter of one of the old 
French nobles, assumes command of a panic-stricken garrison consisting 
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of two soldiers, two boys, an old man of eighty, and a number of 
women and children, and defends a fortified place against a force of 
forty or fifty Indians for a week. It is in these tales of heroism, and 
of such devotion to a cause, as is furnished by the career of La Salle, 
that are the most precious heirlooms that have been handed down in the 
annals of New France. The wars, the intrigues, the ghastly massacres, 
the struggle for power, left nothing behind them but impotence and de- 
struction. But the beautiful instances of courage and of self-sacrifice 
remain as brilliant proofs of the noble qualities of the race and country 


that produced them, 





7. — The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil. By W. Y. SELuar, 
M. A. Oxford; At the Clarendon Press. 1877. 8vo. pp. xx, 413. 


Tuts étude, as it would be called in French, was written, the author 
informs us in his Preface, in continuation of one which appeared some 
years ago on the Roman Poets of the Republic; a work of which we 
are glad to hear a new edition is to be brought out. Another volume 
is to be added, which will treat of Horace and the elegiac poets. The 
present volume is divided into several parts, —a general introduction 
on the Augustan age ; a chapter on Virgil’s place in Roman literature ; 
another on the life and personal characteristics of Virgil; and several 
more on the Virgilien poems themselves. The book is a literary 
masterpiece. It is difficult to say whether the historical and biograph- 
ical or the critical portions are best ; but in reading it we have found 
particular pleasure in the latter. The portion of the work devoted 
to an examination of the “Conception and Delineation of Character in 
the Aneid” is a model of critical acumen and fairness. Mr. Sellar is, 
of course, an avowed admirer of Virgil, but he is no partisan, and we 
were curious to see what he would have to say ona point which to the 
unfriendly critic yields the best point of attack, —the management, in 
a poem avowedly epic, of character ; but Mr. Sellar is absolutely just. 
This was, he admits with perfect candor, the great strength of Homer. 
This is the weakness of Virgil. 

“The Greek language is greatly superior to the Latin in its adaptability to 
natural dialogue. In this respect Cicero’s inferiority to Plato is as marked as 
Virgil’s inferiority to Homer.” 

Again : — 

“Virgil’s imagination is the imagination of the orator rather than of the 
dramatist. It is not a complete and complex man, liable to various moods, 
and standing in various relations to other men, but it is some powerful move- 
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ment of the @vydés in man, that the oratorical imagination is best fitted to 
express.” 

We should hardly know where to find a happier parallel than this 
between Virgil and Milton :— 

“ Milton also, like Virgil, reveals the characters of his personages with the 
imaginative power of an orator rather than with that of a dramatist. But he 
possesses another resource in the analytical powers with which he makes his 
chief personage reveal his inmost nature and most secret motive in truthful 
communing with himself. It is through the soliloquies in the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ that we can best realize the whole conception of Satan in his ruined 
magnificence, and his lost but not forgotten capacity for happiness and noble- 
ness. The soliloquies of these personages perform for the epic poet the part 
performed by the elaborate introspection and discussion of motives in modern 
prose fiction.” 

Again :— 

“But not only are the media through which Virgil brings his personages 
before us less varied and flexible than those of Homer, but the characters 
themselves are more tamely conceived, and less capable of awakening human 
sympathy. And this is especially true of the character of Zneas as contrasted 
with those of Achilles and of Odysseus. The general conception of neas is 
indeed in keeping with the religious idea of the neid. He is intended to be 
an embodiment of the courage of an ancient hero, the justice of a paternal 
ruler, the mild humanity of a cultivated man living in an age of advanced 
civilization, the saintliness of the founder of a new religion of peace and pure 
observance, the affection of parent for child, which was one of the strongest 
instincts in the Italian race. A lifelike impersonation of such an ideal would 
have commanded the reverence of all future times. Yet at no time has the 
character of Aneas excited any strong human interest.” 

We have selected these passages because they seem to show the 
author's fairness and delicacy of perception at its height. But almost 
any passages selected at random would have done equally well. His 
whole book is a masterpiece. Such a piece of critical writing is hardly 
to be found in English. In French, Sainte-Beuve has something of the 
same delicacy ; but the sense of justice is so frequently replaced in him 
by a keen spirit of malice, that, on the whole, his critical outfit may be 
put down as inferior to that of Mr. Sellar. 


8. — Nicholas Minturn; A Study ina Story. By J. G. Hottanp. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1877. 


Dr. HoLtanp seldom writes a novel without a moral object in view, 


and it is one of his marked characteristics that he loses no opportunity 
of allowing the reader to share the view with him. It appears from the 
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mottoes from Plato, Carlyle, and other sages prefixed to this volume, 
that the lesson which “ Nicholas Minturn” is intended to convey is, 
that the cure for pauperism is work,— not an absolutely new, but 
still an undeniable truth. A caviller might say that it had of late 
years almost become a truism, and cavillers have even gone so far as to 
maintain that :t is only when a truth has become a truism or a plati- 
tude that it begins to have any attractions for Dr. Holland. But great 
_ literary success always breeds detraction, and we are glad to see that 
Dr. Holland does not allow it to interfere with or alter his method of 
work. He has in this novel introduced several characters not uncom- 
monly met with in fiction, —a guardian of the godly sort, but wicked 
at heart and fraudulent ; a young and beautiful ward; a young man, 
Nicholas Minturn, who combines all the virtues of both sexes, and 
who in the end exposes the guardian’s infamy and marries the ward. 
We have several other minor characters,—a burglar or two, some 
tramps, some street arabs, — none of whom are positive strangers to us, 
even at the outset. But though these characters may be met with 
in other pages than Dr. Holland’s, they are nowhere so exhaustively 
drawn as in his novels. Nowhere else is the goodness of the good and 
the wickedness of the wicked so thoroughly established and certificated. 
When we close the volume, no room is left for doubt as to who are bad 
and who are good ; and there is never any haziness as to the dividing 
line between vice and virtue. Other writers have succeeded by con- 
fusing vice and virtue; not so Dr. Holland. We always know where to 
find him ; and this of itself, in an uncertain world like ours, is a satis- 
faction. We can cordially recommend “Nicholas Minturn” to either 
the infantile or senile public. The very young or the very old may be 
trusted with it without fear of the results. With adults the conse- 
quences cannot be predicted with absolute certainty. 





9. — Ancient Society, or Researches in the Lines of Human Progress, from 
Savagery through Barbarism to Civilization. By Lewis H. Moreay, 
LL. D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1877. 8vo. pp. xvi, 560. 


Mr. Moraay’s studies in Ancient Society are by far the most impor- 
tant contribution to American science that has been made for a long 
time. The primitive institutions of the Indians, now so fast disappear- 
ing, have been with him a life-long subject of investigation, and the re- 
sults which he has reached add to the history of the human race several 
distinctively new chapters, The merest outline of these is all that is 
possible here. 
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The ethnical periods of the history of mankind divide themselves into 
three principal stages: Ist, savagery; 2d, barbarism ; 3d, civilization. 
All the probabilities of the case point strongly to the passage through 
all these stages of every branch of the human family,— not at the same, 
but at different periods. Thus we may find, as now, types of all three 
existing on the surface of the earth at one and the same time. But 
these three are again still further divisible. Mr. Morgan divides the 
period of savagery into three sub-periods: Ist, the lowest (the lower status 
of savagery), commencing with the infancy of the human race, and end- 
ing with the acquisition of a fish subsistence and a knowledge of the use 
of speech. “ Mankind were then living in their original restricted habitat, 
and subsisting upon fruits and nuts. The commencement of articulate 
speech belongs to this period. No exemplification of tribes of man- 
kind in this condition remained to the historical period.” 2d, the 
middle status of savagery, beginning with the acquisition of a fish sub- 
sistence and fire, and ending with the invention of the bow and arrow. 
During this period mankind spread over the greater part of the earth’s 
surface. The Australians and the greater part of the Polynesians at the 
time of their discovery were in this status. 3d, the upper status of sav- 
agery, commencing with the invention of the bow and arrow and ending 
with the introduction of pottery. In this status are included the Atha- 
bascan tribes of the Hudson’s Bay territory, the tribes of the valley of 
the Columbia, and certain coast tribes of North and South America. 
This closes the period of savagery, and we now reach barbarism. The 
lower status of barbarism begins with the manufacture of pottery, and 
ends in the Eastern Hemisphere with the domestication of animals; in the 
Western, with the cultivation of maize and plants by irrigation, together 
with the use of adobe, brick, and stone in house-building. We have there- 
fore in this hemisphere, as examples of tribes in the lower status of bar- 
barism, the Indians east of the Missouri. The middle status of barba- 
rism began where the lower status ended, and ended with the invention 
of the process of smelting iron ore. We have in this status the Village 
Indians of New Mexico, Mexico, Central America, and Peru. Lastly, we 
come to the upper status of barbarism, commencing with the manufacture 
of iron, and ending with the invention of a phonetic alphabet, and the 
use of writing in literary composition. Here civilization first dawns, 
and we discover the Grecian tribes of the Homeric age, the Italian 
tribes shortly before the founding of Rome, and the Germanic tribes of 
the time of Cwsar. In this classification the Indian tribes east of the 
Missouri River are separated by only one ethnical period from the early 
Greeks, and accordingly we should expect to find some connection be- 
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tween their social institutions and those of the Greeks and Romans, and 
thus Mr. Morgan has demonstrated that the gentile organization (that is, 
the division into gentes, phratries, and tribes) was the basis of the 
social existence of these Indian tribes no less than it was that of the 
Greeks and Romans. His observations on this head are very important 
(p. 62):— 

“ The experience of mankind, as elsewhere remarked, has developed but two 
plans of government, using the word ‘plan’ in its scientific sense. Both were 
definite and systematic organizations of society. The first and most ancient was 
a social organization, founded upon gentes, phratries, and tribes. The second 
and latest in turn was a political organization, founded upon territory and upon 
property. Under the first a gentile society was created, in which the government 
dealt with persons through their relations to a gens and tribe. These relations 
were purely personal. Under the second a political society was instituted in 
which the government dealt with persous through their relations to territory, 
e. g. the township, the county, and the state. These relations were purely terri- 
torial. The two plans were fundamentally different ; one belongs to ancient 
society and the other to modern. 

“The gentile organization opens to us one of the oldest and most widely 
prevalent institutions of mankind. It furnished the nearly universal plan of 
government of ancient society, Asiatic, European, African, American, and Aus- 
tralian. .... The Grecian gens, phratry, and tribe, the Roman gens, curia, and 
tribe, find their analogue in the gens, phratry, and tribe of the American abo- 
rigines. In like manner the Irish sept, the Scottish clan, the phrara of the 
Albanians, and the Sanskrit ganas, without extending the comparison further, are 
the same as the American Indian gens, which has usually been called a clan.” 

The gentile organization among the Iroquois is traced by Mr. Mor- 
gan with the greatest elaboration, and he conclusively proves his point. 
This, however, is but a small part of his work. It also treats exhaus- 
tively of the development of the idea of the family, and of the growth 
of the idea of property in ancient society, and contains a mass of infor- 
mation on these subjects which places his work side by side with such 
authorities as Mr. Tylor’s “ Primitive Culture ” and Maine’s “ Village 
Communities,” though the latter covers ground more modern than 
most of Mr. Morgan’s. 





10. — The Baroness of New York. By Joaquix Mitier. New York: G. 
W. Carleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 244. 


Tue plot of Mr. Miller’s latest production is not very elaborate. In 
some remote country, described as being somewhere 
**In the rude weird West,” 


lives a buccaneer’s daughter of great beauty, and possessed besides of a 
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considerable fortune, accumulated by her father in the practice of his 
profession, and left in a “lump sum” in a convenient cave. To her 
comes a ship, commanded by one Doughal, a Fenian corvict, who soon 
wooes and wins the fair mistress of the place. Like most Fenians, not 
to say most convicts, he is a man of strong feelings but erratic char- 
acter, as he shows at a very early day by announcing his determination 
to sail away again. Painful as it is to tell, he shows an equal determi- 
nation to leave the lovely Adora behind ; but she, with a sagacity and 
knowledge of the world which does her father’s system of education and 
her native intelligence great credit, immediately produces a priest, who 
makes the two lovers man and wife in the eye of the law, as they were 
already in every other respect. Through some misadventure the exact 
nature of which we do not exactly make out, but which is very terrible, 
they are separated after all, he sails without her, and she, having dis- 
covered her father’s hoard of gold, determines to “ see life” on her own 
account. She accordingly comes to New York, where she sets up for a 
Baroness, and gives the author the opportunity of indulging in a rhap- 
sody on Fifth Avenue of a most appalling character. There appears also 
a proud English baronet, who becomes enamored of the Baroness, 
and succeeds in persuading her to become his wife. Just in the nick 
of time, however, Doughal reappears, a conflict of emotion arises, and 
Adora demands that her new lover shall slaughter her husband (in Mr. 
Miller’s own words, she directs Sir Francis to “ kill him dead”); but for- 
tunately his bullet is turned aside by a packet in Doughal’s pocket, 
which, it turns out, consists of Adora’s letters and picture. At this proof 
of Doughal’s lasting affection Adora changes her mind, calls off Sir 
Francis (who by the way has turned out to be the intimate friend and 
fellow-convict of Doughal), and returns to her first lord. Such is the 
tale. The manner of telling it is that with which Mr. Miller’s readers 
are by this time pretty familiar. There are a great many “weird” 
places, and a “far” land, and an “unnamed river,” and “ white flashing 
mountains,” and the other natural phenomena which mark the presence 
of the poet of the Sierras, a few lines of poetry, many more of pure non- 
sense, a wonderful amount of vulgarity, some richly “sensuous” writ- 
ing, and a monumental disregard of the usually accepted rules of 
grammar and laws of rhyme. 





11. — Essays on Free Thinking and Plain Speaking. By Lestir StePHen. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1877. pp. 362. 


Mr. Stepuen belongs to a small school of Freethinkers in England, 
who, having reached the conclusion that they are neither Christians, nor 
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Atheists, nor Pantheists, nor Buddhists, nor Positivists, nor followers of 
any other known religion, deem it to be their duty to make all the con- 
verts they can to their own way of thinking. The great difficulty with 
which they have to contend is a want of opposition. A hundred years 
ago they would have been prosecuted for their writings ; four hundred 
years since they would have been burned forthem. To-day they pub- 
lish them without any other obstacle than lies in the way of other 
authors in magazines, newspapers, or books ; their opinions excite the 
passing curiosity which most literary novelties excite, and then they go 
the way of other books, and are forgotten. It is a curious proof of the 
totally changed condition of the public mind on questions of this nature 
that such pronounced opinions as Mr. Stephen’s, clothed in so attractive 
a style, should have been received now for some time as so much a matter 
of course. It is understood that Mr. Stephen and his friends are free- 
thinkers, just as it is understood that Huxley is an evolutionist, Mongr. 
Capel a Catholic, or the Lord Chancellor a lawyer. He does not asa 
matter of fact find that his opinions stand in his own light, and hence 
he lacks that which is the first necessity of any theological controver- 
sialist (we use the word — pace, Mr. Stephen —as including all who 
enter the field, whether on the positive or the negative side), a sense of 
martyrdom. He tries, indeed, to supply this lack by reminding us that 
he is remonstrated with (we suppose privately) for trying to shake 
people’s religious faith ; but this is surely not much more than a stimu- 
lus to the true devotee’s appetite for his work of'conversion. He endeav- 
ors even to incite his enemies to attack him by representing in the 
blackest colors their conventionally adopted beliefs. In one of the papers 
contained in this volume, called “ A Bad Five Minutes in the Alps” (in 
which he represents himself as hanging from a ledge of rock in immi- 
nent danger of death, suspended over a fearful precipice), he gives the 
thoughts which might have passed through his mind in such a situation 
and the most hideous fancy that his imagination can form is the contempla- 
tion of the possibility of awakening in another world to find, “ not that 
the highest doctrines of theology were false, but that all its doctrines 
were true.” But the publication even of such sentiments as these fails to 
arouse the frenzy of the believing world. So Mr. Stephen is left, for 
pure lack of opponents, in the somewhat ridiculous position of a general 
who insists on giving battle when no war has been declared and no en- 
emy is in the field. 

The causes which have led to the general want of interest to-day 
in dogmatic theology, and to the general abandonment of rigidly exclu- 
sive creeds, are no doubt very numerous, and to trace them to their 
origin would be to write a history of modern thought ; but there can be 
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little doubt that what has taken out most of the interest from discus- 
sions such as Mr. Stephen seeks to engage us in is the fact that modern 
science has in the minds of the great multitude of thinking people so 
materially modified their way of looking at the whole scheme of human 
existence that the dogmas of religion have come to be regarded as not 
literally true, and have lost their influence upon men’s lives and char- 
acter. Formerly the dogmatic beliefs of religion were supposed to be the 
only safeguards of morality, and freethinkers who attacked the one were 
supposed to be the enemies of the other; but this is no longer so, and 
therefore assaults on the Christian theology, in the interest of free speech 
or free thought, have ceased to rally believers to an internecine warfare. 

In saying all this we do not mean to disparage in any way Mr. 
Stephen's clever collection of essays. Any one who wishes to see what 
reasons an honest freethinker of the most advanced type, who in all 
purity of motive and kindness of intention wishes to convert the world 
to his belief, can find to urge in his favor will find them all here ; clev- 
erly marshalled by a writer of decided originality and ingenuity. If 
he is not convinced, he will be no worse off, while, if he is, he will be, in 
Mr. Stephen’s opinion, a better man for having cast off the shell of the 
old faith without securing anything to replace it. 


12, — Underbrush. By James T. Frevps. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1877. pp. 303. 


Tus little volume consists of a number of essays and sketches of a 
light sort, which serve to show the progress the author is making in the 
literary field. Mr. Fields, it is hardly necessary to remind the readers 
of this Review, has all his life maintained a connection with literature so 
close and sympathetic that though he has not himself till recently 
embarked in them, American letters owe him a great debt of gratitude. 
Whether he was wise in attempting to increase the obligation by becom- 
ing himself an author, or whether it would not have been better for him 
to let the account stand as it originally did, we shall not try to decide. 
Judging, however, from a comparison of the present book with his “ Yes- 
terdays with Authors,” it is safe to say that it would be well for him in 
future to confine himself to the domain of fact and reminiscence. In 
“ Underbrush” he has set himself a task which not one man in a hun- 
dred thousand ever succeeds in,— that of writing semi-humorous sketches 
suggested by every-day incidents. Having but a slender basis of fact, 
such studies must necessarily depend for their interest on a very rare 
combination of literary faculties,— a union of a keen and delicate sense 
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of humor with great resources of expression. Such union, for instance, 
was the essential part of the genius of Charles Lamb ; such a union is a 
marked trait to-day of such a writer as Mr. Howells. ‘To say that Mr. 
Fields does not possess it is simply to say that he is not a genius. A 
strong sense of humor he undoubtedly has; but he has not the art in 
all cases of provoking by his reproduction of what strikes him as hu- 
morous the same pleasure that it originally gave him. The use of ital- 
ics for emphasis, though (if we remember right) this device answered a 
good purpose in the hands of Lamb, does not remove this difficulty. It 
may be said, too, that as irony is confessedly a dangerous figure, it should 
be used sparingly, and is somewhat wasted in essays dealing with such 
classes of people as house-breakers. In fine, we should recommend Mr. 
Fields, in all friendliness, to leave humor to the humorists, and to con- 
fine himself to work in which he is better fitted to shine, — that of con- 
veying information and amusement by means of reminiscent narrative. 





13. — American Addresses, with a Lecture on the Study of Biology. By 
Tuos. H. Huxtey. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1877. pp. 164. 


Tue greater part of this little volume is occupied by Professor Huxley's 
New York lectures on Evolution, and this most important subject is 
treated by its learned advocate in a masterly manner. 

The announcement that Professor Huxley would lecture on Evolution 
while in this country was received with no little satisfaction by the 
cultivated portion of the community. The evolutionists were content 
that their belief should be promulgated and defended by one who has so 
long and so ably labored for their cause ; the interested but impartial public 
felt that no one could speak more intelligently on the subject than Pro- 
fessor Huxley ; while on all sides the opponents of the development theory 
prepared for battle, and on the delivery of the lectures looked eagerly 
for some weak timber in the superstructure of the argument, a vigorous 
attack upon which might bring the whole to the ground. The confi- 
dence of the believers in evolution was not misplaced. In the clearest 
and most forcible language the lecturer announced his views, and sup- 
ported them by a series of facts which amount to incontrovertible argu- 
ments. That his lectures convinced many, can hardly be doubted ; that 
they did not convert many more, is in a great measure to be attributed 
to the fact that the entire significance and bearing of the proofs brought 
forward can only be fully appreciated by one who has some knowledge 
of comparative anatomy. Notwithstanding the necessity of this knowl- 
edge for the formation of an opinion, it is certainly true that the hos- 
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tility to evolution and its champions comes almost entirely from men 
without scientific training, whose knowledge of the subject is at best 
but superficial, and not based on the examination and comparison of 
specimens. 

The first of the lectures on Evolution discusses the three most gen- 
erally received hypotheses respecting the history of Nature, and dis- 
poses of two of them, leaving only the hypothesis of Evolution ; the 
second treats of such evidence as is neutral or merely favorable to this 
hypothesis ; while the third is devoted to the consideration of what the 
lecturer terms the demonstrative evidence. This demonstrative evi- 
dence is found in the greatest perfection in the history of the horse, 
the most highly specialized of our domestic animals, whose development 
Professor Marsh has traced, without a break in the line, from the earliest 
Eocene to the present day. The story, however, is not new to the read- 
ing public, and needs no comment here. 

The address delivered at Baltimore on the occasion of the opening of 
the John Hopkins University, while abounding in valuable thoughts, is 
of far less general interest than the other matter in the volume. The 
lecture on the Study of Biology, delivered at the South Kensington 
Museum, in December last, vies with those on Evolution in importance 
and value. Extremely useful from a practical point of view is what is 
said about collections in museums, and the employment of a few types 
for study in lieu of a great number of specimens carelessly brought 
together. This lecture deserves careful study by instructors in 
biology and curators of museums, as well as by every student. 

While the visit of Professor Huxley to this country was in many ways 
of great importance to American science, in nothing was it more beneficial 
than in giving to Europe and to European works in science an actual 
knowledge of what material we have here, and of what we are doing. 
To read of specimens is one thing, to see and handle them quite another. 
Professor Huxley came to this country prepared to lecture on European 
material, but upon examining one of our best collections he abandoned 
forthwith his original intention, and drew his proofs almost entirely 
from American specimens. His graceful allusions to some of our most 
eminent scientific men, and the high terms in which he referred to the 
collection of North American vertebrates at New Haven, are very pleas- 
ing; but the most satisfactory thing about his visit is that by his adop- 
tion of American material and American work, he fully established the 
great value of this branch of American science. He returned convinced 
that it is in this country rather than in Europe that the forms exist 
which are to aid us in solving some of the most important problems of 


the day. 
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14. — History of French Literature. III. From the End of the Reign of 
Louis XIV. till the End of the Reign of Louis Philippe. By Henri 
Van Laux. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 1877. 8vo. 


Tue present volume of Van Laun’s work embraces one of the most 
interesting periods in French literary history. Beginning with what 
he calls the “transition authors,” i. e. those who came between the 
Augustan period of Louis and the new régime headed by the revolu- 
tionary writers, he brings us down through the periods of Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and the Encyclopedists, the orators of the 
Revolution, the writers of the Empire and the Restoration, to the brill- 
iant group which made the period of Louis Philippe famous, the crit- 
ics, the romantic school, with Hugo at its head, and the novelists headed 
by Balzac. We have no space to notice the volume in detail, nor to quote 
from pages of which each one is almost equally interesting. The ac- 
count given of Balzac and of De Musset will be found valuable, though 
on the whole the philosophical portions of the book — those in which 
the author traces the connection between one literary period and an- 
other, between one set of literary influences and others — are more valu- 
able than the strictly critical discussion of individual authors. His 
occasional comparison of French with English literature is particularly 
suggestive, especially that (although we do not here agree with him) 
in which he makes out Balzac’s claim to a higher place in literature 
than the English novelists. 
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kept as distinct as possible, 492 — dis tri- 
bution of patronage according to color 
an outrage, 493—the South be stter quali- 
fied than the North to settle the posi- 
tion of the negro, 494 — Caucasian suprem- 
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— confidence of negroes in white men, 496 
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— object of author, 498. 
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252 — Russian occupation of Principali- 
ties, 253 — crossing Danube, 255 — Turk- 
ish Quadrilateral, 268 — defeat of Turks 
at Shipka Pass, 262 — capture and loss of 
Plevna by Russians, 263 — disaster of 
Russians before Plevna, 264. — Part IIL, 
439 -461— positions of forces, 439— im- 
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445 —ability of Skobeleff’s generalship, 
446—small engagements near the Kara 
Lom, 447—operations of Suleiman pre- 
dicted, 448— description of Plevna and 
vicinity, 449—fortifications of Plevna, 
450 — Lovatz and its surroundings, 451 — 
attack upon Lovatz by Russians, 452 — its 
capture, 453—attempt by the Turks to 
repossess it, 454—renewal of Russian 
operations against Plevna, 455 — carrying 
of two points by Russians and ineffectual 
effort to regain them by Turks, 456 — battle 
of Eshek Kalias, 457 — massacre of Chris- 
tians by Turks, 458— Turks driven to Bay- 
azeth, 459—height of Kazil Tepe taken 
by Turks, 460. 
Whetham, J. W. Boddam, his Across Cen- 
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PROSPECTUS. 


THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW will continue to be conducted in the 
same enterprising and liberal spirit with which the new management has 
sought to impress it. From its foundation, sixty-two years ago, the Review 
has been the organ of the most cultivated and scholarly minds of the coun- 
try, and no efforts will be spared to maintain this position in the future. 
The objection had been made, and not without reason, that its pages were 
addressed to a limited class, and failed to deal with topics of immediate 
interest to the public at large. That objection it has been sought to remove 
during che past year. The editor has endeavored, without in the least aban- 
doning the high standard of excellence set up by his distinguished predeces- 
sors, to combine perfection of form and finish with a keener appreciation of 
the requirements of the age, and to present not merely discussions upon 
which no practical results depend, but such as shall aid men to form 
opinions for the guidance of their conduct as citizens and as members of 
society. Following the counsel of one of our best-loved American poets, 
his desire is to act for the living present rather than for the dead past, and 
to make the Review a vehicle for the intellectual forces which are at this 
moment working in men’s minds. That this course has been approved by 
the public is shown not only by the rapid and immense growth in the circu- 
lation of the Review, but also by the increased weight of its authority on all 
matters of public interest. 

The subjects with which the REvIEew will deal will be limited by no pro- 
gramme laid down in advance ; whatever topics are at the time prominent in 
the public mind will be taken up and treated with thoroughness and vigor. 
In Politics, in Finance, in Philosophy, Literature, Religion, and all other 
subjects, the Review will not only welcome, but will take active steps to 
procure, the contributions of representative men of all opinions and from 
every quarter, the only criterion of acceptance or rejection being the im- 
portance of the subject and the ability of the writer. 

It is assumed that the readers of the REVIEW, conforming to the growing 
liberality of the age, desire to see the great and grave issues of the day 
treated by recognized authorities of every opinion, no matter how varied or 
how opposite. It will be the aim of the editor to meet this requirement. 
To that end he has already put himself in communication with the best 
thinkers, not only of this country but of Great Britain and France, hoping 
to lay before the public, in addition to the best productions of American 
authors, articles by such distinguished writers as the Rr. Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, ROBERT BROWNING, CARDINAL MANNING, PROFESSOR GOLD- 
WIN SMITH, FREDERIC HARRISON, J. A. FROUDE, PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 
the Bishop OF ORLEANS, ERNEST RENAN, EDMOND ABourt, and others, 
whose works are familiar, by reputation, on this side of the Atlantic, 
although hitherto known only through the pages of English and French 
periodicals. 

For greater convenience of editing, printing, and distribution, the place of 
publication will be removed from Boston to New York, and on the st of 
January, 1878, the NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW will be published by D. 
Appleton & Co. It is scarcely necessary to say that this change, neither 
implying change of proprietorship nor management, will in no wise affect the 
choice of matter or the general spirit which characterizes the REVIEW. 


